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The Metaphysics of Good and Evil is the first full- 
length contemporary defence, from the perspective of 
analytic philosophy, of the Scholastic theory of good 
and evil — the theory of Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, 
and most medieval and Thomistic philosophers. 
Goodness is analysed as obedience to nature. Evil is 
analysed as the privation of goodness. Goodness, 
surprisingly, is found in the non-living world, but in the 
living world it takes on a special character. The book 
analyses various kinds of goodness, showing how they 
fit into the Scholastic theory. The privation theory of 
evil is given its most comprehensive contemporary 
defence, including an account of truthmakers for truths 
of privation and an analysis of how causation by 
privation should be understood. In the end, all evil is 
deviance — a departure from the goodness prescribed 
by a thing’s essential nature. 


Key Features: 


¢ Offers a comprehensive defence of a venerable 
metaphysical theory, conducted using the 
concepts and methods of analytic philosophy. 

¢ Revives a much neglected approach to the 
question of good and evil in their most general 
nature. 

¢ Shows how Aristotelian-Thomistic theory has 
more than historical relevance to a fundamental 
philosophical issue, but can be applied in a way 
that is both defensible and yet accessible to the 
modern philosopher. 

¢ Provides what, for the Scholastic philosopher, is 
arguably the only solid metaphysical foundation 
for a separate treatment of the origins of morality. 
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In the preface to my previous book Real Essentialism 
(Routledge, 2007) I described it as ‘an exercise in 
traditional metaphysics’. I went on to characterise 
traditional metaphysics in my usage of the term as the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, St Thomas Aquinas, and their 
followers. In that book the term ‘Scholastic’ is also 
used on various occasions, with the implication that the 
philosophy on display was a contemporary application 
of Scholastic philosophy. 

The present book has the same character, albeit with 
greater insistence on an identification of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic metaphysics with Scholastic metaphysics. I 
say this in the full knowledge that, as a matter of 
intellectual history, (a) one need not follow Aristotle or 
Aquinas to be a Scholastic philosopher and (b) within 
Thomism there are many schools, not all of which 
adhere to all of the positions traditionally associated 
with the philosophy of Aquinas or even to the strict 
Aristotelian underpinning of Aquinas’s thought.! My 
usage is, therefore, at least to some extent both 
stipulative and normative. For although we find much 


of value in non-Thomistic philosophers such as Scotus, 
Ockham, and Suarez — all of whom _ belong, 
historically, to the Scholastic tradition — my own view 
is that the greatest amount of truth and systematicity is 
to be found in Aquinas and his more faithful expositors 
and defenders. So when I characterise the present work 
as a defence of the Scholastic theory of good and evil, I 
am indulging in synecdoche. More importantly, this 
book offers a systematic defence of a theory of good 
and evil that has its roots in Aristotle, was defended by 
St Augustine, received its most extended treatment by 
St Thomas Aquinas, and took its place as the theory of 
good and evil in the neo-Scholastic teaching manuals 
of the nineteenth through mid-twentieth centuries. 
This I call the Scholastic theory, whatever the ire such 
an appellation may trigger in those whose concern is 
more with who said what than with who spoke truth. 
Another cause of potential consternation is my use 
of the term ‘evil’. In contemporary philosophy as well 
as ordinary discourse, ‘evil’ has come to be used solely 
for that which is egregiously bad or seriously bad 
enough to warrant a special kind of opprobrium 
(whether moral — as in an evil deed or an evil person; 
or non-moral — as in the evil of some terrible disease or 
disaster). Evil is thought of as the worst kind of 
badness, a superlative requiring its own special 
appellation and attitude. (An interesting, albeit ad 
hominem, point is that many who regard evil as 
superlative badness would also contend that we must 
sometimes choose the lesser evil.) There is a relatively 


small but developing body of literature on evil in the 
contemporary sense.’ By contrast, thinkers in the 
Scholastic tradition — whether in the historical or in my 
more regimented sense — use the term ‘evil’ as a virtual 
synonym for ‘bad’ or ‘badness’, with no special 
connotation of heinousness, malice, serious vice, great 
suffering, or such like. Which is not to say that the 
Scholastic philosophy denies the existence of any of 
these phenomena! Nor is the Scholastic committed to 
there being only a difference of degree between various 
evils (in the Scholastic sense). There are both 
differences of degree and differences of kind among 
evils, with the categorisation made according to which 
goods are subject to privation. In other words, it is the 
hierarchy of goods that determines whether one evil is 
worse than another, whether by degree or kind. 

For example, and speaking quite generally, the loss 
of one’s mind is worse in kind than the loss of a part of 
one’s body, given that mental goods are higher in kind 
than physical goods. But the loss of a leg is worse in 
degree than the loss of a finger. In all such cases, 
circumstances have to be taken into account: the loss of 
a finger for a concert pianist may be worse in degree 
than the loss of his leg. When it comes to categorising 
moral evils — the ones with which contemporary 
theorists of evil are primarily concerned — we also must 
take into account the factors necessary to the 
evaluation of human action, in particular intention and 
other states of mind. It does not, however, follow from 
any of this that the Scholastic is bound to accept that 


there is a cut-off point beyond which things or acts are 
evil in the contemporary sense, whereas below that 
point they are not. Whether they are so bound is not 
something I consider here, though I wonder what is to 
be gained by having such a threshold. In particular, 
given that we already have a rich vocabulary of 
negative terms by which we routinely sort and evaluate 
bad things and actions, I am doubtful of the theoretical 
point of having as well what Marcus Singer calls the 
‘worst possible term of opprobrium imaginable’ (2004: 
185), albeit for purely expressive or _ other 
psychological reasons it may have some use. In any 
case, the debate over ‘evil’ in the contemporary sense 
is not for this book. Readers who are expecting me to 
wade into the debate here will be ill rewarded. 

The third point I want to deal with is one of curiosity 
at best, serious concern at worst: where is morality in 
this book? How can one write a book on the 
metaphysics of good and evil with morality barely 
making more than a passing appearance? The answer 
has both a prosaic and a substantial aspect. The prosaic 
truth is that I originally intended for this to be a three- 
part book, with the third being, precisely, a theory of 
morality. The idea for this book originated in my 
invitation to deliver the George F. Hourani Lectures in 
Moral Philosophy at SUNY Buffalo in 2013. These 
lectures were on the metaphysics of good and evil, with 
the third lecture being the sketch of a theory of 
morality derived from the underlying Aristotelian- 
Thomistic metaphysics. The lectures were, in revised 


form, subsequently published as follows: ‘Being and 
Goodness’, American Philosophical Quarterly 51 
(2014): 345-56; ‘The Metaphysics of Privation’, in R. 
Hiintelmann and J. Hattler (eds) New Scholasticism 
Meets Analytic Philosophy (Heusenstamm: Editiones 
Scholasticae, 2014): 63-88; ‘All for the Good’, 
Philosophical Investigations 38 (2015): 72-95. (Some 
of the material in these articles has been reused here, 
albeit with revisions and additions.) It soon became 
clear, however, that were morality to have its own 
equal place in the book, the project would become a 
monster. I was already having trouble containing the 
first two parts; adding the theory of morality would 
have resulted in a book far too long and unwieldy both 
to write and to read. Interested readers will be able to 
find the outline of a Scholastic moral theory in the third 
paper listed above, but a book-length treatment must 
await another occasion. 

Leaving moral theory out of this book also has a 
substantive point to it, and it is well that I have done 
so. I sometimes put it, both in writing and in talks, in 
the following deliberately provocative way: if you want 
to understand morality, the very last place you should 
look is morality. For this I have sometimes been raked 
over the coals: am I saying that a person cannot know 
what is morally required, forbidden or permitted 
without first digesting a bucketful of turgid 
metaphysics? Do we not have a perfectly serviceable 
agential perspective on morality allowing us to get 
along quite well without needing a large metaphysical 


substructure? When such questions are put to me in this 
rhetorical fashion, as they usually are, the answer is of 
course that we do not need to grasp a metaphysical 
theory in order to make moral evaluations, work out 
how to act in accordance with the demands of morality, 
and so on. We also do not need to settle the problem of 
universals before being able to recognise redness, 
decide between endurantism and four-dimensionalism 
in order to make true judgments of diachronic identity, 
or determine whether space is absolute or relative as a 
necessary condition of knowing where to go for lunch. 
The best definition of philosophy I have ever heard, 
told to me by a fellow undergraduate many years ago at 
the University of Melbourne, is that philosophy is what 
everything else becomes when you think about it hard 
enough. I still have not worked out whether it was 
original to him or purloined from some famous person, 
but it is true nevertheless. The deeper one delves into 
mundane matters of reality, the larger looms 
metaphysics. At the margins — and the margins are 
wider than usually thought — one cannot solve simple- 
looking problems of how to act or what to think 
without grasping some metaphysics, even if only in a 
rudimentary fashion. There is, in fact, no pure way of 
looking at the world untouched by metaphysics (and 
philosophy more generally). For this reason, as I said in 
Real Essentialism, there is no such thing as ordinary 
language — the unsullied, ‘ordinary’ way of looking at 
the world and talking about it that becomes corrupted 
by the supposed ‘sin’ of philosophical confusion and 


obfuscation that causes language to ‘go on holiday’. 
Philosophy entered the world — and language — with the 
first man and woman and will not leave it until there 
are no people remaining on earth. 

Morality is no exception. Man is condemned to 
philosophise, so when it comes to moral thinking, 
although we can get by from day to day with little 
metaphysics, as soon as we start to wonder from where 
moral goodness and badness arise we are on the 
inescapable path towards the question of what 
goodness and badness are as such, and where they 
come from. We might, of course, with our 
philosopher’s eye, insist that no metaphysics is 
necessary, or that it will not be more than can be 
captured in the introductory chapter of an ethics 
textbook, or some such. This is a debate worth having 
but it is not one I engage in here. There is, on the 
Scholastic theory, far more metaphysics underlying 
moral good and evil than most contemporary 
philosophers would imagine. My task here is to go as 
deep as necessary to reach bedrock — at least the 
bedrock of what we can know about the way our 
material world, with us in it as rational beings, is 
configured. Hence the question of a further, 
supernatural structure governing, or making possible, 
the phenomena of good and evil in our world is not 
broached, except in passing and primarily towards the 
end.* 

By saying, then, that if you want to understand 
morality the last place to look is morality, I mean that 


to locate moral goodness and badness as phenomena 
within our world we must first understand the 
metaphysical structure of our world sufficiently to 
locate goodness and badness as such. The project, then, 
is decidedly bottom-up: do not ask, following Kant, 
what conditions must obtain in order for morality to be 
possible. Instead ask: what is the world like before we 
even get to morality and ourselves as free, rational 
agents? What kind of world do we inhabit? The 
Scholastic answer is: a world in which good and evil 
are embedded and without which the world would be 
incomprehensible. Being, as such, is good: everything 
has a nature, a characteristic way of behaving that is 
essential to its being what it is. When a thing obeys its 
nature, when it does what it is supposed to do, it is 
good. In the inorganic world, things cannot but do what 
they are supposed to do, governed as they are by the 
iron laws of physics and chemistry. When we consider 
life, however, we see that any living thing can deviate 
from its nature, and when it does so evil enters into its 
being — not as further being but as a privation of being, 
a loss of the goodness inherent in its acting according 
to its nature. As living beings, we humans too are 
subject to evil when we fail to obey our natures. When 
we disobey our natures with freedom and knowledge of 
our failure, then and only then does moral good and 
evil enter into the world. It is this theme that I will 
develop in a later work. 

As mentioned earlier, it was being invited to give the 
Hourani lectures at Buffalo that spurred me to write 


this book. Iam immensely grateful to David Hershenov 
for his hospitality during my visit and for taking such 
an interest in my work. I am grateful also to the staff 
and graduate students at Buffalo for all of the useful 
comments and feedback on my lectures, much of which 
has informed the present work. I presented draft 
material from this book at a workshop on the 
intersection between Scholastic and analytic 
philosophy at the Lindenthal Institute in Cologne, and 
at a seminar at the University of California, Irvine; I 
am grateful for the comments and suggestions received 
there. I also presented material to my colleagues and 
graduate students at the University of Reading. As 
always, I received much useful feedback, improving 
the work in ways too numerous to mention. I have also 
benefitted greatly from many conversations with 
Edward Feser, whom I thank for his insight and, more 
importantly, for his friendship. I am grateful as well to 
Graham Draper, my former student, for many 
interesting philosophical exchanges and for helping me 
with vital, last-minute preparation of the typescript. 
Thanks also must go to my graduate students past and 
present, whom it has been my privilege to supervise; 
from them I have learned much. I thank also the many 
people who have contacted me about my work over the 
years, showing great interest in and sympathy for the 
project of keeping Aristotelian-Thomistic 
Scholasticism alive in the twenty-first century. I hope 
this book does justice to their expectations. Lastly, I 
thank my wife, Penny, and my children Eloise and 


Joshua, for all their love and support. 


Berkshire, Maio, Mariae mense, 2019. 
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For an admirably clear and succinct statement of the leading 
ideas attributed to Thomism in the strict sense, see the 
famous Twenty-Four Thomistic Theses laid down by the 
Catholic Church’s Sacred Congregation of Studies in 1914. 
A good online version with commentary can be found at 
http://www.u.arizona.edu/~aversa/scholastic/24Thomisticpart 
For a detailed exposition and analysis, see Hugon (1927). 
The theses were the distillation of submissions from many 
philosophers known at the time as experts on Thomistic 
philosophy. 

For examples of the latter, see: Glenn (1948): 154-69; 
Harper: 469-576; Mercier (1921): 463-71; Rickaby (1930): 
121-47. 

See, among others: Card (2002); Kekes (1990); Russell 
(2014); Singer (2004). 

On this topic, see Oderberg (2011b), (2015b). 


Introduction 


What are good and evil, metaphysically speaking? 
How are they to be analysed? There is very little 
agreement among contemporary philosophers as to 
whether the question even makes sense, let alone what 
the answer might be. Yet the questions ‘What is truth?’ 
and ‘What is beauty?’ make sense to most 
philosophers; ‘What is good?’ and ‘What is evil?’ look 
like similarly meaningful and basic questions that 
demand an answer. 

The questions about good and evil are wholly 
general. They should not be interpreted as something 
like ‘What is a good action?’ or ‘What is an evil 
person?’ The question I will be exploring is 
foundational; what unites all species of good and all 
species of evil at the ‘ground-floor’ metaphysical 
level? You may plausibly think that nothing does unite 
them. I hope to convince you otherwise, by setting out 
in detail the theory of good and evil belonging to a 
much-neglected philosophical tradition undergoing a 
very recent revival. 

The Scholastic philosophers, inspired largely by 
Aristotle and St Augustine, and finding their primary 


representative in St Thomas Aquinas, developed a 
metaphysical theory of good and evil in painstaking 
detail, grounding both in the fundamental distinction 
between actuality and potentiality (or act and potency) 
— the difference between how things actually are and 
how they could be given their natures. The radical 
thesis of the Scholastics — never unanimously held but 
by far the dominant view — is that goodness is 
‘convertible’ with being itself. In other words, 
goodness and being are the very same phenomenon 
looked at from different perspectives. Put a slightly 
different way, goodness is a property of all being, so 
that when you consider goodness you necessarily 
consider being from a certain perspective, and when 
you consider being you necessarily consider goodness, 
but without the perspective goodness provides. 
Goodness, say the Scholastics, is a ‘transcendental’ 
property of being, found in and across all kinds and 
modes of being. 

Being consists of actualities and potentialities 
inextricably combined. Every being is _ actually 
something or other — an electron, a rock, a tree, a tiger, 
a human — but also potentially something or other. In 
the case of accidental change, an electron, say, can 
change orbital in an atom, a rock can roll down a slope, 
a tree can lose its leaves, a tiger can lose some of its 
weight, and a human can change their mind. In the case 
of substantial change, a thing ceases to exist upon 
transformation into something else — an electron into a 
photon through collision with a positron, a rock into 


tiny fragments, a tree into a stump, a tiger or a human 
into a lifeless corpse. 

According to the Scholastics, goodness is being 
considered from the point of view of perfectibility. 
Despite the misleading terminology, perfectibility is 
not about becoming, literally, perfect. No finite thing 
can be perfect. There are always unactualised 
potentialities. You may be smart, but you could be 
smarter. The tiger may be swift, but it could be swifter. 
Even if it could run as fast as biologically possible for 
any tiger, it would still lack other ‘perfections’, that is 
to say, actualities that belong to its nature, such as a 
higher level of cunning or climbing ability. 

Things are not quite the same in the non-living 
world, but it does not follow that there is no goodness 
there. If a particular tiger were more cunning it would 
be a better tiger, an improved instance of its kind. 
There is no potentiality an electron can actualise that 
would make it a better electron. A tiger that lacks 
cunning performs worse than one that is cunning; an 
electron within an atom does not perform better or 
worse than a free electron. On the other hand, some 
non-living things do approximate to ideal specimens of 
their kind: what counts as a frictionless system in 
mechanics is never wholly free of friction, but the less 
friction there is, the better an approximation it is to a 
genuinely frictionless system, whether or not any 
physicist is interested in that system for theoretical or 
practical purposes. If a physicist does want to make 
certain calculations or experiments, a good 


approximation to a frictionless system might be 
needed. What counts as good may be inherently vague 
but that is irrelevant for present purposes: one system 
will be good and another bad for certain calculations 
only if it is already a good or bad approximation to a 
frictionless system. Or so I argue. 

Electrons and rocks do not malfunction, to be sure. 
Non-living things just do what they do. It does not 
follow that, as beings, they are not good. They all have 
natures that they obey — that they must obey — and in 
doing so, they exhibit the pure goodness of being. Must 
it be possible to have inorganic evil if there is inorganic 
good? Not necessarily in the actual world — but a world 
of chaos, where anything could happen and anything be 
anything, would count as a world of badness even if it 
was totally non-living. 

Goodness is about the fulfilment of appetite, whether 
that fulfilment happens of necessity or can be impeded 
through damage or injury (as in living things). 
Appetites, in the Scholastic sense, are the natural 
tendencies of things. If a being is supposed to be a 
certain way given the kind of thing it is, then if it 
actually is that way it is good — whether or not it must 
be that way. This, on the Scholastic theory, is the 
bedrock phenomenon of metaphysical goodness. 
Goodness is the fulfilment of potentiality, the 
manifestation of tendency — acting according to one’s 
nature. 

Now, if this is the right way to analyse goodness at 
its most basic and general — and I hope to convince you 


the analysis is at least plausible and not to be dismissed 
as an archaic medieval relic — then a theory of evil 
readily becomes available. By ‘evil’ I do not, and the 
Scholastics do not, mean anything essentially heinous 
or egregious. They mean badness of any kind and so 
use ‘evil’ where we use the term ‘bad’. Contemporary 
philosophers have spent surprisingly little time 
analysing badness; perhaps they assume that if you 
understand goodness then understanding badness is a 
trivial matter, or that badness is simply whatever is, in 
some sense, ‘opposed’ to the good. We can do better, 
though. Badness deserves as detailed an analysis as 
does goodness, and a major virtue of a theory of 
goodness will consist in its readily — albeit not trivially 
— yielding an analysis of the bad. The Scholastic theory 
offers this. Just as goodness, at its most basic, is the 
fulfilment of appetite, so badness, or evil, is the 
privation of goodness. Evil is not a mere absence of 
goodness, but a privation — the absence of something 
that should be in a thing given that thing’s nature. Sight 
in a seeing animal is good. Blindness is bad because it 
is a privation of sight (to use the famous Aristotelian 
example). Health is good; sickness is a privation of 
health. Clear thinking is good; woolly thinking is a 
privation of clear thinking. 

The privation theory of evil has received not nearly 
enough attention in contemporary philosophy, and 
what it has received is usually negative. Critics believe 
it is subject to fatal flaws, such as the problem of how 
to characterise pain — which looks more like a positive 


evil than a privation. Given that privations are a kind of 
absence, a negative being, how can they be the cause or 
effect of anything? Yet evil is the cause and effect of 
many things — both other evils and goods — all the time. 
Viruses cause disease, and disease causes death; my 
happiness can cause you pain; an animal’s death can 
save the rest of the herd; examples come readily to 
mind. These and other objections need to be dealt with, 
which I do in the course of offering a detailed and 
thorough defence of the privation theory. 

In this work I do not tackle in a direct way the sorts 
of question about evil that might arise in the context of 
philosophy of religion. You will not find here an 
answer to the question why there is evil or how best to 
respond to evil. Nor will I attempt to answer how or 
why, if there is a divine being, that being could allow 
there to be evil, especially if the being is supposed to 
be perfectly good, or whether in fact that being causes 
evil and so is not perfectly good. Anyone who does not 
believe in a divine being also has to face the question — 
if they take good and evil with total metaphysical 
seriousness — of how and why evil occurs. Again, I 
offer them no solutions here. I do, however, consider 
some corollaries of the Scholastic theory of good and 
evil as I present it. Evil is real but it is not a positive 
being like goodness. As a privation, it is wholly 
ontologically dependent on goodness. There can be no 
evil without good, hence no pure evil and no world that 
is wholly evil; such phenomena are metaphysically 
impossible. Evil does have causes and effects but only 


via the causal efficacy of the good. Evil, then, comes 
into focus as essentially a falling away from the good. 

The Scholastic theory of good and evil, as a 
metaphysical theory in its own right, is in my view of 
great interest and subtlety. Defending it is one way of 
showing to the reader that the legacy of Aristotle, 
Aquinas, and their Scholastic followers (even up to the 
present day) is not as easily tossed aside as 
contemporary philosophers, both in their research and 
their teaching, are disposed to convey. Nevertheless, 
many readers will think that when _ philosophers 
investigate good and evil, what they should really be 
doing is telling us about morality — about distinctively 
moral good and evil. This is certainly what most 
contemporary philosophers do. Few will deny that in 
some sense there is non-moral good and bad — the good 
of pleasure, perhaps; the bad of suffering not caused by 
humans. Still, most seem to think that when it comes to 
ethics we have to make a metaphysical leap — for now 
we are dealing with distinctively human phenomena 
such as reasons, norms, rules, evaluations, attitudes, 
and so on. The moral realm, one might be led to 
believe, is a world unto itself with only tenuous 
connections to whatever non-moral goodness and 
badness may exist. 

All Scholastic philosophers regard this as a deep 
metaphysical mistake. To be sure, when it comes to 
morality there is a range of distinctive phenomena that 
are in play, the most obvious being — what I assume to 
be necessary for any morality at all — the freedom of 


the will. The analysis of morality cannot proceed 
without examining the way rational agents use their 
freedom to bring about this or that effect. We need to 
understand how human beings form and act upon the 
ends they create for themselves, but also how they 
respond to the ends they already have that they do not 
create for themselves — such as their basic bodily 
needs. In this book you will find no ‘moral philosophy’ 
as it is commonly understood. That must await a later 
work. Nevertheless, in a way that is no longer, but once 
was, commonly understood this entire book is about 
morality to the following extent: it is about what 
morality must have in common with all good and evil 
in order to be intelligible at all. Looking at it in terms 
of the contemporary division of philosophical labour, 
this book is a long intellectual ramp that takes one to 
the edge at which, finally, morality can be studied in its 
own right. Again, seeing it in a contemporary way, the 
theme of the present work — to put it in deliberately 
paradoxical terms — is that to understand morality 
properly, literally the last place to look is morality 
itself. 


Outline of the book 


This book is naturally divided in two. Part I — ‘A 
Theory of Good as Fulfilment’ — begins with a chapter 
introducing the reader to the fundamental Aristotelian 
distinction between act and potency (actuality and 
potentiality), which is the basis for what follows. I 
develop the concept of appetites as essential tendencies 
of things, arguing that fulfilment of appetite is where 
we find fundamental goodness. This is being itself: 
being and goodness are ‘convertible’, as_ the 
Scholastics say. Where there is actual being, there is 
potentiality for the fulfilment of the tendencies of that 
being, and such fulfilment is good. I reply to a number 
of objections to the idea that goodness is fulfilment, 
going on to explain goodness as fulfilment in terms of 
non-arbitrary ‘final causes’, the states of being to 
which things are directed by their natures. 

In Chapter 2 I develop the Scholastic theory of 
goodness, using as my framework a series of important 
contemporary debates about the nature of the good. 
Can goodness be defined? Should we be attributivists 
or predicativists about the good? How should we 
understand final goodness? Can we distinguish final 
goodness from what might be called contributory 
goodness? By focusing on these questions through a 
peculiarly Scholastic lens, we will gain a much clearer 
understanding of how the Scholastic theory works. 


Although the Scholastic theory sides broadly with 
Geach/Thomson attributivism, it also requires a more 
generic, predicative account of goodness simpliciter 
within which types of attributive goodness are 
categorised. In this sense, the attributive/predicative 
debate is a red herring — albeit an instructive one — as 
far as understanding goodness is concerned. I show 
how notions of final and contributory goodness, and 
goodness ‘in a way’, are best understood against the 
Scholastic background. The chapter also gives further 
substance to the concept of goodness as a basic, 
generic property straddling the inorganic and the 
organic, by arguing that goodness is to be found in 
various kinds of inorganic phenomena. I use examples 
from physics and chemistry to illustrate this 
controversial thesis. 

The idea that goodness is a wholly general 
phenomenon crossing the organic/inorganic gap is an 
essential element of the Scholastic theory. Hence in 
Chapter 3 I make out a more detailed case for inorganic 
goodness. I also give an extended analysis of 
phenomena that seem to threaten the Scholastic theory 
— continuation in existence and existence itself. The 
Scholastic thesis is that goodness is actualisation of 
potency according to nature. A critic might argue that 
the very being of an object over time actualises no 
potency and so cannot be good. The same for the being 
of an object at a time. If continuation of existence is 
good, does this mean the ceasing to exist of a thing is 
always bad? This seems implausible. And _ if 


continuation in existence is supposed to be good, what 
about objects that have an essential tendency not to 
continue in existence, namely radioactive substances? 
These are all serious issues that require detailed 
examination. I defuse all of the threats and show how 
both being over time and being at a time are just more 
examples of goodness wholly compatible with, indeed 
corollaries of, the Scholastic theory. 

In Chapter 4 I provide a detailed examination of the 
appetites of organic beings. Although it is essential to 
the Scholastic theory that good be found in the 
inorganic realm as well, all philosophers agree that our 
main interest in goodness concerns the world of the 
living, and ultimately ourselves, since here the concept 
of ‘goodness-for’ gets a grip — the idea that fulfilment 
of the essential tendencies of living things is good for 
them by facilitating their development and flourishing 
according to their natures. I set out the Aristotelian 
distinction between vegetative, sentient, and rational 
life, showing how specific appetites mark out each 
general class of organic being. Here I come the closest 
to saying something specific about morality itself, in 
connection with the rational appetite — that is, the will 
— of the human being. I do no more than locate 
morality within this overall framework. Throughout the 
chapter, I consider various objections to the idea that 
the fulfilment of appetite by organic beings is always 
good. 

Part II — ‘A Theory of Evil as Privation’ — begins 
with Chapter 5, in which I defend the privation theory 


of evil. All evil is privation of the good — not mere 
absence, but the lack of some fulfilment of appetite that 
is supposed to be there by nature. Privation, I argue, is 
a being that is ontologically dependent on goodness 
and cannot be understood independently of the 
goodness lacking when the privation obtains. I explain 
privation in the contemporary terminology of ‘need’ 
but contrast it with the way in which needs are 
understood in current philosophy, in particular by 
Garrett Thomson. Although privationism has much to 
be said in its favour, it has also been subject, for a long 
time, to some serious objections that threaten the entire 
Scholastic theory. The most famous is that the 
privation theory cannot accommodate pain, which 
looks like a positive, non-privative evil. The same line 
of attack is used in respect of other phenomena, such as 
punishment, or states such as malice and hatefulness. I 
delve into the current literature both for and against 
privationism on these points, arguing that all of the 
objections, both serious and specious, can be refuted. 
In chapter 6 I defend and utilise truthmaker theory to 
give an account of how truths of privation are grounded 
in being. As a kind of negative being, don’t privations 
suffer from the same problems as other negative 
entities such as pure absences? How can there be such 
things — beings with no actuality, no causal efficacy? 
Are these what make propositions about privations 
true? And if not, what does? After all, on the Scholastic 
theory evil is real — it is not an illusion. Something 
must make privative truths true, but what can it be? We 


need first to discuss some foundational principles of 
truthmaker theory, along the broad lines detailed by 
David Armstrong. I find his argument for truthmaker 
necessitarianism wanting but defend the thesis using 
my own, Scholastic-style argument from the 
knowability of being. I use this to propose that 
privations, while real (as opposed to illusory) are not 
real (aS opposed to conceptual). In other words, 
privations as negative beings are not themselves 
actualities or potentialities: they have no being in the 
world in their own right and so are what the 
Scholastics call ‘beings of reason’ or ‘conceptual 
beings’. What this means is that a privative truth can 
only be made true by positive being, i.e., actuality 
and/or potentiality. Indeed, privative truths are made 
true by those positive beings that are in some way 
incomplete, that is, in potency to some further actuality. 
To get to this point, however, I first analyse some 
dominant theories of how negative truths in general are 
made true, such as the totality and exclusion theories. 
Chapter 7 examines the specific problem of 
causation of and by privations. Most critics of absences 
regard their putative lack of causal efficacy as an 
insuperable obstacle to their reality. If it is true that 
Fred’s failing to water the flowers caused them to die, 
it cannot be in virtue of causal work done by an 
absence — the failure to water the flowers. The theory 
of negative beings as conceptual beings enables us to 
understand what is going on in this sort of case. 
Causation only takes place between real beings — 


beings of determinate kinds with causal powers. Those 
who distinguish causation from causal explanation tend 
to regard the latter as primarily interest-relative, 
invoking ideas of causal responsibility, information 
about causal histories, salience, and the like. The 
Scholastic theory, as it often does, takes a middle 
position between extremes. Absence causation is not 
real causation, nor is talk of absence causation a mere 
terminological variant of talk about interests, salience, 
information, or explanation. Rather, in the case of 
absence causation, knowledge of real causation 
between actualities entails knowledge of privative 
causal truths. As I argue in chapter 6, the knowability 
of being requires the mind to transform it in certain 
ways. Knowing negative truths concerning absences is 
part of that intellectual transformation of real 
causation. When it comes to privative causal truths, 
such as the causation of disease by a virus, the same 
general scheme applies; but now, the Scholastic 
theorist is able to use causation by actuality that is in 
potency to further actuality as the key phenomenon in 
virtue of which privative causal truths are true. 

The final chapter discusses the metaphysical 
problem of evil (as opposed to the theological and 
ethical problems) from a broader perspective. Evil is a 
real phenomenon — not an illusion, as extreme 
optimists hold, nor a mere creation of the mind. It is 
grounded in the real potencies of being, whereby 
beings always tend to the fulfilment of their natures. 
The lack of fulfilment opens the ontological gap into 


which evil inserts itself. On the other hand, there is no 
pure evil, as Manicheans and Manichean-style belief 
systems traditionally hold. Evil’s ontological 
dependence on the good entails that it can never exist 
in a pure state. Nor, given this dependence, can 
goodness be an illusion: it is impossible to have a 
world consisting only of evil, because where there is 
evil there must be good. Evil is not a positive principle 
in its own right: it is always and everywhere privative 
in character. Again, the theory of evil as conceptual 
being, a ‘being of reason’, helps us to grasp what is 
going on. Evil cannot be a real being because then it 
would have to be an actuality or a potency, but I argue 
it can be neither. Yet it is grounded in act and potency: 
privation of due good is what arises when a being’s 
potency is directed to some actuality that would fulfil 
its nature. Since evil is not an illusion or a mere 
creation of the mind either, it must be a conceptual 
being — a way in which real being presents itself to the 
intellect. 

The way evil presents itself to the intellect — as 
privation — can be stated in a different form: all evil is 
deviance. No matter how minor, evil is a literal 
deviation from the right order of things — from the 
fulfilment of the tendencies of beings according to their 
natures. This means that a prior understanding of right 
order is essential to grasping what is evil and why. The 
total ontological dependence of evil on good entails 
that we can never know what is bad and why without a 
prior understanding, however implicit, of how things 


are supposed to be. We can no more rely on our 
intuitions of what is bad than on our intuitions of what 
is good. These might, however vaguely, point us in a 
certain direction; but for all people, not just 
philosophers, there has to be a metaphysical bedrock 
upon which the right intuitions are founded. 

A final word. Throughout this book, I unashamedly 
and without qualification speak indifferently of the 
Scholastic and Aristotelian-Thomistic positions, using 
the terms’ interchangeably in developing a 
Scholastic/Aristotelian- Thomistic theory of the 
metaphysics of good and evil. As noted in the Preface, 
I recognise that those whose focus is primarily the 
history of ideas and the exegesis of particular thinkers 
may well take exception to the apparent insouciance of 
my developing the Scholastic position, let alone 
treating the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory as identical 
to that position. So be it. My concern is first and 
foremost the truth, not the niceties of exegesis. One can 
find plenty of good literature on the different schools of 
thought, both Scholastic in general and Thomistic in 
particular.! One can, if one wishes, spend one’s career 
arguing about what St Thomas Aquinas really meant. 
Sometimes this is in fact important; oftentimes it is not. 
The fact is that by the end of the nineteenth century, or 
the early decades of the twentieth, a consensus had 
emerged among Thomists as to the broad lines of the 
Thomistic position on primary philosophical topics. 
The Aristotelian-Thomistic interpretation was the 
received one. The teaching of Scholastic philosophy to 


students was, primarily, the teaching of Aristotelian- 
Thomistic philosophy — not Suarez, not Ockham, not 
Scotism. In my view, this arrangement was and is 
completely correct. It informs this book throughout, 
and I make no apologies for it. The reader will, then, 
have to look elsewhere for historical and exegetical 
work on the different schools of thought in this area. 


Note 


1 For Scholasticism, see de Wulf (1907); for Thomism in 
particular, see Cessario (2003). 


Part I 


A Theory of Good as 
Fulfilment 


‘Every being, insofar as it is a being, is good’ 
(St Augustine)! 


1 The Basic Theory 


Appetites and Fulfilment 


1.1 Actuality and potentiality 


Our world is essentially and fundamentally a world of 
act and potency. It is a mixture of determinate realities 
consisting of the kinds of thing there are and their 
actual behaviour, states, operations, functions, and so 
on, combined with the potentialities of those things to 
undergo change of various kinds. To some this might 
seem the most recherché of truths about our world, to 
others so obvious as not to need stating — but it is also 
the fundamental truth, and it must be confronted if we 
are to have any genuine philosophical understanding of 
the concrete reality we inhabit. In particular, it is 
foundational to our understanding of good and evil. 
That is the subject of this book. 

At its most general, a potency is a way that 
something could be and an actuality is the way that 
something is. Potencies are a kind of incompleteness or 
indeterminacy. They are themselves a kind of being — 
potencies are real — but if they are unactualised then 
there is a further being that could obtain but is not: the 
seed’s potency to germination (its power to germinate) 
is real, but its actual germination is a further reality that 
constitutes actualisation of the potency. The realisation 
of mere possibility is also, despite what one might 
think, the actualisation of some potency. There might 
be a cat in the corner of my room, but there is not. The 
room is, as the Scholastic philosophers like to say, in 


potency to there being a cat: given its spatial 
dimensions and physical properties, it is capable of 
‘receiving’, to use another Scholastic term, the 
actuality that is a cat. The appearance of a cat in the 
room (through natural means — leave aside miracles)? 
would actualise a potency of the room. Similarly, a 
stone’s being here rather than there actualises a 
potency of the stone — potency to spatial location — and 
my legs’ being uncrossed right now rather than crossed 
is an actualisation of my bodily power. 

All of these actualisations of potency are a kind of 
proper functioning of the beings whose potencies are 
actualised. When I cross or uncross my legs, I function 
in a way proper to my nature as a certain kind of body. 
When a seed germinates, it functions in a way proper 
to it as a seed. Strange as it may sound, however, when 
a stone is here rather than there it too functions in a 
way proper to stones as physical bodies — by having 
some location or other. The same goes for my room — 
if a cat appears (again, through natural means) both the 
room and the cat function properly to the kinds of thing 
they are: cats move around and end up in all sorts of 
places, rooms being no exception; and rooms, 
assuming they are not already full to the brim, contain 
all sorts of things. That’s just how it is with cats and 
rooms, every bit as much as with seeds and human 
legs. 

The reader will immediately balk. It is, you will 
object, one thing to speak of the proper functioning of a 
seed or an animal, but quite another to apply this 


concept to a stone or a room. For it’s not as though my 
room will malfunction if it lacks a cat, nor a stone if it 
is not here but there instead. The same cannot be said 
for a seed, or for a human being and their legs. I reply: 
not so fast. There is a point here, but it is not so easily 
made. For a room may well malfunction without any 
cats if it is a cattery — a room designed to hold cats. 
Things just do not go properly for a cattery sans cats 
(unless the cattery is closed for Christmas). To this you 
will rightly reply that a cattery is an artefact: any 
malfunctioning is purely derivative from _ the 
malfunctioning, qua cattery owners, of the people who 
own the cattery yet have no cats. (Note: the people can 
do badly as cattery owners — and so malfunction — even 
if the lack of business is not their fault.) Still, this does 
show that malfunctioning has at least some purchase in 
the world of non-living things. When it comes to the 
stone that is in one place rather than another, there is 
no room for talk of malfunction at all. The stone is in 
potency to many different locations, but it is in the 
nature of finite beings not to multi-locate: if it is here 
than it cannot be there. The stone’s limited powers are 
part of its very finiteness; but its proper functioning by 
being in some place or other entails no malfunction for 
lack of being somewhere else. 

The actuality/potentiality distinction permeates the 
entirety of the physical world. In some cases, the 
actualisation of potency is such that non-actualisation 
does not entail any malfunction. (Witness the stone.) In 
other cases, non-actualisation does entail malfunction. 


(Witness the organism or the artefact.) We might be 
tempted to think that the divide between non- 
actualisation that entails malfunction and _non- 
actualisation that does not is exactly the divide between 
the naturally inorganic on the one hand, and the 
organic or artefactual (artefactually inorganic) on the 
other. This is not quite right, however, since both 
organisms and artefacts can have actualities such that if 
they did not have them they would not thereby 
malfunction. I have in mind the adornments and 
‘optional extras’ that are true of both. I might have a 
small hair growing on a tiny patch of my arm where it 
need not be; I would not be any worse off for the lack 
of it. Again, a house might have various adornments 
such that not having them would entail no deficiency in 
the house (including its architectural style). The 
difference between these cases and the naturally 
inorganic is that it is incoherent to speak of 
malfunction in the case of the latter, except perhaps in 
extreme scenarios. What could it even mean to say that 
a stone malfunctioned in virtue of being here rather 
than there? I will explore this topic further in the next 
two chapters. By contrast, it might be false that I 
malfunction if I do not have that small hair, but 
biologically speaking we can understand just what such 
a malfunction might be (less control over surface body 
temperature, for example). 

Yet even if I do not malfunction without that extra 
small hair, the actualisation of the potency to have it is 
still a case of proper functioning, of my functioning 


according to my mammalian nature. Hair is just what 
mammals are supposed to have, so even if a particular 
hair is gratuitous or redundant as far as my overall 
health or well-being goes, its possession is still what I 
will call obedience to nature — doing as my mammalian 
nature dictates, which is having hair. As such, to have 
the hair is to function properly, just as the soldier 
functions properly by obeying the sergeant who 
commands him to stand to attention, doing so quicker 
than all the other soldiers and standing a few 
centimetres away from innumerable other places he 
could have stood within a rough but acceptable 
boundary. Similarly, albeit in the way in which 
artefacts function, the highly adorned house with one 
extra china vase on the mantlepiece does not 
malfunction without that vase, yet having the vase is 
still a proper function of the house — to contain 
pleasing adornments, in accordance with what we 
expect as part of the nature of certain buildings. 

With that all said, my general point is that the 
concept of actualisation of potency as proper function 
applies across the board — in the realms of the naturally 
inorganic, the organic, and the artefactual. Whether or 
not a given kind of non-actualisation is in any way a 
case of malfunctioning, actualisation is always a case 
of proper functioning — of things acting according to 
their essences or natures. Let us explore this idea 
further. 


1.2 Appetite as potentiality: the 
tendencies of things 


Things have essences or natures: that is a foundational 
assumption I do not propose to defend here.? For an 
object to have an essence is for it to have a suite of 
properties, both actualities and potentialities, definitive 
of the kind of object in question. To put it more 
precisely, to have an essence is to have a real — as 
opposed to merely nominal — definition consisting of 
both a proximate genus, under which the object in 
question falls, as well as a specific difference that 
marks it out from everything else that falls under a 
different species but the same genus. Water is a 
chemical substance with the chemical formula H,O. 


Gold is a metal with atomic number 79. English oak is 
a tree belonging to the genus Quercus with specific 
difference robur — where both of these botanical names 
are shorthand for the various essential features of genus 
and differentia (specific difference) respectively. A 
tadpole is the larval stage (differentia) of an amphibian 
(genus). The red fox belongs to the genus Vulpes and 
differentia vulpes; again, the parts of the binomial 
classification by genus and species are shorthand for 
whatever it is that unifies the given genus and the 
differentia within the genus. Human beings are 
rational animals, where animal is the genus and 


rational the difference. The essence of an existing 
object is itself an actuality. In the full Aristotelian 
formulation, the essence of a material substance is 
given by that substance’s being a compound of form 
and matter. Matter, with all its potentiality for taking 
on different forms, is determined in a specific case to a 
definite kind of thing by the particular form that thing 
possesses, be it the form of a species of animal, of 
plant, or of inorganic substance whether as small as a 
proton or as large as a planet. For our purposes, form 
can be thought of simply as the way in which matter is 
configured to yield a given species of thing. 

With that in place, I contend that the primal, 
foundational meaning of ‘good’, whether or not anyone 
uses the term this way, or understands the sense, or 
agrees with the contention even if they understand the 
sense, is that of actualisation of potency. To be precise: 
while ‘good’ refers to any actualisation of a potency, it 
is not qua mere actualisation that ‘good’ is to be 
understood. Rather, ‘good’ has a particular sense or 
connotation: it connotes actualisation of potency 
considered as fulfilment of appetite. Now this might 
seem strange to readers unfamiliar with, or perhaps 
unfriendly to, this Aristotelian-Thomistic or broadly 
Scholastic? way of thinking. Still, much can be done to 
place this Scholastic theory of good (and evil) before 
the disinterested reader as at least a viable way of 
thinking about the topic. It will be surprising to many 
that this theory was all but taken for granted for many 
hundreds of years, along with the Aristotelian 


metaphysic underlying it. From Ss Augustine and 
Boethius (C5-6th BC) through St Thomas Aquinas 
(C13th) and even beyond, the fundamental, necessary 
connection between goodness and being itself was 
recognised as central to understanding the world. Yet 
how could such a connection ever have been believed 
by so many philosophers for so long? 

In the Confessions (c.398 AD), Augustine says: ‘So 
long as [things] are, therefore, they are good. 
Therefore, whatsoever is, is good.’® In the De 
Hebdomadibus (c.518), Boethius says: “Things that 
exist are good. For the common view of the learned 
holds that everything which exists tends towards 
good.’’ Aquinas famously holds that ‘goodness and 
being are really the same’.2 We can multiply 
quotations, but the point is the same: being, understood 
as existence, and goodness refer to the same thing. But 
as Boethius goes on to say, ‘I observe...that it is one 
thing to exist and another to be good.’? Aquinas takes 
this difference to be one of sense or connotation only, 
not a difference in the underlying realities of being and 
goodness. !° In other words, goodness is the same as 
being itself, but considered from a particular point of 
view — that of fulfilment of appetite. 

The Scholastic philosophers thought that being and 
goodness were the same in reality but different in 
aspect: goodness is reality understood as fulfilment of 
appetite. As with most philosophical terms with a 
venerable history, ‘appetite’ has now been stripped 
down to refer only to certain bodily cravings and 


yearnings, notably for the pleasures of food, drink, and 
eroticism. The traditional usage was much broader. 
Appetite was defined as any power inclining an object 
towards whatever suited or was fitting for it. Rather 
than suitability or fittingness, it is better to speak of 
perfection, where this term is taken in its etymological 
sense of ‘completion’ or ‘fulfilment’, with correlative 
connotations such as ‘improve’ or ‘bring to the highest 
available standard’. 

The idea that the primary sense of ‘good’ and 
‘goodness’ essentially involves perfection as a kind of 
completion or fulfilment was a commonplace among 
Scholastic philosophers and those influenced by 
Scholasticism. We find, of course, liberal use of the 
term ‘perfection’ in Descartes, where he applies it not 
just to God as a whole but to His particular properties, 
and not just to God but to creatures as well. Where 
Descartes asserted that existence is a_ perfection, 
contemporary philosophers follow Kant in denying that 
existence is a property or predicate. The older usage, 
preserved into the early modern period, sees perfection 
as what used to be called an increase in the fullness of 
being, a bringing to fulfilment or completion of some 
disposition, power, or tendency of an object — in 
Aristotelian-Scholastic terminology, the actualisation 
of some potentiality (or potency) of a thing. And this, 
at least according to the Scholastics, albeit less clearly 
in Aristotle himself, is precisely what they called good 
in the broadest, fundamental sense. 

Note that by ‘completion’ I do not mean that an 


object has all the features it could have or performs all 
the operations it could perform. A person might say, 
‘Having visited Niagara Falls, my life is complete’, 
meaning he has no more significant desires to satisfy; 
but mostly when we talk about completion we refer to 
quite specific tasks, like completing a test or cleaning 
the kitchen. It is this narrow sense I have in mind — that 
an object is completed when one of its potencies is 
actualised, say by manifesting a disposition. Next, by 
fulfilment I do not mean any connotation of subjective 
desire, sense of happiness or well-being. Sometimes, 
particularly for humans, an important part of fulfilment 
simpliciter is that there be a subjective sense of 
fulfilment, of contentment at achieved desire, and so 
on. It is fulfilment simpliciter, however, that is my 
concern — whether or not accompanied by a sense or 
feeling of fulfilment. For the Scholastic, one might feel 
fulfilled without being fulfilled, and vice versa. 

With that understood, I will use the term ‘appetite’ 
in connection with fulfilment. Understood classically, 
appetites are simply tendencies or dispositions of 
objects to or away from certain end states. Aquinas, for 
example, speaks of objects that have no knowledge but 
still have a ‘natural appetite’ whereby they ‘tend’ or are 
‘inclined’ to certain ends. Only certain kinds of 
appetite — sensitive and rational, as the Scholastic 
terminology has it — involve cognition or indeed any 
sort of apprehension. The fulfilment of a natural 
appetite, that is, a disposition or tendency in the nature 
of an object, does not entail any striving, trying, 


wanting, or anything else that comes under the general 
term ‘conation’. Particles of opposite charges attract; 
salt dissolves in water; snowflakes tend to grow six 
branches; stars burn out: these are all examples of 
natural appetites — tendencies of objects to certain 
kinds of behaviour. More precisely, as is usually 
suggested by the wording, we can describe the 
tendency itself or what the tendency results in, or both. 
A proton has the tendency to attract electrons even in 
the absence of electrons. When it is attracting an 
electron, it is exercising its tendency, or manifesting its 
disposition — to use the more familiar expression. To 
say that salt dissolves in water is to speak ambiguously 
of what salt tends to do whether it is in water or not and 
of what it actually does in water, which is the 
manifested end state of the disposition. It makes no 
sense to speak of a disposition or tendency without a 
corresponding manifestation or end state. Note that the 
end (or final) state need not be something static, such 
as the presence of some chemical or the occurrence of 
some temperature. It might be a process, such as 
dissolution. If dispositional monism is true — the thesis 
that there are no categorical features of the world, only 
dispositions (perhaps at some level, such as that of 
physics) — then the final state of a disposition will be 
the production of another disposition. I do not believe 
this is possible, but it is strictly consistent with my 
claim here — that every disposition has some final state 
whereby it is manifested. 

So we have to hand the concept of fulfilment of 


appetite, and it is this that constitutes the fundamental 
idea of goodness. Why should this be? There is no 
master argument, as it were, that can demonstrate with 
certitude that goodness — pure, response-independent, 
objective goodness — is to be identified with fulfilment 
of appetite. There is much, however, that can be said in 
its favour without resorting to argument by elimination 
of competing theories, a task well beyond the confines 
of the present study. In addition, responding to the 
many objections that immediately arise in the mind of 
an understandably dubious reader will go a long way 
towards clarifying the Scholastic theory and rendering 
it more plausible. Before responding to objections, 
however, consider what the Scholastic theory is saying. 
The idea is that goodness is a kind of fulfilment, or to 
put it slightly differently a kind of fittingness or 
suitability.’ The fittingness or suitability is not in the 
response that one is justified in having to the good (as 
the ‘fitting attitude’ theory of goodness holds), but in 
the thing itself: what fits or suits a thing as the kind of 
thing it is? Given the essence or nature of a thing, what 
is its good? Note that the question is not: what is good 
for it? This is not the foundational question about 
goodness in reality, even though it is the right question 
for certain kinds of thing (namely, living things). The 
question of a thing’s good is the question of what 
constitutes the actualisation of its potencies, where 
actualisation is thought of as the bringing to 
completion (perhaps relatively, or to some degree or 
level) of a thing’s very being as the kind of thing it is. 


Why should we think that any sort of goodness 
attaches to the mere actualisation of potency? I suspect 
that much of the incredulity one finds here is intimately 
related to the thought that goodness has a conceptual 
relation to reasons for doing certain things, making 
certain judgments, having certain attitudes — 
connections that are almost an_ obsession in 
contemporary moral philosophy but figure little in the 
Scholastic tradition. The Schoolmen did not miss 
anything obvious or fail to make a crucial discovery 
that our contemporaries take for granted. This will be 
explained more as we go along, but some general 
remarks are in order. The idea of actualisation of 
potency (or simply actualisation, as I will sometimes 
call it) is the idea of a thing’s behaving as its nature 
dictates. The nature of an electron dictates that it attract 
protons; of a stone that it resist impressed forces; of an 
oak tree that its roots search out water; of a fish that it 
uses gills to breathe; and of a person that they move 
their bodies on a regular basis. These empirical 
truisms, and the more complex and detailed truths we 
could easily adduce, all demonstrate one thing — a kind 
of obedience. Essences or natures are not mere 
abstractions or metaphysical spare wheels: objects obey 
their essences in the sense of doing precisely what their 
essences dictate. The essence is, as it were, the 
ontological plan of an object, setting out its qualities, 
powers and tendencies, the restricted range of its 
operations and the flexibility within that range. 

Can an object disobey its nature? Some can, for all 


sorts of reasons. A damaged organism, or one in highly 
sub-optimal conditions, might well fail to conform to 
its nature. A diseased plant may fail to produce seeds, a 
dehydrated animal might drink poison, and I may 
spend every day on the sofa and get barely any 
exercise. Note that there is nothing essentially 
mentalistic, let alone self-conscious, in the idea of 
obedience to nature. To obey one’s nature is precisely 
to do as one’s ontological plan dictates. It takes much 
scientific labour, as well as common observation 
leavened by reflection and a good dose of metaphysics, 
to know in most cases just what a thing’s essence even 
is. (But that is another story; recall that essentialism is 
an assumption here, not a conclusion.) 

I will have plenty to say about disobedience to 
essence in the world of the living, but for now I want to 
focus on the non-living, since it is here that the idea of 
goodness as actualisation seems most unlikely. If I 
don’t do any exercise, and as a result become obese 
and suffer a heart attack, anyone can see both that this 
is not good and that it is a result of my disobeying my 
nature. Contrarily, if I do regular exercise and am fit 
and healthy as a result, that is obviously good: I have 
done as my nature requires. But if a stone resists an 
impressed force, or salt dissolves in water, or a proton 
attracts an electron, how can any of that be good even 
though they all involve actualisation? What’s goodness 
got to do with it? Well, the proton that attracts an 
electron is doing precisely what its nature dictates; and 
isn’t it good to obey one’s nature? Isn’t the proton 


doing exactly what it is supposed to do, and isn’t doing 
what you are supposed to do good? Doing what one is 
supposed to do is a very tricky concept that must be 
handled with care. First, note that x’s being supposed to 
do F has nothing to do with anyone’s supposing that x 
do F. It’s not as though the proton is supposed to 
attract the electron because I or anyone, physicists 
included, suppose that this is what protons do. They 
were supposed to attract electrons long before any 
humans were around and are supposed to attract 
electrons even if physicists, due to a defective atomic 
theory, suppose that they do not. 

Secondly, an incredulous critic could of course go 
Humean and insist that protons are only supposed to 
attract electrons inasmuch as that is what they regularly 
do, or have been observed regularly to do, or some 
such (even leaving aside any expectations generated by 
such regularity). Recall, however, my assumption of 
essentialism, which is incompatible with a Humean 
approach. Even without going further into the varieties 
of views about laws of nature an anti-Humean might 
hold (giving priority to essences over laws,'* or else 
laws over essences!) essentialism entails that if a thing 
is supposed to behave in a certain way, then 
irrespective of what is expected, or observed, or 
theorised, what the thing is supposed to do is grounded 
in the very nature of the thing. 

Thirdly, note that belief in an inorganic object’s 
obedience to its nature does not require believing that 
all laws of nature are metaphysically necessary.!* All it 


requires is that those laws grounded in the essences of 
the objects figuring in them are metaphysically 
necessary — not in the strong sense of requiring that the 
laws hold in every possible world, only that they hold 
in every world in which the objects figuring in them 
exist. 


1.3 Seven objections to goodness as 
fulfilment 


As with many unfamiliar and perhaps seemingly 
incredible philosophical theses, dealing with objections 
can help significantly to dispel confusion or unclarity, 
bring a thesis into sharper relief by giving occasion to 
further elaboration, and contribute much to _ its 
plausibility simply by doing away, one hopes, with the 
many reasons for thinking it implausible. At the very 
least it will contribute to giving the thesis a more 
secure seat among its rivals. 

1. If goodness is identical with being, then more 
being entails more goodness. If a world with a single 
rock in it contains goodness due to the being of that 
rock, then a world with two rocks is even better. And a 
world with more things in it is ipso facto better than a 
world with fewer. And so on. But that is absurd. 

Reply: This objection equivocates on ‘better’ and 
‘good’. A world with two red things in it is, in one 
sense, redder than a world with only one red thing. But 
in another sense it, as a world, is not redder, and even if 
worlds could be red it need not be redder if all the 
relevant shades were the same. Similarly, in one sense 
a world with two rocks is better than a world with one 
rock if better means ‘contains more goodness’ or 
‘contains more good things’, but it does not follow that 
the world itself is better. There is no reason to think 


goodness is additive in the way required, at least 
without further assumptions I do not make. That is 
enough to deal with the objection, but note further that 
even though it makes more sense to call a world better 
than another than to call it redder than another because 
it has more red things, or more ‘rockish’!’ because it 
contains more rocks, world A’s having more rocks in it 
than world B does not make A better since there is no 
addition in quality or level of goodness. Two rocks, one 
rock — what’s the difference? But if world B has a rock 
and world A has a rock and a plant, or a rock and an 
animal, surely intuitions point in the other direction: 
world A does seem better than world B since it 
contains an extra level of goodness. I would also say 
that, levels of goodness aside, the greater the varieties 
and complexities of goodness on display, the better the 
world. A world with a free neutron and a free proton is, 
on my account, better than a world with only one of 
them. A world with a proton and a neutron bound 
together in the nucleus of deuterium would be better 
than both of them, however, given the extra level of 
goodness — the actualities of atoms as well as sub- 
atomic particles. 

2. To identify goodness with being, even with being 
understood as actualisation of potency, is to fall prey to 
Moore’s ‘open question argument’.!° 

Reply: It is notoriously difficult to get clear on just 
what the open question argument consists in,!’ but 
consider Scanlon’s thought that the question form of a 
proposed definition of ‘good’ can have an ‘open 


feel’.!® The thought that a question can ‘feel’ open, 
where ‘open’ must mean something like ‘up for 
debate’, ‘unsettled on its face’, ‘non-obvious’, and so 
on,!? is of course a purely epistemic thought and so 
cannot of itself determine an ontological question even 
if (which is also debatable) it can settle a purely 
semantic one.*? Certainly, when it comes to 
philosophical theses, the notorious fact of serious 
disagreement even among specialists within the 
discipline over just about every thesis would, if a mere 
‘open feel’ held any sway, render all philosophical 
definitions futile. In ordinary life, too, what ‘feels 
open’ to one person will often be very different from 
what ‘feels open’ to another when debating the 
definition of anything except the most mundane and 
quotidian of phenomena. 

That obvious (albeit not ineffective) point aside, 
Scanlon’s explanation! of the supposed ‘open feel’ of 
certain definitions of goodness** (mainly but not 
exclusively naturalistic ones, an important point to 
which I will return) is that judging that the definiens is 
satisfied by some object — which involves its having 
some property or set of properties — does not ‘involve’ 
explicitly drawing any ‘practical conclusion’ unless 
and until one also judges that it is good to have the 
property (or properties). In other words, goodness is 
conceptually tied to the explicit drawing of conclusions 
about ‘acting or responding in a certain way’, whereas 
any proposed naturalistic definiens will not be. 

Scanlon’s view here is a curious one. He claims: 


‘Judgments about what is good or valuable generally 
express practical conclusions about what would, at 
least under the right conditions, be reasons for acting or 
responding in a certain way.’*? Yet surely most 
judgments about what is good express no such 
conclusion, let alone an explicit one. He asserts, by 
contrast, that judgments about what is good (or 
‘valuable’, itself a misleading identification) do so by 
their very nature. Where is the explicit conclusion 
about reasons for doing anything in the judgment that 
rain is good for plants, that a good wildebeest can 
escape most predators, or that a good solution of aqua 
regia will dissolve gold and platinum? One could, of 
course, concoct a conclusion of sorts for any such 
statement, usually highly conditionalised in nature (‘if 
you want to dissolve platinum..., if you have plants 
and they need water and you’re going on holiday 
and..., and so on). None of them will be explicit and it 
is hardly obvious that all of them will be both implicit 
and natural. So on this score, the identification of 
goodness with actualisation does not seem threatened 
by Scanlon’s approach to the ‘open question’ 
argument. 

Suppose, however, that he is right about the 
conceptual connection between judgments of goodness 
and judgments about ‘practical conclusions’ 
concerning reasons for acting or responding in certain 
ways. His position gives rise to a dilemma. According 
to his ‘buck-passing’ theory, goodness is a ‘formal 
property’ that signals the presence of lower-order, 


reason-giving properties. The properties give reason for 
everyone, suitably placed, to respond in various ways 
to their instantiation. Moreover, Scanlon is rightly 
liberal about which ‘judgment-sensitive attitudes’, as 
he calls them, might be in play, such as respect, 
honour, promotion, pursuit, admiration, care, and so 
on. Now take a case of actualisation that he would in 
no way regard as good, such as a particular proton’s 
attracting a particular electron on Alpha Centauri. (I 
include extreme spatio-temporal remoteness so as to 
filter out potential instrumental reasons for responding 
to it such as the attraction’s being good for a science 
experiment or good for the ecosystem.) This 
actualisation, for both buck-passers and nearly all other 
philosophers, is not good; it just is. Scanlon’s 
judgment-sensitive attitudes — the ones had for 
goodness-related reasons** — could never be justified 
by this actualisation. So there has to be a conception of 
judgement-sensitive attitudes such that none of them 
are justified by the proton’s behaviour: it has no 
property that gives a reason to care about it, admire it, 
want to promote the attraction of electrons by protons, 
and so on. 

It seems, though, that any such conception will also 
rule out the justification of judgment-sensitive attitudes 
for what we might call ‘nearby’ actualisations that 
clearly are good: take the life of a thermophile, a 
bacterium thriving at the bottom of the ocean near a 
deep-sea hydrothermal vent. It might be one of those 
organisms, living in extreme conditions, that need 


sulphur for growth or respiration. Its life is shortened 
and ultimately destroyed without it. An unprejudiced 
eye would see that the thermophile functions well 
when it takes in sulphur: this actualisation of its 
potencies is good for it and helps make it a good 
thermophile (of its kind). The judgment that there is 
some good being instantiated here is no less plausible 
than similar judgments in respect of higher organisms, 
yet it is hard to see why, if no judgment-sensitive 
attitude is justified in the proton case, any are justified 
in the thermophile case. On the other hand, if a 
judgment-sensitive attitude is justified in the 
thermophile case, why shouldn’t it be in the proton 
case? What’s the difference? Aren’t they both cases of 
actualisation of potencies? 

Here the buck-passer will protest that whether or not 
there is a difference is not something for the 
Scanlonian account to decide: normative theorists need 
to plug in their own preferred theory of the good, and 
whichever is most plausible is the one the buck-passing 
theory will ipso facto endorse. Well, this is a little 
unfair: the buck-passer will not — or ought not — to 
appeal to a ‘theory of the good’ to plug in because they 
have already given us a theory of the good, namely that 
the good is a merely ‘formal’ property. So what they 
are likely to say is that the normative theorist has to 
plug in their own preferred theory of reason-giving 
properties, and the buck-passing theory will endorse 
whichever is the best theory. This, however, is to pass 
the buck too far. To see why, note that I am not 


suggesting there is no important difference between life 
— even the life of the lowliest bacterium — and non-life. 
Certainly there is, and I will have much more to say 
about it. The good of the thermophile involves its 
flourishing, its doing well as a member of its kind, and 
so on. Nothing parallel applies to a lowly proton. 
Ontologically, there is a huge difference. The question 
is whether any such difference can ground a 
differential assessment of the applicability of 
judgment-sensitive attitudes — and this I dispute. I am 
not offering here a refutation of the buck-passing 
theory (that would require much further discussion), 
only the argument that because of the conceptual 
connection that theory makes between the formal 
property of goodness and lower-level reason-giving 
properties, there is no principled way for it to deny 
goodness to the proton’s actualisation if it accepts it for 
the thermophile; conversely, if it implies denying 
goodness to the proton, it must imply denying it to the 
thermophile, which is wildly implausible. 

How could a principled distinction be made? For all 
the wonders of life, why do they justify judgment- 
sensitive attitudes that the wonders of atomic theory do 
not? If we have reason to admire the thermophile’s 
wondrous biology, we also have reason to admire the 
wondrous, quantum-mechanical complexity of proton- 
electron interactions. Even if we have greater reason to 
admire the way living things operate than non-living 
(as we do, in my view) that does not mean we have no 
reason to admire the proton for what it does, and a 


strong reason at that. The same goes for any other 
attitude (not that too many are in play here!) that might 
be applicable to the cases I have put up for inspection. 
Both cases involve obedience to nature: things’ doing 
as their essences dictate. Either both are fit for 
admiration or neither is. Since the thermophile is, so is 
the proton. What this shows, moreover, is that the glib 
addition by Scanlon? of ‘metaphysical’ to the kinds of 
property, otherwise naturalistic, to which the ‘open 
feel’ of the open question argument applies glides over 
the way in which a substantial metaphysical category 
such as actualisation of potency does not give rise to an 
‘open feel’, or for that matter a ‘closed feel’. It is, think 
Scholastics, a metaphysical category*® as fit for 
admiration as any more familiar first-order property 
denoted by a so-called ‘thick’ concept, even though 
seeing that fitness requires deeper metaphysical 
reflection than any of the more common justifiers of 
judgment-sensitive attitudes. Leaving attitudes aside, 
whether goodness is actualisation of potency cannot be 
airily dismissed as too ‘open’ for serious consideration. 

3. The identification of goodness with actualisation 
simply won’t work because goodness, however we 
understand it, must have an attitudinal aspect to its 
definition that actualisation does not possess. The case 
has not been made for thinking that if an attitudinal 
aspect is necessary, actualisation passes the test. 

Reply: Consider the analogy between goodness and 
truth. You might think there is no analogy, but 
Scholastic (and much non-Scholastic) thought has a 


long tradition behind it of seeing an analogy here. 
Goodness and truth are both highly general concepts, 
marked by the Scholastics (along with unity, being, and 
perhaps others) as ‘transcending’ all the other 
categories of thought, that is, those marking out 
particular kinds of entity whether concrete, abstract, 
substantial, qualitative, and so on. Anything can 
coherently be called good or true (where ‘true’ is 
construed broadly to include the senses of ‘real’, 
‘genuine’, ‘authentic’, ‘actual’, ‘accurate’, etc.) but not 
anything can coherently be called a lion, or a number, 
or a substance, or a property. It is attractive to think of 
goodness and truth as on a par at some highly general 
metaphysical level. Consider now for convenience the 
more specific analogy between the goodness of 
something and the truth of a truth-bearer such as a 
proposition; the basic idea can be carried over to the 
other senses of ‘true’ with a little work. 

Does the truth of a proposition ipso facto give us 
reason to believe it? The question can be interpreted in 
various ways, depending on how we_ understand 
‘reason’, but consider the thought that a true 
proposition, by its very truth, has the property of 
somehow ‘inviting belief’, or a ‘to-be-believedness’ 
about it. Metaphors are hard to avoid here, but the idea 
is that true propositions have what we might call 
‘cognitive attraction’: we might say that all a true 
proposition needs to be believed is for the potential 
believer to be properly situated in respect of it, in 
possession of sufficient warrant, thinking rationally, 


and so on. In the right circumstances, the potential 
believer will become an actual believer. What should 
we say, then, about some highly remote truth having no 
bearing on anyone or anything of significance to any 
potential believer, say some recherché truth about 
events on some as-yet unnamed star a thousand light- 
years away? If the simple truth of the relevant 
proposition’ gives us reason to believe it, the reason 
has to be a very weak one. It is one of those 
propositions such that, if you were immortal and tasked 
with compiling a list of all truths, you would have to 
put this minor astronomical one somewhere on the list. 
Here is a plausible way to think of it: falsehoods, by 
their very falsity, give us no reason to believe them 
(though there might be other, non-truth-value-related, 
reasons, such as threats). Inconsequential truths give us 
some reason, but weak; the more consequential, the 
stronger the reason for believing the truth simply by 
virtue of its truth. At the other end of the spectrum 
from events on a distant star, it is clear that the very 
truth of, say, the proposition that God exists, or that 
there is an afterlife, or of some proposition revealing 
the secrets of the universe, gives everyone the strongest 
reason to believe it. 

If this way of looking at truth itself as a reason for 
belief is credible, then by analogy we should say that 
equally remote and inconsequential cases of goodness 
also give the weakest of reasons for some ‘pro- 
attitude’. If so, then it looks far less implausible to 
identify goodness with fulfilment of appetite since it is 


easy to see the very weak reason one might have for 
admiring the way protons attract electrons, compared 
to the very strong reason one has for admiring Edmund 
Hillary’s ascent of Mount Everest — which was also a 
fulfilment of appetite, namely the actualisation of 
Hillary’s formidable mountain-climbing powers. 

4. ‘How can goodness be identified with being, even 
being under the aspect of fulfilment of appetite? Isn’t it 
obvious that goodness, if it is anything, has an 
evaluative component to it? What is good is in some 
sense valuable or desirable. It is manifest that not 
everything is valuable or desirable, even leaving aside 
evils themselves. Some things are just neutral. If you 
attribute goodness to non-living things, you attribute 
value or desirability to what has no value — only, at 
most, potential instrumental value. But potential 
instrumental value is literally not good enough, on your 
view.’ 

Reply: Aristotle famously claimed that every art, 
skill, action, inquiry, pursuit, and so on, aims at the 
good. Therefore, he concludes, the good is what all 
these things aim at.*° He does not say ‘desire’, though 
one often hears him glossed in this way. He does have 
primarily in mind human pursuits and actions, where 
the term ‘desire’ is more apt, but the Scholastic 
tradition has appropriated Aristotle’s dictum for the 
broader purpose of asserting the goodness of all being. 
Aquinas is a leading representative of the view, citing 
the dictum in his defence of the position that good and 
being are really the same but differ only 


conceptually.2? Unfortunately, however, Aquinas’s 
Latin term ‘appetibile’, in English ‘appetible’, is often 
confusingly translated as ‘desirable’, with Aristotle’s 
dictum translated as ‘goodness is what all things 
“desire’”’.°0 

It is no surprise, then, that goodness has come to be 
seen as essentially bound up with desire and 
desirability. We should, however, have remained with 
the concept of aiming at and similar terms such as 
tending or moving towards; unfortunately English, for 
historico-philosophical reasons, has poor linguistic 
resources to express the very idea! Aquinas 
elaborates as follows: ‘Now it is clear that a thing is 
appetible only in so far as it is perfect; for all aim at 
their own perfection.’** It is easy to see why, to 
contemporary ears, the idea of goodness as fulfilment 
of appetite seems incredible: for it appears to imply 
that there is goodness where there is no desire, and also 
where there is not even the possibility of desire. Now if 
we could show that inanimate being possessed 
teleology of the kind found in animate being, the 
general thesis identifying goodness with being would 
look more plausible on the further assumption that the 
thesis presupposed desire and desirability of the good. 
Of course, however, we should deny this kind of 
teleology for inanimate beings, since attributing it 
would imply one or more of: (i) a purpose, whether 
conscious or unconscious; (ii) benefit or goodness for 
the thing that seeks its good; (iii) action in the light of, 
because of, purpose and/or benefit. 


In no wise should we, and in no wise did Aristotle or 
the Scholastics,?? think of inanimate nature in the 
higher-level teleological terms in which they and we 
think of animate nature in general, and of sentient and 
rational animal nature in particular. So what can we 
attribute to inanimate objects? All inanimate objects 
have essential tendencies — powers they are disposed to 
manifest in virtue of their essences. Goodness consists 
in the manifestation of those tendencies: more 
precisely, when and because they are manifested, 
goodness is manifested. When Aquinas says a thing is 
appetible (desirable) only insofar as it is perfect, he 
means — in my view — that it is appetible only insofar 
as it is a perfection (of some essence/nature). But this is 
where the modern scepticism born of (understandable) 
confusion comes in. Since Aristotle, goodness has been 
conceptually linked to desirability. But if ‘desirable’ 
means ‘worth desiring’ or ‘good to desire’, circularity 
is apparent. Rather, by ‘desirable’ we should in this 
context mean something like ‘perfective’ — which is 
what Aquinas had in mind by ‘goodness’. Following 
from this, the thing that is perfected is also good 
insofar as it is perfected — insofar as it obeys its nature. 
Note that there is no equivocation here over ‘desirable’. 
If ‘desirable’ is understood as ‘capable of being 
desired’, then when applied to inanimate objects all it 
means is that some state is perfective of a thing’s 
nature and capable of being attained by that thing in 
obedience to its nature. If ‘desirable’ is understood as 
‘worth desiring’, then in this context it simply means 


‘perfective of a thing’s nature’ and so what the thing 
will do in obedience to its nature. 

Clearly, then, we can do away once and for all with 
the pseudo-historical nonsense according to which, for 
Aristotle and the Scholastics, falling objects strive or 
try to find the centre of the earth, to take an infamous 
example. Falling objects do not have a purpose in this 
sense nor, ipso facto, do they act in light of a purpose 
that they have. Neither Aristotle nor Aquinas had any 
such thing in mind and only caricatures of them 
presume that they did.** Nor need or should we import 
the notion that falling objects benefit from doing what 
falling objects do, or that it is good for them to obey 
the law of gravity. Rejecting all of this is, however, 
compatible with its being good simpliciter that objects 
obey the law of gravity, because in doing so they 
actualise their essential tendencies. 

5. If manifesting an essential tendency, that is, 
fulfilling an appetite, is what goodness fundamentally 
consists in, does this mean that when an object does not 
manifest an essential tendency it lacks goodness? Here 
is a Stationary stone; it is, among other things, not 
falling. As stationary, it manifests all the essential 
tendencies that stationary material objects manifest, 
which are all — on my view — good. But since it is not 
falling, is it lacking in perfection in some way, and 
hence lacking in goodness? 

Reply: No, because simply not falling is not a lack or 
a failure: simple non-manifestation is in itself neutral 
as to goodness. Perfection, then, should not be 


understood as manifesting every essential tendency 
possessed by a thing. Nor could any object do so, since 
every object has contrary tendencies depending on the 
conditions, e.g. to be at rest or in motion, hot or cold. 
So perfection has to be understood as manifesting 
every essential tendency that an object has, in the 
conditions in which it finds itself. Note the big 
difference with organic beings, since they need certain 
perfections at some time. But nothing inanimate has a 
need, say to be in motion at some time in its existence. 
To be sure, every inanimate thing will, in virtue of its 
mere existence, do certain things in accordance with its 
nature, in whatever conditions it finds itself. That does 
not mean, however, that it needs to do anything in 
particular, in the way that people need to exercise and 
bears need to hibernate. 

6. Suppose we accept the reply to objection 5. No 
inanimate object fails to manifest tendencies in the 
strict sense of failure just explained. All inanimate 
objects, so the story goes, fail to manifest tendencies in 
the weaker sense of never manifesting all of the 
tendencies they have at a given time (or over time, I 
would venture). But this does not show any lack of 
goodness, since whatever they do manifest is good. 
Still, goes the objection, if the claim is that all real 
being in this sense — the actualisation of potentiality — 
is good, with what can it be contrasted? How can it 
make sense to call something good if there is no 
possibility of evil with which to contrast it? 

Reply: 1) We can make a contrast. We can contrast 


inanimate actualisation with the behaviour of living 
things, where strong failure of manifestation does give 
rise to evil, i.e. real lack of goodness. Why must the 
contrast be made within the category of non-living 
things? 

2) Even if there were no living things, such things 
would be conceivable and so there would be a contrast 
to be made. The application of a predicate does not 
require that the application of a contrasting one be 
actual. (It makes sense to call things red even if there 
are no non-red things.) Nor need the contrasting 
predication even be physically possible. (It makes 
sense to say that material objects fall in the earth’s 
gravitational field even if it is physically impossible for 
them to rise.) All that is required is that the contrasting 
predication be metaphysically possible. Note that we 
do not have to countenance the metaphysical 
contingency of the laws of nature to hold this position, 
at least in the weak sense that the contrasting predicate 
must be metaphysically possible of actual objects. All 
we need to suppose is that there are different laws, 
applying to different kinds of object, such that for them 
failure of actualisation amounted to an evil — a genuine 
lack of goodness. 

The objector might still not be persuaded. She might 
insist that goodness can only apply to a thing of a 
certain kind if it is possible for that thing, or at least 
things of that kind, to suffer a genuine lack of goodness 
as opposed to a mere absence. Yet it seems we can 
conceive of a world that is chaotic in the following 


sense. It would have to be a world without real 
essences — an ultra-Humean world in which everything 
could be anything. To put it loosely, there is an 
intellectual ‘pull’ on us to regard such a world as 
deprived of a certain kind of being, namely the being of 
relatively stable natures. Such a world, although 
conceivable, might be _ flat-out metaphysically 
impossible, deeply incoherent — reflecting the natural 
thought that reality is not supposed to be like that. Or if 
possible, its internal chaos might suggest that 
something was lacking — a principle of order or 
objective intelligibility. 

Consider, alternatively, a world devoid of all 
actualisation, some kind of formless potentiality that 
was never actualised. Such worlds would not be good 
in the sense I mean. They would instantiate inanimate 
evil. Note that the purely formless world is of doubtful 
possibility relative to our world because ours is, 
essentially, a mixed world of act and potency. There is 
a plenitude of kinds of being inasmuch as no portion of 
our reality, however remote, contains potency without 
any act: there are no, as it were, interstices consisting 
of pure potentiality. So we should not think of the 
formless world as a world like ours except that the 
interstices are joined up and spread across all of reality, 
with all actuality removed. Nevertheless, we should not 
rule out the absolute possibility of the formless world 
as a world wholly alien to our own, with pure 
potentiality in a permanent state of readiness for the 
reception of forms, and hence actualities. Thought of in 


this way it would, I contend, represent a kind of 
inorganic evil. The formless world would be a world 
deprived of form but needing it for anything actual to 
exist. Aristotle puts this picturesquely when speaking 
of prime matter (pure potentiality) desiring form as ‘the 
female desires the male.’*° Metaphors aside, the idea is 
that reality can be in a state of indeterminacy so radical 
that to call it evil in itself, not because of any relation 
to a possible thinker or some other possible object, is 
apposite. 

7. How can goodness be identified with actualisation 
of potentiality? A hand has the potential to go black 
and crisp when placed in a fire, but this is not good. 

Reply: Assuming the hand is still attached to a living 
body, then being in the fire is good neither for the hand 
nor for the body whose hand it is. But it is still good 
simpliciter — in the sense of good without being good 
for anything — inasmuch as the hand does exactly what 
hands do in fires. But it doesn’t do it qua hand; it does 
it qua lump of organic flesh, and organic flesh is 
combustible. In that sense, the hand does exactly what 
it is supposed to do, just as when a virus gives someone 
a disease the virus does exactly what it is supposed to 
do, even though what it does is not good for the person 
made sick nor for the virus itself. (That is, assuming 
viruses are not organic: doing what it does is not good 
for the virus. If viruses are organic, which is doubtful, 
then infecting other organisms is good for them if it is 
part of their natural life cycle, including reproduction. 
But in that case, what the virus does is not just good 


simpliciter but good for it or its species.) 

To put the point a little more generally, goodness is 
identified, on the Scholastic theory, with actualisation 
of potency, which is not any kind of privation or 
failure. It might be a loss, as when a snake sheds its 
skin or a deciduous tree drops its leaves, but these are 
not failures of fulfilment: they are cases of fulfilment 
since they are cases of obedience to nature. Now, when 
we try to identify an operation (state, process, action, 
etc.) as a case of fulfilment or deprivation, we have to 
attend to the very subject of the operation: what is the 
thing in question? In the case of a hand going into a 
fire, we have both the hand itself — the integral part of 
the human body — and the lump of organic flesh that 
constitutes it (these not being identical since the hand 
can survive loss and addition of flesh). When it enters 
the fire, the flesh does exactly what it is supposed to do 
— it burns, as does any object made largely of carbon. 
The flesh actualises its potency for combustion. But 
the hand does not, even though it is no misuse of 
language to say that a hand burns in the fire. The hand 
does not actualise anything when it enters the fire: 
rather, it loses actualities, that is, all the perfections of a 
human hand, and so suffers deprivation rather than 
undergoing actualisation — similarly for the hand’s 
unfortunate owner. Once we appreciate this line of 
analysis, we can apply it to all of the supposed 
counterexamples of the same genre to the thesis that 
goodness is actualisation. 


1.4 Fulfilment as non-arbitrariness: the 
principle of finality 


The fundamental sense of good, for which I have been 
arguing, has been expressed in most general terms as 
the actualisation of potency; more _ specifically, 
actualisation is understood as the fulfilment of appetite. 
I have also spoken of obedience to nature. In this 
section I want to explore this latter notion a little 
further, both to expand the justification for the general 
thesis about the good and to elaborate its metaphysical 
foundation. 

There is intuitive, pre-theoretical appeal in the idea 
that achieving one’s objectives is good. Unless there is 
reason not to, we react positively to someone’s saying 
that they have achieved their objectives for the day. 
Getting to where you want to go, or need to go, or must 
go, seems on the face of it a good thing simpliciter. So 
it is not as though the idea of goodness as a kind of 
fulfilment starts from a hopelessly implausible place. 
The thought that there is something inherently positive, 
in an evaluative sense, in the fit between an end state 
and the tendency towards it is not outlandish. That said, 
it is often assumed that if there is any good in the fit 
between a tendency and its fulfilment, it must be due to 
a self-imposed objective and usually a conscious one at 
that. The paradigm is of the rational agent’s setting 
herself a target, usually as part of a broader ‘project’ 


for the living of her life. If Molly sets herself the task 
of learning piano and she does so, we unequivocally, 
and without qualification, consider it good. Needless to 
say, if Fred sets himself the task of robbing a bank, and 
he does so, we unequivocally consider it bad. As we 
will see in Part II, however, this sort of example does 
not refute the thesis that all actualisation is good, 
because robbing a bank is a bad objective, and the 
realisation of a bad objective is a privation of rational 
agency, not an actualisation. Although we will not 
consider morality directly, setting out the way in which 
the privation theory of evil works will demonstrate 
why the example of Fred is one of badness rather than 
goodness. That said, there is a remainder of the good in 
the purely instrumental rationality of Fred’s behaviour: 
he fulfilled his objective, albeit the objective was bad 
and so vitiated any moral goodness in the act. 

Some beings can choose, at least within a range, the 
objectives they pursue, and what they choose may not 
perfect their nature. Others, such as_ non-rational 
animals, may also act in a non-perfective way, i.e. in 
disobedience to their nature, by dint of sickness, 
damage, or unfavourable conditions. Non-living things 
cannot, however, disobey their natures: they do 
whatever they do in obedience to their natures. Hence 
the need for avoiding the trap I alluded to earlier: if the 
potency of a given inorganic object is thwarted, say by 
internal or external interference (such as by what are 
called in the dispositions literature finks, antidotes, 
inter alia®*°) what this entails is that either the selfsame 


object will do something else in accordance with its 
nature, or some other object will do something else in 
accordance with its nature because the initial object has 
ceased to exist. 

To take some simple examples,’ heating a magnet 
above its Curie temperature will demagnetise it. 
Toughening glass by producing Prince Rupert’s Drops 
results in glass that can withstand a hammer blow to 
one end. Rubber can have its elasticity removed by 
freezing it. It is clear in these cases that the relevant 
substances have not gone out of existence: they have, 
rather, been prevented from doing what they normally 
do (with ‘normally’ here a statistical marker for what 
they must do in a range of circumstances, given their 
natures”’). In these new circumstances, however, they 
still obey their natures: glass, for instance, does 
whatever it must do if it is toughened. So it is not as 
though there is an intrinsic proper function for 
inorganic objects such that they either perform well or 
badly as objects of their kind. Nevertheless, by obeying 
their natures they still display what the Scholastics call 
finality. 

The Scholastics adhered to what is called the 
principle of finality: every agent acts for an end.*? The 
end, whatever it may be, is that which is perfective of 
the nature of the thing. Finality is another way of 
talking about final causes, those causes which were 
banished from science and philosophy under the 
influence of Descartes, Spinoza, Hume, and other post- 
Scholastic thinkers. The banishment was, I contend, 


hasty. In fact, given that efficient causality, in the post- 
Scholastic era, came to be regarded as the only kind of 
causality there is, it is surprising that final causality 
was dispensed with given its status as a precondition 
for any efficient causality whatsoever. 

Scholastic philosophers took the ‘principle of 
finality’ to be central to the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
metaphysical edifice. Variations of the principle of 
finality include the proposition that every nature is 
ordered to an end; that nature does not act in vain; that 
the end is the first principle of activity; and that the end 
is the reason for all movement.*? The idea these 
formulations seek to capture is that final causes — ends 
of action — are built into all agents, whether the agents 
be conscious or not. Centuries-old yet still-recycled 
canards about Scholastics’ holding that everything 
‘tries’ to achieve some end, ‘strives’ for it or ‘seeks’ it 
(cf. the wilful distortion of Aristotle remarked on 
earlier) have achieved’ nothing beyond the 
misrepresentation of intellectual history and_ the 
retardation of philosophical progress. Key for the 
Scholastics is the idea that all activity is ordered toward 
ends, whether the ends be freely chosen, in the case of 
much — but not all — rational action, or else built into 
agents in virtue of their essential constitutions. We 
have no need to import the notion of representation, or 
anything mentalistic, into final causes as such; so we 
have no need to fear the panpsychism or other ‘spooky’ 
metaphysics that worries contemporary philosophers 
reacting to the ‘physical intentionality’ found in powers 


and given new life by C.B. Martin and George Molnar, 
among others.*! Nor should we worry, with the Eleatic 
Principle** in mind, that final causes are not real causes 
and so not real at all. The directedness of powers 
towards their manifestations — that water solidifies 
when cooled to a certain temperature or that salt 
dissolves when introduced into water — is an intrinsic 
feature of the bearers of powers. The bearers of powers 
are the agents, whether living or non-living, that 
exercise those powers on the world and so manifest 
their causal efficacy. It is in virtue of those intrinsic 
features — the various kinds of directedness attaching to 
the various powers — that agents are able to act, and 
hence those features are genuine causes of the capacity 
agents have to act upon the world. They are not 
efficient causes, to be sure, but they are causes 
nonetheless. For the Scholastic, these final causes are 
part of the overall formal cause of the agent, in other 
words, its essence. In less Scholastic terms, we can say 
that the causality of final causes is a kind of 
constitutive causality — that part of the agent’s essence 
in virtue of which it is able to have effects upon the 
world. 

We can happily speak of what a power represents, as 
long as we define it as no more than the end built into it 
in virtue of its essence — Martin’s ‘what- forness’.*° 
This is the final cause of the power; better, a final 
cause of the power-bearer. In further clarification, it is 
important first to emphasise that the reality of final 
causes is not constituted by the existence of what I call 


a ‘fininculus’** residing within a power-bearer, 
somehow activated by a stimulus and thereby making 
the power-bearer manifest its power. The idea is not 
only absurd, but on the theory of final causes it would 
generate a vicious regress. Final causes are the 
precondition of the very possibility of any efficient 
causality. If fire burns wood but not pure water, if beta 
particles can penetrate a sheet of paper but not a sheet 
of lead, this can only be because the agents are ordered 
to some effects rather than others: they each have their 
own finality, which restricts the range of their effects. 
Remove the finality and you remove efficient causation 
altogether. But if this is the case, there could be no 
fininculi acting as_ efficient causes of power 
manifestation since they too would require a higher- 
order finality ordering their own efficient causal 
behaviour. We would then have to postulate further, 
higher-order fininculi, themselves explained in terms of 
yet more efficient causation, and so on ad infinitum. 
We would never arrive at an explanation of all efficient 
causality in terms of final causality, contra the 
Scholastic theory. In any case, that the idea of fininculi 
is as unscientific as that of homunculi should be 
sufficient to dispel it as no more than a pejorative 
irrelevance. 

Secondly, puzzlement over whether final causes 
‘exist’ is generated by the very woolliness of the 
question. Final causes are real causes, only not 
efficient. So we should not expect them to be events, 
States, processes, or substances of any kind. If that is 


what existence requires, then they do not exist. But 
why should existence require this? Plenty of things 
exist that are neither events, states, processes, nor 
substances. What about properties, or maybe property 
instances — which the Scholastics usually called 
modes? Final causes cannot be first-order properties, 
since these are the ones whose very finality Scholastics 
take final causes to explain. We might think of final 
causes as higher-order properties of agents; we might 
say, for instance, that the finality of salt with respect to 
solubility in water is explained by a_ higher-order 
property governing salt’s first-order structural and 
compositional properties such that salt interacts with 
water in a certain way. The point, for present purposes, 
is that if we think of final causes in this fashion then 
we must not conceive of them as in any way producing 
the first-order properties or doing anything to salt to 
make it behave in the relevant way. Rather, we need to 
think of the final causes as something like a Scholastic 
causal principle, a metaphysical ‘spring of action’ from 
which an agent’s first-order behaviour derives. If we 
decide to step on eggshells by saying that a final cause 
is a reason for action, then the final cause governing 
salt’s behaviour in water is the reason for its 
dissolving. This does not imply that salt has a reason 
for dissolving in the way that Fred has a reason for 
putting salt on his salad. In rational agents, reasons for 
action are mediated by concepts — better, by abstraction 
(worse, by ‘representations’). The reason for salt’s 
dissolution in water is the final cause of its behaviour: 


salt is governed by a higher-order property in virtue of 
which it behaves in water in a certain way. That higher- 
order property is part of the essence of salt, what 
Scholastics — following Aristotle’s fourfold theory of 
causation — called the ‘formal cause’ of salt. In other 
words, it is part of the essence of salt to be soluble in 
water: when we isolate any power or cluster of powers 
in virtue of which a substance behaves in a certain way, 
we thereby isolate one or more final causes of the 
substance’s behaviour. 

Having set out the basic theory of goodness as 
actualisation of potency, where actualisation is 
understood as fulfilment of appetite according to a 
thing’s nature, I now proceed in chapter 2 to develop 
the Scholastic theory by showing how it deals with a 
number of important contemporary debates about 
goodness. In the course of this development I will 
solidify the idea of inorganic goodness — that goodness 
really is found in the world of the non-living. In 
chapter 3 the idea of inorganic goodness will be 
explored in depth. 
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Enchiridion on Faith, Hope, and Love, sec. 13, Augustine 
(1955/398): 344. (omnis natura in quantum natura est, 
bonum est. Augustine’s use of the term ‘natura’ here is no 
accident, as will be made clear throughout the present book.) 
Which are actualisations of the power of God. 

See Oderberg (2007). 

Classifications where the genus and differentia are the same 
— Vulpes vulpes, Rattus rattus (black rat), Bison bison 
(American bison), inter alia — are tautonyms whose 
nomenclature is a pure accident of scientific history: for 
instance, the organism turned out to be the only species in its 
genus or the first one discovered in its genus. 

I refer the reader back to the Preface and the Introduction for 
my position on the interchangeability of ‘Scholastic’ and 
‘Aristotelian-Thomistic’ throughout this book. 

Augustine (1955/398): Book VII, ch. 12, p.148. (‘ergo 
quamdiu sunt, bona sunt. ergo quaecumque sunt, bona sunt’; 
cf. quotation at the beginning of Part I of the present book.) 
MacDonald (1988): 276. (Ea quae sunt bona sunt. Tenet 
enim communis sententia doctorum omne quod est ad bonum 
tendere.) 

Summa Theologica (hereafter ST) I q.5 a.1 resp, Aquinas 
(1920): 53 (bonum et ens sunt idem secundum rem). 

De Hebdomadibus, Solution. My translation differs from 
that of MacDonald (1988): 277. The Latin is: Hinc intueor 
aliud in eis esse quod bona sunt, aliud quod sunt, which 
MacDonald renders as: ‘From this point of view I observe 
that, in their case, that they are good and what they are are 
different.’ I prefer ‘that they are’ to ‘what they are’, and I 
render the whole more colloquially in the main text. 

ST1q.5 a.1: Aquinas (1920): 52-4 and also subsequent 
articles. 
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Consider this definition of ‘good’ in Wuellner (1956a): ‘1. in 
its formal nature. that which is suitable to or befitting a 
being. 2. in its formal effect. that which all things desire; the 
desirable; the object of the natural needs or tendencies of a 
being.’ I will have more to say about aspects of this 
definition as we proceed, including the point that it is not 
strictly a definition at all. 

As in Ellis (2001), a view which I support in Oderberg 
(2007), summed up in the slogan that the laws of nature are 
the laws of natures. 

It is hard to find a representative of such a view, but an 
essentialist could conceivably hold that there are laws of 
nature, as independent metaphysical principles, that 
determine the essences of things. The view seems 
implausible on its face, given the status and nature of these 
laws as free-floating phenomena. 

Though we should, I submit, think that they are. For a 
defence, see Smith (2001), Ellis (2001), Bird (2007). For an 
interesting contrary view, see Roberts (2010), who argues 
that even scientific essentialism entails that some laws are 
contingent. 

As opposed to rockier. 

Moore (1993/1903): ch. 1. 

See Stratton-Lake and Hooker (2006): 150-2. 

Scanlon (1998): 96, endorsed by Stratton-Lake and Hooker 
(2006): 151. Scanlon claims to be citing Moore directly for 
the expression ‘open feel’, but I have not been able to find 
this expression in Principia Ethica or even the claim that a 
question might feel open. 

Moore thought this is what openness amounted to. 

A point long used against Moore by naturalists, inspired by 
the work of Putnam who also explicitly directs it against 
Moore: Putnam (1981): 205-11. Pigden (2012) gives credit 
to Durrant (1970) for first making the point. 

Scanlon (1998): 96-7. 

That is, the idea that a question about the truth of the 
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definition is ‘open’. 

Scanlon (1998): 96. 

By which I mean attitudes justified by a goodness judgment 
(not forgetting that goodness is not supposed, for the buck- 
passer, to provide a reason for the attitudes over and above 
the properties to which the goodness judgment points). 

And Moore (1993/1903): ch. 2, sec. 35, who even more 
glibly identifies ‘metaphysical’ properties with those 
denoting ‘some supersensible reality’. 

I use the term ‘category’ rather than ‘property’ for reasons I 
explain in chapter 2, section 2.1. 

Note that for the purpose of argument I am taking 
propositions to be objective, abstract entities that hold (or 
fail to hold) irrespective of whether anyone has any attitude 
concerning them. Although I do not necessarily endorse this 
view, it is a plausible one. My argument could as easily be 
developed in terms of facts understood as objective states of 
affairs: truth here would then be equated with the factuality 
of a fact — its obtaining. 

Nicomachean Ethics Book 1, 1094a, Ross (1925): Pdsa 
téchné, kai pdsa méthodos, homoios dé praxis te kai 
prohairesis, agathou tinds ephiesthai dokei. Did kalos 
apephénanto tagathon, hou pant’ ephietai. 

ST 1q.5 a.1 resp, Aquinas (1920): 53, 
https://dhspriory.org/thomas/summa/FP/FP005.html#FPQ5A 
[last accessed 30/09/19]. 

See, for example, Aquinas (1920): 53, where the usually 
reliable Fathers of the English Dominican Province translate 
‘appetibile’ and ‘appetunt’ as ‘desirable’ and ‘desire’ 
respectively. 

Even though ‘appetible’ survives in history-of-philosophy 
circles, the verb ‘appetise’ is rarely used (see Glenn 1951: 
270 for an unusual example), whereas the Latin ‘appetit’ is 
common. 

ST1q.5 a.1 resp, Aquinas (1920): 53. 

There may have been exceptions in the case of the 
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Scholastics, but by no means is it true of Augustine, 
Boethius, Aquinas and his major commentators, or the 
nineteenth and twentieth-century neo-Scholastics, among 
others. 

For an acute exposé of the nonsense spouted in this area, see 
Herbert (2014). 

Physics Book 1.9 192a22-3, Ross (1930) (ephiesthai). 

For more on finks and antidotes, see Bird (1998), (2007): 
chs. 2 and 3 passim; Lewis (1997); Martin (1994). 

See Oderberg (2011a) for further discussion of these sorts of 
case. For a further example, see Bird’s (2001) discussion of 
the solubility of salt in water and the role of Coulomb’s 
Law. (I disagree with some aspects of his position: Oderberg 
(2007): ch. 6.4.) 

That is, what they must do in the statistically normal range 
of circumstances in which we find the objects. 

See Wuellner (1956a): 47. 

See Wuellner (1956b): 38. 

Martin and Pfeifer (1986), Molnar (2003), Martin (2008). 
For typical worries about panpsychism and so on, see 
Mumford (1999) and Bird (2007): ch. 5.6-5.7. For my 
dissipation of these concerns, see Oderberg (2017). 

The principle that nothing is real that lacks causal power. A 
notable defender is Armstrong (1978: 5). 

Martin (2008): 59. 

By analogy with ‘homunculus’. 


2 Developing the Scholastic 
Conception of Goodness 


2.1 Goodness as neither essentially 
moral nor essentially organic 


I have argued for the view that goodness at its 
fundamental, primary level, is to be identified with 
being, and by being I mean, in this context, the 
actualisation of potency. But since goodness and being 
differ conceptually, albeit not really,' the conception of 
actualisation on which I have focused is fulfilment of 
appetite: goodness is whatever it is that fulfils the 
appetites, or essential tendencies, of a thing of a given 
kind. 

There is nothing essentially moral, or even organic, 
about such a_ base-level phenomenon. Given 
essentialism, all things have essences whether organic 
or not, and so all things have essential tendencies or 
appetites which are capable of fulfilment and which, 
when fulfilled, manifest the essences of the things with 
the relevant appetites. Indeed, discovering and learning 
about the appetites of things is precisely how we come 


to know their essences. It is by observing the 
characteristic behaviour of mammals that we learn the 
essence of mammals, and by observing (however 
indirectly) the characteristic behaviour of protons or 
water molecules that we come to learn the essence of 
protons and water respectively. 

One of the few relatively contemporary philosophers 
to have understood and elaborated the reality of 
goodness, as I have sought to explain it, is the mid- 
twentieth-century American philosopher John Wild. 
Wild emphasises what he calls ‘existential tendencies’ 
and identifies goodness (what he sometimes calls 
‘value’) with ‘the fulfilment of tendencies determined 
by the structure of the existent entity’.? He asserts: 
‘What is good is the fulfilment of being’.* On his 
‘realistic analysis of value’,’ ‘the essential structure of 
the entity, determining its tendencies to proceed in a 
certain direction, is a natural norm, not constructed by 
man but embedded in the very being of a changing 
thing and discovered by ontological analysis.’® Wild 
sometimes speaks as if these tendencies are restricted 
to the organic realm,’ but in fact he attributes them to 
all being, whether organic or inorganic.® He speaks 
quite generally of ‘metaphysical or transcendental 
goodness, which extends as far as being itself, for all 
existence is the perfection of some nature.’? It is true 
that in one place he ‘identifies value not with 
existence’!? and in another asserts: ‘Existence must be 
good’.'! The inconsistency is only apparent, however, 


since when he claims not to identify value with 
existence he contrasts this view with the one that 
identifies value with the ‘fulfilment of tendencies’ of 
existing things. In other words, he should be read as 
echoing the thought of Boethius, as interpreted by 
Aquinas, that goodness and_ existence differ 
conceptually, not in reality. And his assertion that 
existence itself must be good occurs within the context 
of his elaboration of the tendential nature of reality, the 
‘dynamic nature of finite entities’ .'¢ 

Wild’s little-studied work is remarkable for its 
upholding of the Scholastic tradition outside the realm 
of classic Scholastic writers, and his work has inspired 
a large part of the analysis I undertake in this book. 
Note, though, that he does not qualify the concept of 
inorganic badness in the way I have, appearing to 
believe that wherever there is being there is the 
possibility for the ‘frustrating’ or ‘thwarting’ of 
tendencies, thereby justifying the attribution of badness 
(or privation).!° I think this takes the Scholastic 
position somewhat too far, as suggested in chapter 1, 
and I will say more about it later in this chapter and in 
Part II. 

I also remark that Wild denies that goodness and 
badness (‘value and disvalue’, as he sometimes calls 
them) are properties at all. Rather, they are ‘existential 
categories or modes of existing’.'* This is wholly 
consonant with the Scholastic view as stated but needs 
a little unpacking. The idea is that we should not rank 
goodness, any more than being, truth, unity, and other 


highly generic, ‘transcendental’ modes of reality, as 
properties alongside all the familiar ones. Goodness, 
spanning all of being itself, is a way in which being is 
manifested. It is not a part of reality like redness or 
temperature, but reality itself conceived in a certain 
way — as fulfilment of appetite. This does not mean we 
cannot truly say of some thing that it is good, or that 
there are different kinds of goodness corresponding to 
the different kinds of being and their essential 
tendencies. What it does mean is that it is futile to look 
for a property in terms of which goodness can be 
defined, whether naturalistic, | non-naturalistic, 
supernatural, or purely ‘formal’ (as in the buck-passing 
theory). To identify goodness with a particular property 
is to isolate only one portion of reality as good whereas 
all of reality is good in the way I have argued. To 
identify it with a ‘formal’ property is to deny goodness 
any substantive reality at all: there will, to be sure, be 
substantive lower-level properties that are good, but for 
them to be good is no ‘addition of being’, to use a 
popular metaphysical term, to what they already are. 
Still, if the buck-passer insists that the lower-level 
properties are all good in virtue of being reason-giving 
(in the appropriate sense of ‘reason’) then goodness 
starts not to look like a formal property at all but rather 
like a second-order substantive property. If this is so, 
then the prior objection applies: goodness, as a 
phenomenon, spans far more than the mere property of 
being reason-giving. 

I will spend the remainder of this chapter fleshing 


out the Scholastic theory of goodness, using as my 
framework a series of important contemporary debates 
(by no means all) about the nature of the good. Can 
goodness be defined? Should we be attributivists or 
predicativists about the good? How should we 
understand intrinsic goodness and final goodness? Can 
we distinguish instrumental goodness from what might 
be called contributory goodness? By focusing on these 
questions through a peculiarly Scholastic lens, we will 
gain a much clearer understanding of how the 
Scholastic theory works — how the Scholastic mind 
approaches goodness as such. Among other elements, 
the concept of inorganic goodness, which is an 
essential part of theory, will be clarified and, hopefully, 
seen as at least worthy of further consideration and 
perhaps even as more plausible than anyone might first 
imagine. 


2.2 The attributive/predicative debate 


Is goodness definable? Strictly speaking, we should say 
that it is not. To define something is to draw its limits — 
to isolate it as a portion of reality and say what makes 
it the portion of reality it is, distinct from all the other 
portions. This is how we define tigers, or water, or 
metals: we say what it is about these kinds of thing that 
sets them apart from all the other bits of reality such as 
lions, liquid helium, and non-metals such as oxygen 
and sulphur. But goodness spans all of reality, not in 
the sense that everything is good — since evil is real — 
but in the sense that wherever there are things with 
essences there is goodness, which is the actualisation of 
potentialities belonging to essence. Since (remember 
the assumption of essentialism) all beings have 
essences, goodness is wherever being is, and vice 
versa. Goodness just is being understood as the 
actualisation of potentiality. Goodness is, then, as 
broad as being itself, and just as we cannot define 
being itself,'° so we cannot define goodness. 

You might think being can be defined by isolating it 
from non-being, yet how could that yield a definition? 
We can distinguish being from non-being but we 
cannot begin to understand non-being (the non-being of 
unicorns and Santa Claus, for instance) without already 
understanding being. Similarly, we cannot define 
goodness by contrasting it with evil or badness,!° since 


we have no grasp of evil without a prior grasp of good. 
Some categories are simply ‘transcendental’, as the 
Scholastics say: like truth and unity, so also being and 
goodness resist delimitation since they span all things 
of all kinds, and what they do not span cannot be 
understood independently of them. 

Note how different this approach to definability is 
from G.E. Moore’s, for whom goodness is indefinable 
because it is a simple property, that is, not resolvable 
into parts in the way that we might define a horse in 
terms of its equine parts and their arrangement.!’ 
Goodness, on the Scholastic view, is not simple: the 
components of actuality and potentiality are necessary 
for there to be an instance of goodness in the natural 
world. So goodness, although strictly indefinable, is 
complex and also capable of characterisation in terms 
of the actualisation of potency. A useful way to 
understand the distinction is to think of the polar 
opposite of transcendental categories, namely 
particulars. | Whereas  transcendentals § embrace 
everything in one way or another, particulars embrace 
nothing beyond themselves. There is no way of 
defining a particular such as Socrates or John Lennon 
qua particular: they are both human beings and there is 
a definition of human beings, so they both have the 
same definition, but there is no definition of the 
particulars within the kind that sets one apart from the 
other. It makes sense to ask what Socrates is, and the 
answer will be ‘human being’, and we can define 
‘human being’; but it makes no sense to ask further, 


‘But what is Socrates as an individual?’, or some such. 
All we can do is say who he is, and then characterise 
him in terms of his qualities. The same goes for 
goodness and the other transcendentals: we can identify 
them by saying what they are, and we can characterise 
them, talk about them and how they figure in the 
scheme of reality; but we can do no more. 

The question of definition, I submit, is somewhat of 
a red herring in our pursuit of understanding: if you 
mean something fairly loose by ‘definition’, goodness 
can be defined. Strictly, however, it cannot. The 
famous — or perhaps infamous — attributive/predicative 
question also, as I will show, leads us on a wild goose 
chase. It is a much-debated topic, raised initially by 
Peter Geach.!® Geach argued that ‘good’ is a logically 
attributive adjective rather than a logically predicative 
one. An attributive adjective cannot, logically, be split 
from the substantive it qualifies, whereas a predicative 
adjective can. From ‘George is a_ talented 
mathematician’ we cannot infer both ‘George is 
talented’ and ‘George is a mathematician’. If we could, 
then if George was also an artist we could infer 
‘George is a talented artist’: this because we have 
already inferred that George is simply talented, talented 
tout court, so he should be talented whatever else he 
may be, artist included. But George might not be a 
talented artist. Even if he were, we could not infer this 
from the premises. By contrast, from ‘George is a 
bearded mathematician’ we certainly can infer that he 
is both bearded pure and simple as well as a 


mathematician, and so if he is an artist we can infer 
that he is a bearded artist. Whereas ‘bearded’ is 
logically predicative, ‘talented’ is logically attributive: 
it ‘sticks’ to the substantive it qualifies and does not 
logically transfer to any other substantive under which 
the same subject falls even if the qualification is in fact 
true for the same subject in both cases. 

Geach thinks this logico-semantic insight into the 
nature of the term ‘good’ (and ‘bad’) carries 
metaphysical consequences. His target is what he calls 
‘Objectivists’, philosophers such as Moore and Ross 
who believe in what is sometimes called ‘goodness 
simpliciter’ or ‘absolute goodness’. There is no such 
property, according to Geach, since ‘good’ is not 
logically predicative. The idea of ‘a simple and 
indefinable non-natural attribute’ is chimerical, and the 
‘undesired consequences’? of naturalism rule it out as 
an alternative. Metaphysically, for Geach, goodness is 
always attached to a kind, with the standard of 
goodness conveyed by the kind. And this, he believes, 
favours a broadly Aristotelian account of goodness. 

There is much that has been and can be said on this 
topic, and I do not propose to rehearse familiar points. I 
will restrict myself to several observations that bear 
more or less directly on the theory of the good I 
defend. To start with, we should be sceptical of the 
extent to which logico-semantic insights can inform us 
as to the nature of goodness. It is sound philosophical 
procedure to take observations about language”? as an 
occasional starting point for deeper metaphysical 


reflection, but there is no a priori reason to think that 
language faithfully tracks metaphysical truth any more 
than belief does. Hence the path from evidence about 
the attributive use of ‘good’ (and ‘bad’) to knowledge 
of what goodness is — namely, always kind-relative — is 
always going to be hazardous. The hazard is magnified 
by Geach’s leap from some _ observations about 
attributive usage and licit inference to the unqualified 
claim that ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are always attributive 
adjectives.*! On the present theory this cannot be the 
case, as I will explain. 

Before criticizing Geach, however, I wish to defend 
him against certain objections that are in my view 
shaky at best. Consider, for example, Charles Pigden’s 
objection that a well-built, well-functioning, and hence 
good nuclear missile might nevertheless be, quite 
simply, bad or ‘just plain evil’.** It can be both a good 
instance of its kind and yet absolutely bad. Whether or 
not nuclear missiles are evil is beside the point; the 
point is that the claim is intelligible and so seems to 
indicate a legitimate predicative use of ‘bad’ that itself 
suggests a metaphysical truth about badness — and 
goodness — simpliciter. As directed at what appears to 
be Geach’s official position — that ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are 
always attributive in the strict sense of requiring a 
qualified substantive and not necessarily anything 
more — Pigden’s objection is strong, since there is no 
kind K in the offing such that wonderfully-constructed, 
perfectly-functioning nuclear missiles could intelligibly 
be bad Ks.?° 


From there on, however, Pigden’s objection breaks 
down. I want to highlight two interconnected replies 
that, when taken together, underline the core truth in 
the attributivist account without requiring one to accept 
all of its apparent commitments.** First, as noted, 
Geach seems to think that nothing more than a 
substantive — better, a sortal or kind term — is necessary 
to give sense to a goodness (or badness) claim. If so, 
nuclear missiles pose a problem (as do other examples, 
as we shall see): there does not appear to be a kind in 
the offing, as Pigden insists. But if we expand the 
requirement to that of a sortal term plus adjunct the 
attributivist is in a much better position. A well- 
functioning nuclear missile will be a good missile (of 
its kind), and yet a bad missile to make, or a bad 
weapon to make. It may also be a bad weapon to use, 
or a bad weapon to intend to use. As long as we allow 
adjuncts, we can find a relevant sortal term to fit the 
attributivist bill. Moreover, the assertion that nuclear 
missiles are bad to make, sortal term not explicitly 
stated, does not help the predicativist: the assertion 
obviously carries a suppressed sortal term, just as the 
claim ‘you are good’ when what is meant is (for 
example, depending on context) that you are a good 
person. For what it’s worth, note that from 


(1) That missile is bad to make 
we cannot infer 

(2) That missile is bad 

and 


(3) *That missile is to make 
whereas we can infer 

(4) That is a missile 

and 

(5) That is bad to make 


so there is no mileage to be gained by trying to find a 
predicative ‘bad’ in (1). ‘Bad to make’ forms a 
semantic unit, and it invites the natural question ‘bad 
what to make?’ If the missile is a bad weapon to make, 
the relevant sortal is ‘weapon’ and the sortal plus 
adjunct is ‘weapon to make’, which sounds odd until 
we think of weapons to make as simply members of the 
kind contemplated weapons: there is nothing odd or 
metaphysically fishy about such a kind, even though 
the kind is clearly mind-dependent and artificial across 
several dimensions. It is not as though the attributivist 
needs to restrict his claim to a class of ‘privileged’ 
kinds, as long as the kinds to which he does appeal are 
not obviously gerrymandered or ad hoc. Contemplated 
weapons are neither of these, whether it is their 
manufacture, use, or intended use that is contemplated. 

Note that on this analysis the claim is not that a good 
missile is a bad contemplated weapon to make; after 
all, making a contemplated weapon might reasonably 
be thought to be the sort of thing you could only do by 
contemplating! However, if you think of a ‘bad 
contemplated weapon to make’ as_ containing 
redundancy, since the ‘to make’ is already implicit in 
the ‘contemplated’, then it is not at all odd to speak of 
making a contemplated weapon with machinery, just as 


Henry Ford used machinery to make his contemplated 
Model T. But then to eliminate the redundancy we 
need only appeal to the sortal contemplated weapon: a 
good missile may well be a bad one of those.*° 

The second reply to Pigden is that we can broaden 
the location of the kind in the kind-relative account, 
hence departing from Geach’s narrower thesis. The 
reason the attributivist can proffer substantives such as 
“weapon to make’ or ‘weapon to use’, and the reason 
such sortals are not, appearances perhaps to the 
contrary, gerrymandered or ad hoc, is that they signify 
the relations between, in the example at hand, nuclear 
missiles and other kinds of thing such that nuclear 
missiles come out as bad at all. If they are bad, they are 
bad because they produce bad people (people who end 
up injured, sick, and ultimately dead), manifest bad 
intentions — the intentions of people who are bad in 
another way, namely morally bad — or in some other 
fashion indicate, cause, are a sign of, manifestly bad Ks 
for various values of K. The categorisation might be 
unwieldy, but the idea is easy to grasp. Geach’s 
principal metaphysical idea always was that goodness 
and badness require a standard for their instantiation, 
which can only be given by a kind: not, the attributivist 
claims (or should claim), necessarily by the kind 
instantiated by the thing to which goodness is 
attributed, but by some kind instantiated by things 
related to the thing to which goodness is attributed. 

Once we see this, we can dispose of 
counterexamples that do not manifest some non- 


standard use of language. A likely case of non-standard 
use*° would be the proposition that Harold Shipman 
was Britain’s worst serial killer. The ‘worst’ here, so 
the objection goes, cannot be attributive since 
Shipman, due to his prolific success, was actually 
Britain’s best serial killer. ‘Worst’ must signify that 
Shipman was bad simpliciter. There are two things 
going on here. First, as for missiles, so for serial killers: 
a good serial killer will be a bad person — the 
substantive is ready to hand — and he will be a bad 
person because he produces people who are bad in 
another way (dead), manifests bad intentions and so his 
own personal badness, produces badness for society, 
and so on. There is no room here for badness 
simpliciter. Secondly, I suspect a non-standard usage of 
‘worst’ in this context. ‘Worst’ implies ‘bad’; yet it 
would be odd to say that Shipman was a bad serial 
killer even though he was Britain’s worst. It’s not that 
the usage is odd directly because he was a good serial 
killer — after all he could be a good serial killer in one 
way and bad in another — but because ‘worst’ in this 
context means something like ‘most serious’ or ‘most 
prolific’ rather than ‘most bad’, and being most prolific 
implies being good at serial killing rather than bad at 
ite? 

Michael J. Zimmerman, by contrast, gives a 
counterexample to attributivism that does not involve 
non-standard usage: x might be an intrinsically good 
state of mind, and since a state of mind is a state of 
affairs, x will be an intrinsically good state of affairs; 


yet such an inference would be blocked if intrinsic 
goodness were logically attributive.*® For example, 
Jane’s pleasure, if an intrinsically good state of mind, 
will also be an intrinsically good state of affairs, 
moreover it will also be, so it seems, just plain 
intrinsically good; and it is hard to see what other 
substantives might be on offer to block these sorts of 
inference. There are a couple of problems with this 
supposed counterexample. One is the substantiveness 
of the term ‘state of affairs’. On the one hand, the 
attributivist can object that ‘state of affairs’ in this 
context is too thin to bring with it any standard of 
goodness by which one could even determine in 
principle whether the inference went through: it is 
about as useful as ‘thing’ or ‘way for Jane to be’, or 
some such. On the other hand, if ‘state of affairs’ is 
supposed to have more content, so as to bring a 
standard of goodness with it, then it can only be 
whatever standard is inherited from the more 
determinate ‘state of mind’, assuming the latter does 
carry a standard of goodness. Yet this would be to 
cheat the attributivist, not refute them. Consider the 
argument that a rose bush might be intrinsically good, 
and since it is an object it will be an intrinsically good 
object. The inference does not go through, not because 
it might be false that the rose bush is an intrinsically 
good object, but because there are no independently 
contentful truth conditions for being an intrinsically 
good object: whatever standard of goodness enables us 
to determine the latter must be inherited from the 


former, more determinate, substantive. But what about 
the fact that a rose bush might be intrinsically good, 
and since it is a plant it will be an intrinsically good 
plant? First, the attributivist claim is not that such 
inferences never go through, only that they do not 
always go through. If Bill is a good cricketer he is a 
good sportsman, but that is because (i) being a good 
sportsman carries a standard of goodness, (ii) that 
standard is not wholly inherited from being a good 
cricketer, and (iii) the standard for being a good 
cricketer is an instance of the standard for being a good 
sportsman. More generally, attributive (Geach-style) 
inferences of the form: 


x is a good F 


Being an F entails being a G 
xis a good G 





go through only if 


(i) being a G catries a standard of goodness; 

(ii) the standard of goodness for being a G is not 
wholly inherited from the standard of 
goodness for being an F; 

(iii) the standard of goodness for being an F is an 
instance of the standard of goodness for being 
aG. 


Zimmerman’s state of mind example violates either (i) 
or (ii). The standard examples of invalid inference 
employed by attributivists, such as that from ‘x is a 


good violinist’ to ‘x is a good person’, violate (iii). And 
they violate (iii) because, for example, being a violinist 
is not an instance of being a person, even if it is true 
that ‘x is a violinist’ entails ‘x is a person’. Being a 
violinist is an instance of being a musician, and Jane is 
an instance of the kind person, but Jane’s being a 
violinist is not an instance of her being a person: 
instances of the kind person are particular human 
beings pure and simple, not violinists, postmen, or 
deep-sea divers, which are instances of artists, 
tradesmen, professionals of various types, and so on. 
The rose bush example, by contrast, clearly satisfies 
(i)-(iii). 

The second problem derives from ignoring the 
connection between the intrinsic and instrumental 
properties of a thing. Varying Zimmerman’s example, 
consider John and Jane’s friendship. Suppose it is an 
intrinsically good personal relationship. Suppose also 
that it is a way of doing business, given that John and 
Jane have a modicum of business skill between them 
and a desire to make money. If they put their minds to 
it, they could have a small amount of business success, 
but far less than if they worked separately. Or consider 
the old warning that friends should rarely do business 
together since they will soon fall out. It would then be 
the case that their intrinsically good relationship was 
not a good way of doing business, and this irrespective 
of the fact that not all relationships are ways of doing 
business. Recall that the attributivist argument does not 
rely on entailments between kinds or even regular 


correlations: Wilma’s being a good person and also a 
cyclist do not entail that she is a good cyclist, 
irrespective of the fact that most people are not 
cyclists, for just the same attributivist reason that her 
being a good cyclist and also a person would not entail 
her being a good person even though being a cyclist 
entails being a person. Returning to John and Jane, it’s 
not that their relationship is no way at all of doing 
business; this would have no bearing on attributivism. 
The point is that their friendship happens also to be a 
way of doing business, just not a good one. So 
Zimmerman’s objection from intrinsic goodness does 
not go through. 

We should recall that not only does something’s 
intrinsic goodness depend on its intrinsic properties, 
but so does its instrumental goodness. Moreover, the 
very properties that make for the intrinsic goodness of 
something might make for its instrumental badness. 
The intrinsic goodness of a thumb makes it an 
instrumentally bad way of slicing potatoes, whereas the 
intrinsic goodness of a knife makes it an instrumentally 
good way of slicing potatoes, as might the instrumental 
goodness of a piece of flint or broken glass that 
happens to be lying about. Some things are intrinsically 
good instruments for certain purposes whereas others 
are intrinsically bad instruments and this often because 
of their intrinsic goodness as things of their kind.*? The 
intrinsic goodness of Jane and John’s friendship — their 
closeness, mutual affection and support, and the like — 
might be the very reason they would make bad 


business partners, hence their friendship by its very 
nature would be a bad way of doing business together. 

Overall, Geach is correct to emphasise that goodness 
requires a standard of evaluation: at the very least, it is 
meaningless to attribute goodness to any particular 
thing of a kind without there being an answer to the 
question of how that thing of that kind is good. This 
would be so even if every counterexample to Geach’s 
position were to go through. Suppose there existed 
some F' such that: the F is a good F and, for any G, if 
the F is a G, the F is a good G. It would still be the 
case that every proposition of the form “The F is a 
good...’, where the ellipsis is filled by one of the 
sortals under which the F' falls, could only be 
contentful if there were a standard of goodness for that 
particular attribution. 

Nonetheless, it is important to see how the 
Scholastic theory departs from the full-blooded 
attributivist position. Geach’s insight only goes so far. 
It does not touch a wholly general characterisation of 
goodness of the kind the Scholastic theory proposes. 
The Scholastic theory says that goodness, at its most 
general, is fulfilment of appetite or perfection of being. 
Fulfilment of appetite is good but it makes little, if any, 
sense to say how it is good since there is no standard of 
evaluation for such a highly general characterisation. 
The Scholastic will, of course, answer that it is good 
inasmuch as it is obedience to nature, and obedience to 
nature consists in a thing’s doing what its essence 
prescribes or dictates. This is informative, but asking 


the same question of obedience to nature or doing what 
essence dictates will get us nowhere. Consider one of 
Geach’s main semantic worries: ‘It is mere prejudice to 
think that either all things called “good” must satisfy 
some one condition, or the term “good” is hopelessly 
ambiguous.’°° He is rightly concerned that ‘good’ 
should not be thought of as univocal (since it is mere 
semantic prejudice to think it is) or equivocal (there 
must be something in common between all uses of the 
term). The Scholastics put the same point by saying 
that good is an analogous term: there are similarities 
and differences between its various uses, but the 
similarities preserve a common semantic core. Geach 
compares ‘...is a good F’ to ‘...is the square of n’:*! 
there is no one number by which every other number 
needs to be multiplied to get its square, but that does 
not make ‘square of’ ambiguous. Similarly, there is no 
one description to which all good Fs answer, for any 
value of F, but ‘good’ is not thereby ambiguous. 

True enough, but ‘square of’ does denote a generic 
property, one that every square of every number 
possesses: it is the property of being the number that 
results from multiplying by itself the number of which 
the square is the square. So ‘square of’ is not 
equivocal, but if reference is part of meaning it is not 
univocal either. It is analogous inasmuch as ‘square of 
a’ and ‘square of b’, where a ~ b, do not mean exactly 
the same thing. The point about ‘good’ is that, for 
example, ‘Bill is a good tennis player’ and ‘Bob’s 
BMW is a good car’, and so on for all other cases 


‘¢ 


involving specific kinds of thing, are neither 
ambiguous nor do they mean exactly the same, given 
the variation in standards of goodness appropriate to 
kinds of object. Yet for all that Geach’s thinking about 
this is largely correct, there is still space to claim that 
goodness is fulfilment of appetite. This identification 
does not, contrary to ‘square of’, pick out a property, 
generic or not. Since goodness is transcendental, all we 
can do is identify and characterise it, but not define it 
as some property or other. Although we cannot 
informatively say how fulfilment of appetite is good, at 
least not in any respect that avoids circularity or 
repetition, we must be able to say that fulfilment of 
appetite is good if we are able to point to what all cases 
of goodness have in common, and hence why ‘good’ is 
not ambiguous.” At this level of generality the concept 
of goodness simpliciter, or goodness tout court, or 
absolute goodness, takes hold. But it is only at this 
level of generality that it can do so. 


2.3 Final and contributory goodness 


I now move on to a different aspect of goodness that 
has figured prominently in recent discussion, my aim 
being to show how the Scholastic theory approaches 
the topic. In particular, I use this and the following 
section to open up the way for a fuller discussion and 
defence in chapter 3 of inorganic goodness. For a 
plausible case in defence of inorganic goodness is 
perhaps the lynchpin of the entire Scholastic theory. 
Two fundamental ways in which something can be 
good are by having final goodness or contributory 
goodness. Something F' has final goodness just in case 
it is good but (i) not for a contribution F makes to the 
goodness of some reality distinct from it unless (ii) the 
contribution itself is part of the essence of F. 
Something G has contributory goodness just in case it 
is good precisely because both (i) it makes a 
contribution to the goodness of some reality distinct 
from it and (ii) the contribution itself is not part of the 
essence of G. (Something may be finally good even 
though it is also good in virtue of a contribution it 
makes to the goodness of some distinct reality). Getting 
clear on final and contributory goodness helps us to 
understand the Scholastic theory better and avoid 
misconceptions. More particularly, it aids in the 
defence of inorganic goodness against Judith Jarvis 
Thomson’s theory, in which such goodness has no 


place despite her theory’s quasi-Aristotelian features. 

The somewhat knotty definition just given needs 
some untying so as to clarify the basic idea. Take an 
example: following Aristotle, the Scholastic theory 
considers happiness, conceived as an objective state of 
being of the whole person, to be finally good. It is also 
contributorily good: a _ person’s happiness might 
contribute to another’s happiness, or to world peace, 
and so on. Fundamentally, though, it is finally good, 
and this because it is good regardless of any such 
contribution. The idea is simple enough, but what 
about the objection that happiness contributes both to 
the person who has it and to its elements, such as 
family and friendship? After all, happiness as a 
person’s objective causes them to act in certain ways 
rather than others: in general, to pursue the things they 
think will make them happy. Again, a _person’s 
happiness ensures that they have some fair amount of 
friendship and family ties in their life. One might 
wonder what is left of happiness as a finally good state, 
given the contributions it makes to the way a person 
lives and acts. 

The reply is that a person is not a distinct reality 
from their happiness for the purpose of the definition of 
final goodness. Something can be a final good even if it 
contributes to the goodness of whatever bears or 
possesses the good. In fact, nothing can be a final good 
unless it contributes to the goodness of whatever bears 
or possesses it: the Scholastic theory is at one with 
attributivism inasmuch as nothing can be finally good 


unless it is the good of something (even if it is not good 
for the thing it is the good of — the case of inorganic 
goodness). Again, happiness ensures that friendship is 
present, but that does not make happiness 
contributorily good. Friendship is not distinct from 
happiness but a part of it, moreover part of the very 
essence of happiness. A distinct reality, for the purpose 
of defining final goodness, cannot be a part of what is 
finally good. 

The inorganic case is subject to similar analysis. On 
the Scholastic theory, a proton has final goodness as 
much as a plant, an animal, or a person. But protons 
also contribute to the goodness of atoms and 
molecules: atoms and molecules fulfil their tendencies 
in part because of the behaviour of the protons within 
them. That protons so contribute does not make them 
contributorily good since protons are parts of atoms 
and molecules, and hence not distinct realities. But 
what about the proposition that protons attract 
electrons, which are distinct realities? There are two 
ways of understanding this claim about protons. One is 
as the proposition that protons have an_ intrinsic 
property, namely positive charge, by which they attract 
electrons. Here, reference is made primarily to the 
intrinsic essential power of protons, and this is an 
aspect of their final goodness. But the other way of 
understanding it is as the proposition that protons do 
certain things: they actually attract electrons.** The 
former is a truth about a potency of the proton, and the 
latter about an actuality of the proton. Although the 


former is an element of final goodness, what about the 
latter? 

More generally, suppose that some things are such 
that it is part of their essence — part of what they are by 
nature — actually to contribute causally to distinct 
realities. We could conceive of its being true of protons 
or more large-scale objects. Would this be part of the 
object’s final goodness or contributory goodness? 
Moreover, if an object’s very being as the kind of 
object it is involved no more than its contributing to the 
reality of other objects, that would seem to amount to 
its having only contributory goodness. In other words, 
if final goodness does not depend at all on contributing 
to distinct realities, and if at least part of what made a 
proton what it is involved its actually attracting 
electrons, then protons would seem not to have final 
goodness. Yet this does not seem right. One might both 
concede and deny: one might concede that an F could 
have some essential contributory goodness as long as it 
still had some final goodness, but deny that any F could 
have only essential contributory goodness, that is, 
contributory goodness that exhausted the F’s obedience 
to its nature. 

We should, however, prefer a more unified response 
because of the problem of artefacts — as I will explain 
shortly. The worry for now, though, is that the 
concede-and-deny strategy seems ad hoc: what 
significant division of reality is indicated by separating 
non-contributory goodness from contributory goodness 
if both are essential to the bearer of them? Goodness, 


says the Scholastic, is obedience to nature — the 
actualisation of a thing’s essential potencies, the 
fulfilment of its appetites. So if fulfilment includes, for 
some things, actual causal contribution to distinct 
realities, why shouldn’t this count as part of the 
stopping point, the terminus, for evaluating a thing’s 
behaviour as the kind of thing it is? If it were of the 
essence of protons actually to attract electrons, then 
why wouldn’t that be part of the final goodness of 
protons? Hence we should prefer the view that if it is 
part of the essence of an F to enter into certain 
relations with distinct realities, this too forms part of 
the F’s final goodness. In sum, something F' is not 
lacking in final goodness merely because it contributes 
to a reality that is (i) the bearer of F, (ii) either a part of 
F or a whole that has F as a part, or (iii) the object of a 
contribution made by F as part of F'’s essence. For F to 
be merely contributorily good, it must contribute to a 
reality that is distinct from it in the sense of not being 
one of (i)-(iii) above. 

If this way of looking at things is correct, then it 
follows that were there to be an F whose entire nature 
was exhausted by its contributions to distinct realities, 
it would not thereby have wholly contributory 
goodness. Rather, these essential contributions would 
be its complete final goodness. In other words, the 
distinction between final and contributory goodness 
hinges in part on whether the contribution is essential 
or not. Not all contributions to distinct realities belong 
in the category of contributory goodness. Goodness 


‘for its own sake’ can include goodness that is 
exhaustively contributory. 

Now it looks as though I am in part agreeing with 
the strategy I accused of being ad hoc, which involves 
denying the possibility of exhaustive, essentially 
contributory goodness. I am, after all, claiming that 
were there to be an F whose entire nature was 
exhausted by its contribution to distinct realities, this 
would not be exhaustively contributory goodness after 
all but final goodness. But I am not denying that there 
are things — namely, artefacts — whose natures are 
exhausted by their contributions to distinct realities. 
The concede-and-deny strategy has to deny that an 
artefact’s nature is exhausted by its contributory 
goodness. Yet that cannot be right, at least for many 
artefacts. The goodness of the typical train is wholly 
about whether it gets the traveller from one place to 
another efficiently and in relative comfort. The 
goodness of the typical breadknife wholly concerns 
whether it cuts bread efficiently and safely. So we 
should not deny that a thing’s nature might, and in the 
case of typical artefacts is, exhausted by its 
contributions to distinct realities. But doesn’t that mean 
my own way of dealing with the problem of 
distinguishing between final and contributory goodness 
fails as well? After all, the objection goes, the 
contribution of an artefact to distinct realities is part of 
its essence, and so is not contributory goodness but 
final goodness, just like that of the hypothetical particle 
whose nature is exhausted by its effects upon other 


particles. So how can the final/contributory distinction 
be made on my view any more than on the concede- 
and-deny strategy? 

The answer is to be careful about what we mean by 
‘contribution’. In the proton case, I was talking about 
actual contributions to distinct realities. Such 
contributions, if essential, are cases of final goodness, 
not contributory goodness. By contrast, no artefact 
makes an actual contribution to anything as part of its 
very essence. An artefact is an object made for a 
purpose. Its essence consists in being intended by the 
maker (or potential user) for use in contributing to 
various realities, typically ones wholly distinct from 
the artefact itself. The actual contributions the artefact 
makes are not part of its essence and so not aspects of 
putative final goodness. The essence of the artefact is 
simply its being an object made and/or intended for a 
certain use. Its goodness is exhausted by how good it is 
for that use — the blunt breadknife being worse than the 
sharp one, the rickety train being worse than the solid, 
stable one, and so on. This entails that the contributions 
it does make — the actual cutting of bread, or transport 
of passengers, and the like — are not part of its essence 
and so its goodness is genuinely contributory. If the 
artefact also has other features, such as aesthetic ones, 
that make it also finally good, then that is another 
matter. Absent these, its goodness is wholly 
contributory, and it merely demonstrates or manifests 
that goodness when it engages in actual contributions. 
In this way, I contend, we can preserve our intuitions 


about artefacts while attributing final goodness to non- 
artefacts that make contributions to distinct realities as 
part of their essence. 

This division between final and _ contributory 
goodness cuts across, and is broader or narrower than, 
some closely-related distinctions. I will restrict 
elaboration to the points that aid in clarifying the 
Scholastic theory, with specific attention in this section 
and the next (where we look at goodness ‘in a way’) to 
Judith Jarvis Thomson’s extension of the attributivist 
account of goodness. 

First, the final/contributory distinction is broader 
than the means/end distinction. One way in which 
something can be contributorily good is by being 
instrumentally good, that is, good as a means to 
something else. Using a mixer is contributorily good 
for making cheesecake because it is instrumentally 
good. But ozone is also good at filtering ultraviolet 
light, though it would be odd to call it a means to doing 
so. We think of means as things that are employed to 
achieve an objective. Of course, one could pump ozone 
somewhere to filter unwanted UV light, thereby using 
it aS an instrument, but its natural presence in the 
atmosphere does the same job without being employed 
by anyone. Again, you might think it is only good at 
filtering UV light inasmuch as it protects humans and 
other animals from many of UV light’s harmful effects, 
but this would be wrong: it has this protective role, to 
be sure, but its contributory goodness is not limited to 
it. Ozone is just good at filtering UV light whether or 


not anyone benefits. Once we focus solely on what 
ozone is capable of doing by virtue of its very nature, 
we see its contributory goodness as broader than, and 
encompassing, any narrower instrumental goodness, 
whether tied to an objective of any importance to us or 
not. 

Remembering all the while that ordinary usage is no 
more than a useful pointer to underlying metaphysical 
truths, note that ‘x is good for F-ing’ tends to indicate 
instrumental goodness, whereas ‘x is good at F-ing’ 
usually** suggests broader contributory goodness 
without an instrumental character. Hence we say that 
worms are good for catching fish but that fish are good 
at catching worms. Note also that the meaning of ‘good 
for’ is not exhausted by the ‘x is good for F-ing’ sort of 
locution. Knowledge is good for human well-being but 
it is not an instrument or means to well-being; rather, it 
is part of what it is to live well, and hence constitutive 
of well-being along with various other goods.°° 
‘Knowledge is good for human well-being’ is more 
like ‘Unclogged arteries are good for health’ than like 
‘Food is good for health’ in terms of what they signify, 
metaphysically speaking. 

Secondly, what is finally good might not be good 
through-and-through, that is, not supremely or wholly 
good. No finite being, organic or inorganic, is 
supremely good in this sense. Either it will have parts 
that are not good, or lack various potencies, or not 
exemplify as fully as it could, or as fully as some ideal 
of it could, the kind to which it belongs. To say that 


something is finally good is only to say that it has its 
own non-contributory goodness either as a _ well- 
functioning member of its kind or as constitutive 
(partly or wholly) of a well-functioning member of its 
kind. In this sense, a proton is finally good every bit as 
much as friendship. Whatever myriad other realities to 
which protons contribute they are also, and primarily, 
well-functioning members of their kind as well as 
constitutive of other well-functioning members of their 
kinds (such as atoms and molecules). And whatever 
else friendship is good for contributorily (or more 
narrowly, instrumentally) speaking, it is also finally 
good as constitutive of a well-functioning, and hence 
good, human being. 

Thirdly, when we think of final goodness, we 
inevitably think of it as goodness ‘for its own sake’ but 
there is much risk of confusion due to what has almost 
become a philosophical term of art. For one thing, it is 
plausible that goodness for its own sake — final 
goodness — and intrinsic goodness do not coincide.*° 
The usual examples involve things like rare artefacts or 
beautiful works of art that are valuable for their own 
sakes but only because of relations they have to other 
things or persons. But for our purposes, consider again 
the hypothetical particle whose very nature involves 
entering into certain relations with other things. Still, 
its goodness in doing so will be final, not contributory: 
its being what it is and doing what it does will not be a 
matter of some non-essential contribution to a distinct 
reality. 


Fourthly, something can be the final good of 
something else without being good for that thing: 
growth is part of a plant’s final good without being 
good for it precisely because growth does not benefit a 
plant. The plant’s good consists partly in its growth and 
so growth does not confer a further good on the plant, 
at least not essentially. (A plant’s growth in a particular 
direction may help it get more light or water, but it is 
not growth per se that does that, only growth in a 
certain way — per accidens, as the Scholastics like to 
say.) So final goodness, or goodness for its own sake, 
should not be understood as essentially involving 
benefit. 

To understand final goodness one must grasp it 
partly negatively, and this because the ‘finality’ 
involved has to be thought of in negative terms — as an 
end point. It is not, however, a wholly negative 
concept. Final goodness is what the Scholastics such as 
Aquinas*’ called ‘bonum honestum’ — fitting or proper 
good. We can also call it perfective good. Final 
goodness is the actualisation of essential potencies, 
which is a positive condition of a thing. It may also 
include essential contributions to distinct realities. The 
negative differentiator from merely contributory 
goodness is that it does not involve non-essential 
contributions. 

You might think something has gone wrong in this 
analysis because contributory goodness must also be 
perfective: a thing is contributorily good to the extent 
that its own nature as contributor is perfected. So why 


doesn’t contributory goodness collapse into a kind of 
final goodness? 

The answer leads us nicely in the direction of the 
proper approach to Thomson’s attributivist account of 
goodness, whereby all goodness is goodness ‘in a 
way’. We should for convenience focus on 
instrumental contributory goodness, but I will also 
make some remarks about non-instrumental 
contributory goodness. That a knife is, say, good for 
cutting bread, or good at cutting bread,°? is a fact about 
the perfection of the knife. As an artefact, however, 
knives are ontologically dependent on a world of 
makers, users, and/or potential users, and the ends they 
contemplate.*? As such, a knife has no standard of 
goodness that is not imposed on it from the outside by 
the makers, users, potential users, and their ends. Now, 
like any artefact or indeed any instrument, artefactual 
or not, a knife is in part constituted by one or more 
underlying substances — say, a lump of metal and a 
lump of wood.*! These substances have their own 
perfective goodness or bonum honestum — goodness 
that perfects them as the kinds of things they are and is 
in no way imposed from outside (even though, in the 
case of essential contributions to distinct realities, the 
goodness may be partly or even wholly extrinsic). 
Lumps of wood and metal that behave as their natures 
dictate — and, as I have argued, they cannot do 
otherwise save in some hard-to-conceive ultra-Humean 
world — are good. They behave as they are supposed to 
behave even if they cannot do otherwise. 


A knife, though, is not the mere fusion of a lump of 
metal and a lump of wood (for example). It is, qua 
artefact, a complex, ontologically dependent entity 
rather than a substance in its own right.4* It has no 
genuine perfective goodness of its own, no essence that 
fails to derive from standards of goodness imposed on 
it by other beings, namely human (and animal) agents. 
That a good breadknife, for instance, needs to be sharp 
derives from the needs or desires of agents to cut bread. 
It is not a perfection of the metal that it be sharp, or of 
the lump of wood constituting the handle that it be easy 
to grip. Conversely, it is a perfection of the metal that it 
be, say, soluble in hydrochloric acid, but no perfection 
of the blade or of the knife on the assumption that 
breadknives never need to be used in a way that makes 
solubility in hydrochloric acid a desirable feature. So 
although the knife has mere contributory goodness 
(leaving aside aesthetic qualities and so on), and 
although it is correct to speak of the perfection of a 
knife, we should, strictly, withhold perfective goodness 
from the knife in the sense of final goodness — what an 
object with its own standard of goodness must have. 
Unlike ozone, which is good at filtering ultraviolet 
light, and so also has contributory goodness, the knife 
has no standard that is not externally imposed. Ozone, 
being a chemical substance in its own right, and not 
essentially an instrument, also has its own perfective 
goodness independent of any standard or purpose 
imposed on it by an agent. 

The idea, then, is that instrumental goodness is 


inexplicable without reference to the reality of agents, 
their ends, and the states that constitute fulfilment of 
those ends. Contributory goodness in general requires 
for its intelligibility only the end states to which the 
beings with such goodness contribute. This shows how 
instrumental goodness is a_ specific instance of 
contributory goodness. If you want to know whether 
ozone has contributory goodness, have a look at what it 
contributes to, and you will find that among many 
other things it is good at filtering ultra-violet light. To 
know this, you (or the expert you rely on) need to 
know enough about the actualities and potencies of UV 
light to determine what potencies are actualised by 
such filtering activity. But when it comes to 
breadknives, you need to know not only about bread, 
but also about the users of said knives and what 
fulfilment of their bread-cutting objectives consists in. 
In light of the above discussion, consider Thomson’s 
position, which is that the narrower attributivism of 
Geach fails for lack of appropriate substantives in 
many, perhaps most, cases where it is at least coherent, 
and also right, to predicate goodness of something. 
Hence her emphasis on the diverse types of ‘adjunctive 
goodness’ (good for, good at, good to...) where a 
substantive is lacking despite the intelligibility (and 
truth) of the adjunctive use. Yet it should be clear, even 
from a cursory examination of Thomson’s favourite 
examples of adjunctive use,** that there is always a 
terminus of goodness explanations, and that endpoint is 
final goodness. Without indulging in detailed 


discussion, being good at crossword puzzles is a case 
of contributory goodness whose terminus is the final 
goodness of a human being who pursues an end that 
perfects aspects of her nature such as knowledge and 
the ends subserved by it (curiosity, understanding, 
exercise of memory, and the pleasures connatural with 
these, etc.). Being good for England, however 
precisified, terminates in what is finally good for its 
inhabitants. Being good for use in making cheesecake, 
again, terminates in what is finally good for humans 
(including their life, health, and the pleasures 
connatural with these). Being good for use in teaching 
logic is contributorily good to what, ultimately, is the 
final good of humans engaged in study. Being good to 
look at — itself seriously incomplete — can contribute in 
a plurality of ways to the final goodness of whoever is 
doing the looking. (I leave this one for the reader.) 
Being good in Hamlet, again seriously vague, will 
contribute to one or more aspects of human final 
goodness such as knowledge and aesthetic experience. 
Being a good character in Hamlet has the same sort of 
contributory function, with emphasis perhaps on the 
final goodness of the actress herself, the director of the 
play, and the particular audience. Finally, being good 
with children does not take much imagination in order 
to be analysed pretty quickly in terms of final 
goodness. 

One can play around with Thomson’s own, and 
other, examples at length; nothing of significance 
hangs on Thomson’s particular choice. What is 


important to note is that, given the Aristotelian 
reasoning above about the need for a terminus of 
goodness, it is not surprising that we are fairly easily 
able to resolve Thomson’s examples in a way that 
coheres with that reasoning. Nowhere does Thomson 
acknowledge this; instead, she puzzles over such 
questions as ‘for what K could it at all plausibly be 
thought that being good for use in making cheesecake 
is being a good K?’“* Now, as David Alexander points 
out,*° there are indeed ‘kinds in the offing’ for at least 
some of her adjunctive uses of ‘good’, even if the kind 
lacks a familiar name: we have no trouble with terms 
such as ‘cheesecake ingredient’ or ‘cake-making tool’, 
or ‘piece of prose’ (which is good in Hamlet) or even 
‘crossword puzzle solver’. But this Geach-style point is 
of far less importance than the underlying metaphysics, 
that is, whether we are talking about the contributory or 
final goodness of something; and all cases must fit into 
either of these categories. 

Before moving on to further discussion of the 
attributivist theory as defended by Thomson, consider 
that if we have learned anything from Aristotle, it is 
that a chain of fulfilments of appetite — of realisations 
of goodness — cannot go on forever. Each chain must 
terminate in one or more cases of final goodness, that 
is, goodness for its own sake — perfective of a thing 
irrespective of any further contribution it may make to 
the goodness of something else. If any such chain were 
infinite (including circular) it would be in principle 
impossible to give a complete explanation of the 


contributory goodness of anything. This is because 
contributory goodness is transitive: if A_ is 
contributorily good for B, and B for C, then A is 
contributorily good for C. But suppose there were an 
infinite series of contributorily good things. Then not 
one of them could have a complete explanation of its 
contributory goodness, since an infinity — an actual 
infinity, not a merely potential or conceptual one — of 
ends (namely, all the ends it subserves) would have to 
exist in order to account for any one member’s 
contributory goodness. Since the complete explanation 
of a thing’s contributory goodness requires the 
existence of a complete totality of the ends it 
subserves, but an infinite series of subserved ends is ex 
hypothesi not a complete totality, there can be no such 
complete explanation. 

There may not be a knockdown argument against the 
proposition that there is no complete explanation of 
anything’s contributory goodness, but it is wildly 
implausible and renders false the widespread intuition 
that complete explanations are readily available, for 
ozone as much as for breadknives. We need not agree 
about what the explanation is in a given case, but that 
is not the point. You might think that, say, the filtering 
by ozone of UV light is good for nothing more, and I 
might think it is good for human health, and that 
human health is good for nothing more. But we both 
think the chain of contributory goodness is finite. I 
might think cutting bread is good for making it easy to 
eat, which is good for human nutrition, which is good 


for health and nothing more; you may think all of this 
and that health is good for the harmony of the planet 
and nothing more. But we still agree that the chain is 
finite. Are we all massively in error about such 
explanations? 

It is important to emphasise that this argument is not 
epistemological but purely metaphysical. By speaking 
of the need for a complete totality of ends, I do not 
require that anyone be capable, practically speaking, of 
listing them all. I do, however, require that it be in 
principle possible to list them all, with world enough 
and time. But even with world enough and time, no 
such list could ever be given for an infinite series. Nor 
is appeal to a complete totality just a question-begging 
way of insisting on the finiteness of the chain. A 
complete totality is whatever corresponds to a complete 
explanation. A complete explanation, in the context of 
concrete entities and their behaviour, incorporates all 
the phenomena in virtue of which something is able to 
do what it does or be the way it is. No such explanation 
is even in principle possible in the case of an infinite 
chain of contributory goods. Yet every entity which is 
contributorily good is finite in its powers: the very idea 
that it could subserve an infinity of ends seems 
preposterous. I think Aristotle has something like this 
in mind when he claims that an infinite series of goods 
eliminates the good altogether.*° 


2.4 Goodness ‘in a way’ 


It is in this light that we should view Judith Jarvis 
Thomson’s position that all goodness is goodness ‘in a 
way’. She distinguishes between ‘first-order’ and 
‘second-order’ ways of being good. The former are 
denoted by ‘good-plus-adjunct’ expressions such as ‘X 
is good at F-ing’, ‘X is good for Y’, ‘X is good for F- 
ing’, ‘X is good to use in F-ing’, ‘X is good to F’, ‘X is 
good in/as/with F’, and so on.*” Second-order ways of 
being good are denoted by virtue terms, of which moral 
virtue terms are a subset. Any term for a virtue 
(‘sharp’, ‘healthy’, ‘clever’, ‘generous’) denotes a 
second-order way of being good for the kind the term 
qualifies (‘sharp carving knife’, ‘healthy runner’, 
‘clever mathematician’, ‘generous person’). These 
second-order ways ‘rest on’ but are not ‘reducible to’ 
first-order ways of being good.*® So, for example, what 
gives a mathematician the virtue of cleverness is his 
being first-order good at doing mathematics (which 
itself can be spelled out in more specific first-order 
ways), and what makes a diet healthy is its being first- 
order good for humans to eat, but healthiness and 
cleverness are themselves second-order: they organise 
various first-order ways of being good (not Thomson’s 
term). A healthy diet ‘rests’ on its first-order goodness 
for people but is more than the sum of these first-order 
ways because it has a tendency to promote health in the 


human kind, which applies as much to humans yet to 
be born as to existing or past ones (with all the 
necessary qualifications). Similarly, the virtues of 
generosity or justice in a person transcend particular 
just or generous acts: they involve a proneness 
(Thomson’s term) to certain kinds of act. 

There is much that can be said about Thomson’s 
extension of Geach’s attributivism about goodness,*” 
but I want to focus on a couple of central aspects that 
are of relevance to the Scholastic theory. The first is 
that according to Thomson, what unites the different 
first-order ways of being good is that they involve 
benefit, whether to the thing that is good in that way or 
to some other thing.°? A good chess player benefits 
herself and others by winning many chess games. A 
song that is good to listen to benefits music lovers by 
pleasing them. A good lawn mower benefits gardeners 
by satisfying their desire for well-cut lawn. In general, 
Thomson divides benefit into what (not mutually 
exclusively) (a) pleases some person (or animal), (b) 
answers tO someone’s wants, (c) conduces to 
something’s doing that which is its design function to 
do, or (d) answers to someone’s ideal goals. 

For Thomson, it is impossible for inorganic beings to 
fit into this benefit schema unless they are artefacts or 
at least answer to people’s wants or goals. Oil benefits 
a lawn mower because the former conduces to the 
latter’s performing its design function, which in turn 
answers to the wants of gardeners and perhaps also 
pleases them. Cleaning up a polluted river benefits the 


river by conducing to its being in a condition that 
answers to the wants of people who use it or the water 
that comes from it.°! But since benefit, on Thomson’s 
view, is necessary for first-order goodness, inorganic 
things that do not fit her benefit schema fail to display 
first-order goodness. 

On the Scholastic theory, this view of inorganic 
things is a mistake. As we saw in the previous section 
and earlier discussion, ozone is good at filtering UV 
light and water is good at dissolving salt: these are 
clearly applications of ‘good’ that pick out Thomson- 
style goodness in a way. The applications are not only 
coherent but true, picking out facts about ozone and 
water. Yet neither ozone, nor UV light, nor water, nor 
salt, are benefitted by such behaviour, at least on 
Thomson’s schema (and, I will argue, on my own 
account of benefit): since they have no design 
functions,°* the only benefit in the offing has to be 
pleasing someone, or answering to someone’s wants or 
ideal goals. Yet as I have already implied, ozone is 
good at filtering UV light, and water is good at 
dissolving salt, in the absence of any wants, pleasure, 
or goals whether ideal or not. In the case of ozone, we 
can even admit significant vagueness: how much light 
has to be filtered before something is a good light filter 
— more than fifty per cent? But even with vagueness 
admitted, and the possibility of sharpening by 
including human wants or ideal goals, we cannot show 
that ozone’s goodness as a UV filter wholly depends on 
these wants or goals. We can sharpen the boundaries 


by, for example, finding out how much UV light has to 
be filtered by ozone for the rate of harm to humans to 
fall below a certain level, and so on, but this is 
irrelevant to the point I am making. The fact is that 
ozone filters 97-99% of the UV light that enters the 
stratosphere, and however much that may benefit 
humans (and animals), ozone is not only a good but an 
excellent UV filter whether or not this benefits 
anybody. 

What can Thomson say? If she refuses to 
countenance this kind of inorganic goodness, her 
account is seriously deficient: she will not have 
provided a wholly general theory of first-order 
goodness. If she does countenance it, she has to admit 
something like a ‘design function’ for inorganic things, 
given her own theoretical assumptions, but since her 
account of design function rests wholly on artefactual 
design or design by nature via natural selection,’ she 
has no resources to admit design functions for ozone, 
UV light, water, salt, or other inorganic things. Hence 
she has no way of accounting for inorganic goodness of 
the kind I propose. The Scholastic theory, by contrast, 
offers obedience to nature, manifested by fulfilment of 
appetite, as the resource needed to explain inorganic 
goodness. Ozone is good at filtering UV light because 
of the nature of its chemical constitution (and the 
nature of UV light): in doing what it does in virtue of 
what it is, it does it well. The same for water in its 
dissolution of salt, and for countless other examples. 
Does this mean the Scholastic theory rests its account 


on design function? Not strictly. A broader Scholastic 
theory of finality may well insist upon the need for a 
causal explanation of the very existence of final causes 
in inorganic as much as in organic beings.™ Still, the 
theory of goodness defended here appeals only to the 
essences of inorganic beings and the final causes 
embedded within them (section 1.4) as definitive of the 
various kinds of inorganic being there are. 

One can imagine Thomson objecting thus: the very 
idea that ozone is good at filtering UV _ light, 
irrespective of wants or goals, is preposterous because 
if it is good at it then it must be possible for ozone to 
be bad at filtering UV light, which it is not. But as I 
argued in the previous chapter, contrasting predication 
does not require that the contraries be possible for one 
and the same entity. It may not be possible for ozone to 
be bad at filtering UV light, but it can still be good at 
doing so. This does, however, pose a problem for the 
Scholastic theory. The problem is that if it is right that 
ozone is good at filtering UV light, it must also be right 
to say that plain glass is bad at doing so — again 
irrespective of anyone’s interests, goals, and so on. 
Similarly, if copper is a good conductor of electricity, 
rubber is a bad one. Lead is also a poor conductor and 
if a lightning strike is blocked by a lump of lead from 
destroying some object, the explanation seems to be 
that lead is a bad conductor — and hence a good blocker 
— of electricity. This seems to be true whatever the 
wants or goals of agents, and even if there are no 
agents. It looks like the Scholastic theory must after all 


admit inorganic badness as well as inorganic goodness. 
Yet I have denied that there is inorganic badness except 
as instantiated in quite alien, ultra-Humean or formless 
worlds. So my reply to the objection that inorganic 
contributory goodness entails inorganic contributory 
badness appears to end up conceding what the 
Scholastic theory denies. 

I am not, however, making the concession I appear 
to make. We should not say that plain glass is a bad 
UV filter or that lead is a bad conductor, even though 
we should maintain that ozone is a good filter and 
copper a good conductor. Why the asymmetry? The 
answer is that what looks like badness is not really 
badness since, as I will argue in Part II, genuine 
badness is privative in character; as the Scholastics like 
to say, badness is the absence of due good — good that 
is due a thing as perfecting its nature.°° Plain glass 
does not need to filter UV well to perfect its nature any 
more than lead needs to conduct electricity well. These 
kinds of material are what they are and could not be 
other than the way they are without simply being 
different in their repertoire of properties or else ceasing 
to be what they essentially are altogether. Put another 
way, it is not a defect in lead that it is not a good 
conductor, nor in plain glass that it is not a good UV 
filter. There is no privation of due good in these things. 
Similarly, untoughened glass is not defective for failing 
to withstand blows of certain strength except in relation 
to the goals or purposes of someone making or using 
the glass. Toughening it does not imply a defect in its 


nature — one that toughening remedies. But it does — 
and this is key to the asymmetry — add to the glass a 
power it did not have before. Since goodness is the 
actualisation of potency, goodness is added to glass by 
toughening, enabling it to do well something it could 
not do before, even though before it had the power it 
did not do the same thing badly. Another way of 
putting it is to say that although untoughened glass is 
not strictly bad at withstanding certain forces, it is by 
no means good at it. Toughened glass is good at it. 

If the Scholastic theory is correct, it is at least highly 
misleading for Thomson to unify all cases of first-order 
goodness as examples of benefit. To benefit something 
is, literally, to do it good. Now it is tempting to think 
that the Scholastic theory should after all acknowledge 
that inorganic things can be benefitted independently of 
the wants or goals of agents who use them or expect 
them to behave in certain ways. Consider what I 
claimed earlier — that toughening glass enables it to 
withstand blows it otherwise could not. Non-toughened 
glass is not good at withstanding blows of a certain 
force, and so if toughened it is given a power it did not 
have before. Since goodness is the actualisation of 
potency according to a thing’s nature, why doesn’t 
toughening glass benefit it? 

The Scholastic must resist this temptation and 
distinguish. We should, for the sake of conceptual and 
metaphysical clarity, retain the idea of benefit only for 
entities to which the attribution of goodness-for is 
possible. A thing benefits to the extent that there is 


something good for it which is conferred upon it. 
Toughening glass does confer a power on it, and when 
it exercises the power by withstanding a blow it could 
not resist before, it does indeed manifest final 
goodness, as well as contributory goodness in respect 
of the object giving the blow. But that is all it does. It 
does not benefit from toughening, independently of 
agents’ desires, purposes, interests, and so on, because 
it is in no way good for it to be toughened, and this 
because toughening it does not remedy a defect in its 
nature. Untoughened glass is not good at withstanding 
certain blows; toughened glass is good at it. The latter 
is a case of genuine, agent-independent, inorganic 
goodness. None of this entails, though, that it is bad for 
glass to yield to blows and good for it to withstand 
them. So when I say the Scholastic should distinguish, 
I mean he should contrast genuine benefit, which is the 
doing of good to a thing and for it, and benefit in a 
broader and more metaphysically-loaded sense of 
conferring goodness on something that it did not have 
before, say by giving it a power it did not have but 
never truly lacked. This more loaded sense of ‘benefit’ 
conveys the idea of a gratuitous addition to the 
goodness of a thing. Such benefits, in the loaded sense, 
do exist — as when glass is toughened and we abstract 
from any artefactual or instrumental purposes — but 
they are not what Thomson has in mind and are in fact 
alien to her whole approach. 

The discussion in this chapter has helped (I hope) to 
clarify further the Scholastic theory of goodness. In 


particular, I have sought to argue for the reality of 
inorganic goodness, something that modern theorists 
sympathetic to Aristotelian views of goodness, such as 
Geach and Thomson, are unable to countenance. In the 
next chapter I will broaden the discussion of inorganic 
goodness, arguing for further ways in which its reality 
manifests itself. To repeat the Scholastic position: it 
matters whether there is inorganic goodness, because 
without it a metaphysically correct account of organic 
goodness is not possible. Organic goodness does not 
float free of an underlying metaphysic of essence, 
appetite, and fulfilment. Rather, it is grounded in it. If 
this grounding is necessary, then inorganic goodness 
must exist. The next chapter will, it is to be hoped, 
reinforce this view. 
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the attributive account require. 
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Pointed out by Philip Stratton-Lake. 
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if I am in a roomful of artistic masterpieces, the worst of 
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work worst in any sense, only least good. 
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obj. 2 and reply, Aquinas (1914): 115-17, where Aquinas 
confines the term bonum honestum to moral goodness as the 
perfection of the will. The first text shows, however, that 
Aquinas considers bonum honestum to have broader scope, 
albeit his primary concern is the final good for human 
beings. 

Thomson (2008). 

Here the difference is merely in the connotation given by 
‘at’, which is that the knife in question has in the past 
demonstrated some bread-cutting prowess. 

Here I agree with Hoffman and Rosenkrantz (1997): 172-3, 
contra Lowe (2014): 20. 

Of course, an artefact might consist of objects that are 
themselves artefacts, and so on, but constitution must at 
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some level terminate in things that are not artefacts but 
substances such as lumps of inorganic matter or even 
organisms. 

For my general analysis of the metaphysics of artefacts, see 
Oderberg (2007): ch. 7.4. 

Thomson (2008): 6 and passim. 

Thomson (1997): 278. 

Alexander (2012): 46. 

I have put the argument wholly in metaphysical terms. 
Famously, in the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle — whose 
concern is solely with human goodness — frames it in terms 
of the possibility of choice and the emptiness and futility 
(kenén kai mataian) of practical reasoning if such reasoning 
had no terminus. (Nicomachean Ethics I.2, Ross 1925: 
1094a20-1). In the Metaphysics, however, Aristotle 
combines both metaphysical and agential arguments 
(Metaphysics 2 [a].2, Ross 1928a: 994b9-16), albeit in a 
highly compressed form. He speaks of eliminating or 
removing the very nature of the good if a series of goods 
could be infinite (exairountes tén tou agathou phusin, 
994b13). Aristotle’s arguments are expanded and endorsed 
by Aquinas in his Commentary on the Metaphysics, Lesson 
4 (1995: 119-20). 

See Thomson (2008): 6 for her favourite examples. 
Thomson (1997): 279. 

See the interesting discussion in Alexander (2012), with 
whom I agree on many key points. 

Thomson (1997): 289ff. 

Thomson (1997): 292. 

Thomson (1997): 292. 

Thomson (1997): 290-3. 

This will be the typical Scholastic position, such as that 
advocated by Aquinas, albeit not by Aristotle. For 
interesting discussion, see Feser (2015a). 

See, for example, Aquinas, S.T. I-II q.18 a.1, resp., Aquinas 
(1914): 211-12. 


3 A Case for Inorganic 
Goodness 


3.1 Instantiation and approximation 


This chapter explores inorganic goodness in greater 
depth. The fulfilment of appetite or tendency is, I have 
argued, the core of the Scholastic conception of being 
as goodness. The approach in what follows is twofold. 
In this section I argue that instantiation is a 
phenomenon in the inorganic world (albeit not 
exclusive to it) where the literal application of the 
concept of goodness seems all but irresistible, whatever 
one might think of the Scholastic theory undergirding 
it. If this is right, it gives further support to that theory 
inasmuch as the theory implies the existence of the 
phenomenon. In the remainder of the chapter I discuss 
another phenomenon, the goodness of existence, 
although here the application of the concept of 
goodness seems far less intuitive. My strategy is to 
argue that if the Scholastic theory is correct, we should 
expect existence itself to be good and hence an 
example, for existing inorganic things, of inorganic 
goodness. We can defend the phenomenon of the 


goodness of existence against serious objections, 
thereby seeing that our resistance to its being an 
example of inorganic goodness can, at least to some 
extent, be overcome. 

Turning now to the first phenomenon: in previous 
work I have defended the idea that inorganic goodness 
can be found in certain cases of instantiation — 
specifically, the good instantiation by some physical 
object of an abstract object such as a geometric shape.! 
Focusing on this kind of goodness helps dispel the idea 
that goodness in the non-living world could only obtain 
in virtue of purpose. Note that my example is the 
concrete instantiation of an abstract object. Abstract 
objects themselves are neither good nor bad.* So I 
confine this sense of good instantiation to the world of 
the concrete. Suppose a shape to be found naturally 
occurring in an old, dead tree branch lying on the 
ground: wind and weather have etched a triangular 
shape into the dead wood. The etched shape possesses 
the goodness of approximating well the triangular 
shape — however we then want to flesh out the notion 
of approximation. This goodness is distinct from 
whatever final goodness the piece of wood itself has as 
a piece of wood. 

Not every concrete instantiation of an abstract object 
is good or bad, however, since there can be no good or 
bad instances where there is no room _ for 
approximation, e.g. in the case of numbers or 
equations. It is hard to see how there can be such a 
thing as a good instance of an electron, of a water 


molecule, of a pair of apples,’ or a good concrete 
example of Pythagoras’s Theorem as far as 
instantiation is concerned.* This is compatible with 
holding, as the Scholastic theory does, that an electron 
or water molecule is good as or qua electron or water 
molecule. As objects with essences, and as mixtures of 
act and potency, electrons and water molecules are 
good: they are all good, behaving exactly as they are 
supposed to (and necessarily so). But this does not 
entail their goodness as instances of their kinds in the 
sense of approximating to a greater or lesser degree 
some typical or paradigmatic member of their kinds. A 
naturally occurring triangular shape, by contrast, does 
approximate its paradigm to a greater or lesser degree. 
The paradigm, however, is not concrete: it is a triangle, 
understood as an abstraction. 

It is a hard but interesting project to see how far one 
can take the concept of good approximation 
independent of agential purpose or interest and apply it 
to the physical world. Shape is a clear example, hence 
for this reason alone good approximation permeates 
concrete reality. Perhaps we can say something similar 
about states of matter. For example, whipped cream is 
not a good instance of — in the sense of good 
approximation to — a solid, whereas a lump of gold is. 
Whipped cream is a semi-solid, inasmuch as it holds its 
shape like a solid and does not flow under pressure, but 
on the other hand it is not very resistant to changes of 
shape and is hardly structurally rigid. It is classified as 
a semi-solid, along a spectrum from solid to liquid. To 


put it slightly differently, if you wanted to teach a child 
what solidity is, you would do badly by showing them 
whipped cream, but this substance’s not being a good 
approximation of solidity — and a lump of gold’s being 
a very good example — goes beyond its utility, or lack 
thereof, as a teaching tool.° Furthermore, nothing 
hangs on whether semi-solidity is as physically 
respectable a category as, say, that of electron, or on 
whether there is vagueness infecting states of matter. 
We know what phenomena we are talking about even if 
we are not physicists or do not know what the 
boundary might be, or whether there even is a 
boundary between solidity and semi-solidity; the case 
for good instantiation still applies. 

Another example worth — considering is 
approximation to an isolated system. An isolated 
system exchanges no matter or energy with its 
surroundings: it is causally isolated, cannot act upon 
anything outside it or be acted upon. If there is only 
one universe, it will ex hypothesi be an isolated system, 
but no other system is isolated. Still, some systems 
instantiate isolated systems better than others. A sealed, 
fully-insulated reaction vessel well approximates an 
isolated system for relatively short, finite periods of 
time.° A cup of coffee is not a good approximation of 
an isolated system. Again, if you wanted to teach 
someone about isolated systems, you would do well to 
use a reaction vessel as an example and not do well to 
use a cup of coffee. But that is only because a reaction 
vessel already is a good approximation to an isolated 


system and a cup of coffee is not. This is a mind- 
independent, interest-independent fact about reaction 
vessels (even though reaction vessels themselves, being 
artefacts, are not mind-independent objects). 

What this last example suggests is that if we are 
looking for good instantiation in the world, focusing on 
kinds of physical system and perhaps even process 
might yield a decent harvest. Much of natural science 
involves idealisation, as famously emphasised by 
Nancy Cartwright.’ She thinks of an idealisation, or 
better an idealised model, as ‘a simplification of what 
occurs in reality’,® omitting features that, although 
relevant to what is being studied, detract from the 
simplicity of calculation or make it harder to focus on 
the most important effects, and so on; still, the 
omissions can be corrected for in the finished theory. 
This characterisation glosses over an _ important 
distinction relevant to the present analysis, however. 
Treating a sub-atomic particle as a point, or using the 
idea of a Turing Machine to understand real-world 
computation, does not provide an example of good 
approximation, whereas we do see it in the treatment of 
a surface as frictionless or a gas particle as perfectly 
spherical. In the first example, it is odd to claim that an 
electron is a good approximating instance of a 
dimensionless point independently of _ the 
methodological purposes at hand (convenience of 
calculation, ease of prediction, etc.). It is equally 
implausible to suggest that a real-world computer is a 
good approximation to a Turing Machine, or that a 


powerful PC from the twenty-first century better 
approximates a Turing Machine than a relatively weak 
computer from the 1970s, at least independently of 
methodological purposes. It is even doubtful whether 
any physical computer approximates a Turing machine 
in the interest-independent sense. Does a 1gb memory 
better approximate the infinite memory of a Turing 
Machine that a 256k memory? Perhaps, if 1,000,000 is 
closer to infinity, and so a better approximation, than 
256,000; yet the absurdity of the supposition is 
manifest. In contrast, a SLIPS (Slippery Liquid-Infused 
Porous Surface)? is a good approximation of a 
frictionless surface, and a far better one than a piece of 
wood, independently of any methodological or other 
purposes or interests. Again, particles of black carbon 
and mineral dust are not good approximations of 
perfectly spherical particles, whereas salt particles 
suspended in water are. All of these particles are found 
in the atmosphere and their relative sphericity is 
relevant to atmospheric calculation and measurement. !° 
Still, that one kind of particle is a good approximation 
of perfect sphericity and another is not is the reason for 
their differential relevance to certain kinds of 
calculation and measurement. 

We should, I venture, explain the contrast by 
noticing the different kinds of terminus involved. A 
dimensionless point, for all its heuristic value, is not 
the sort of thing a particle could be because it would 
have to possess actually infinite smallness. The 
difference between being a thing of finite dimensions 


and a thing of infinitely small dimensions is a 
difference in kind that is unbridgeable even in thought 
by the concept of approximation. Similarly, the 
difference between a real-world computer and a Turing 
Machine is not one of degree: a Turing Machine has 
infinite memory and storage, and nothing finite can 
approximate to infinity in size simply by being 
relatively large or getting larger and larger. Hence no 
finite computer, no matter how large the memory and 
storage, approximates a Turing Machine better than 
any other. By contrast, a frictionless surface, or perfect 
sphericity, are not different in kind from what is found 
in the world of the concrete. Neither characteristic is 
infinitary in nature: they can be perfectly well 
understood as the complete absence of friction and 
absence of irregularity respectively. This is so even 
though reaching the terminus is a _ metaphysical 
impossibility as it requires the completion of an infinite 
task. Being perfectly spherical or completely 
frictionless, however, does not require the possession 
of actually infinite characteristics. From which we can 
conclude that while idealisation in science points the 
way towards many instances of interest-independent 
goodness in the form of approximation, not all types of 
idealisation do so. 

Three final remarks are in order before we leave the 
discussion of good instantiation. The first is that there 
is no platonising in the notion of good instantiation as 
approximation. We can grasp the idea of good 
approximation to a perfect sphere or a frictionless 


surface without supposing there to be a Platonic Form 
of sphericity or frictionlessness, any more than we need 
to suppose that these features are instantiated 
concretely, a la Aristotelian immanent realism about 
universals. All we need to suppose, as the Aristotelian 
will allow, is that perfect sphericity and other ideal 
targets of approximation are abstractions, what the 
Scholastics often call ‘logical beings’ or ‘beings of 
reason’. We know what it is for an object to 
approximate well to perfect sphericity and to do so 
better than another purely by comparison to the 
abstraction. 

Secondly, it is important to note that, contrary to 
what might be supposed, instantiation is a kind of 
tendency. “Tendency’, when we are talking about 
concrete objects, usually connotes movement, 
behaviour, or the physical manifestation of a power or 
appetite. But we can also, and with propriety, say that 
our tree branch-etched triangle tends to triangularity. 
We would normally say that it tends to look like a 
triangle — without implying any actual movement, 
behaviour, or manifestation of a power.!! We also say 
that a curve tends towards an axis without implying 
anything about movement. In the case of the triangle, 
‘tends’ means just ‘approximates’ or ‘fits to a certain 
degree’. 

Finally, I have avoided conceding the existence of 
bad approximation, just as I denied that ozone’s being 
a good UV filter means we must say that glass is a bad 
UV filter rather than simply not a good one. The reason 


is the same: to suppose that some x is a bad 
approximation to being an F is to suppose that it is in 
x’s nature to be a good approximation, that something 
is lacking in x if it approximates F badly. In the 
vernacular, xX approximates F' badly only if it is in the 
business of approximating it well. But it is no more in 
the nature of a wooden cube to approximate sphericity 
than it is in the nature of glass to filter UV light well; 
these kinds of thing simply are what they are and that’s 
an end to it. Still, this does not mean that we can say 
nothing about how a wooden cube approximates to 
sphericity: it does not do it well. More accurately, it 
does not do it at all, whereas a metal vesica piscis!* 
does not do it well and an oblate spheroid such as 
Jupiter does approximate sphericity well. Again, where 
the boundaries lie is of no importance. Indeed, even if 
we deny that there is anything that does not 
approximate sphericity well, leaving only those things 
that approximate it well and those that do not 
approximate it at all, the main line of argument here is 
unaffected. Bad approximation would have to be a 
privation, the absence of a perfection that is due to the 
nature of something. A three-legged antelope would 
constitute a bad approximation to an antelope — a 
defective instance,!? since  three-leggedness in 
quadrupeds is a privation. There is no inorganic 
parallel. This dissimilarity notwithstanding, good 
approximation in the inorganic world remains a 
phenomenon to be acknowledged. 


3.2 Continuation in existence as a 
tendency 


Clearly there is room for debate about the extent to 
which instantiation — understood as approximation to 
some paradigmatic or standard kind of object — is 
found in the inorganic world; and this before we even 
begin to consider whether it manifests a kind of 
inorganic goodness. Instantiation, as I argued, is still a 
tendency, albeit not a dynamic one. Let us turn now to 
a more general, indeed ubiquitous, case where 
tendency is again not to be thought of dynamically but 
is still an example of goodness. What I have in mind is 
simple continuation of existence in the concrete world. 
Existing things tend to continue to exist. By continuing 
to exist, they satisfy their tendency, and that is good 
pure and simple: it is an example of the general 
Scholastic thesis that goodness is fulfilment of appetite. 
How can that be? We need first to be clear that not 
every tendency involves a final state that results from a 
stimulus. We think of tendencies and dispositions as 
defined by stimulus-manifestation conditions: if salt is 
immersed in water, it dissolves; if a metal is heated, it 
expands; and so on. We have a sense of power 
manifestation as ‘dynamic’ in these sorts of case: if 
something is done to the object, it behaves in a certain 
way. 

Now it may be that continuation in existence is 


dynamic in a different sense. The sense is not conative 
(involving conscious effort or purpose), as the more 
common term ‘persistence’ might suggest,!* which is 
why I will use the more neutral expression 
‘continuation in/of existence’. Rather, it might just be 
that continuation in existence essentially involves 
continual changes in an object as it reacts to its 
environment. If continuation in existence is dynamic in 
this sense, we cannot debar it from being a tendency 
(more precisely, the fulfilment of a tendency) on the 
ground that tendencies can only manifest as the result 
of a stimulus: why could it not be that some tendencies 
are so basic to a thing that they manifest not only for as 
long as the thing exists but because it exists? Clearly 
there are some properties — generic spatio-temporal 
properties spring to mind — that concrete objects have 
for as long as they exist and because they exist. Why 
shouldn’t some of those properties also be the 
manifestation of certain tendencies without there being 
a relevant stimulus and the correlative behaviour in 
response to it? 

We might be thought to have an immediate problem, 
though, if we take continuation in existence to be such 
a property — one that holds for as long as the object 
exists and precisely because it exists. We seem to be 
mired in a circle: how can we say that objects have a 
tendency to continue to exist because they exist, when 
the reverse must be true — that they exist because they 
have a tendency to continue to exist? We have to 
clarify further in order to escape the apparent circle. To 


say that an object has the tendency to continue to exist 
because it exists is loose talk. Precisely, if it has such a 
tendency, it will be for the same reason that it has any 
other essential property — because it exists as a certain 
kind of thing. Since the tendency to continue to exist is, 
I claim, common to all concrete objects, we should not 
be surprised that they have it because of the kind to 
which they all belong, namely, concrete object.'° So 
concrete objects have the tendency to continue to exist 
because they exist as concrete objects. Moreover, they 
do not exist as concrete objects because they have the 
tendency to continue to exist. The question why they 
exist as concrete objects looks like a request for a 
fundamental metaphysical analysis (I’m not sure what 
other request it could be) and here we might appeal, 
say, to the form-matter structure of concrete objects, as 
per Aristotelian hylemorphism. But whatever we are 
looking for with such a question, the answer cannot be 
an appeal to some property or other of the object. To be 
sure, the tendency to continue to exist entails the 
existence of the thing with the tendency, but this does 
not mean it explains the existence of that thing. So we 
do not seem to have any explanatory or other circle 
here.!® 

If there were such a tendency to continued existence, 
what might explain it? Before answering this question, 
I have to justify the claim that there is indeed such a 
tendency. The obvious reaction to the claim is to assert 
that continuation in existence is simply a brute fact. As 
Bede Rundle puts it: ‘no form of causation, divine or 


otherwise, is in general required to ensure persistence 
in being. [...] [MJany things in the universe, as indeed 
the universe itself, do not have to fight for their 
survival, but, in the absence of forces which would 
bring them to an end, their continuation from moment 
to moment is in no need of explanation.’!” Several 
points about this passage should be made. 

First, I am not going to discuss the role, if there is 
one, of divine causation. There is an interesting (at 
least for theists) debate on this topic in the literature — 
whether divine action is needed for the preservation of 
continuants in existence, or whether they continue to 
exist in virtue of a wholly sufficient power of their 
own.!® For present purposes only, I leave the question 
open, but it does raise a_ terminological issue 
concerning so-called ‘existential inertia’ as well as a 
correlative substantive issue. In the theistic debate, 
existential inertia has come to be identified with this 
wholly sufficient power, so that defending existential 
inertia is identified with denying any role for God as a 
sustaining cause of a thing’s continued existence. Yet 
we should resist this false dichotomy, since an object 
can have a tendency to do X even though its having the 
tendency is only necessary but not sufficient for it to do 
X. There is nothing incoherent in supposing an object 
to have an ‘inherent tendency to remain in being’!® 
even though the manifestation of that tendency requires 
the operation of an external agency — not a stimulus, to 
be sure, but some additional causal operation. The use 
of the term ‘inertia’ is, of course, deliberate, since the 


analogy is drawn with Newtonian mechanical inertia, 
which is supposed not to require the assistance of any 
external agency.*? I put this dubious analogy aside, 
preferring to use the rather bland ‘tendency to 
continue’ so as not to evoke the Newtonian ghost. 

Secondly, the term ‘causation’ has to be handled 
with care. Rundle’s tendentious way of putting his 
point makes it seem that an explanation of continuance 
in existence appeals to some other object or property 
that causes, in some mechanical or efficient sense, the 
continuation in existence of concrete objects. Again, 
we do not need to subscribe to that. By appealing to the 
nature of concrete objects as concrete, if anything, 
what we are appealing to is formal causation: it is 
because objects are thus-and-so that they continue in 
existence. Thirdly, the term ‘fight for their survival’ is 
distractingly — and equally tendentiously — conative: 
something can have a tendency to continue in existence 
without fighting to do so. 

Before proceeding further, I also want to address the 
exegetical question of whether we even find in 
Scholastic philosophy support for the thesis that 
concrete material objects (by which I primarily mean 
material substances) have any sort of inherent tendency 
to continue in existence (even if further external 
support is required). Indeed we do, and this should 
come as no surprise — not only given the general 
metaphysics, but in light of the fact that the total 
attribution of continued existence to something 
external to continuing objects, in particular to God’s 


sustaining activity, is not Scholasticism but a form of 
occasionalism. Whatever sustaining activity the divine 
being might carry out in the preservation of continuing 
objects, and of the universe as a whole, from extinction 
must coincide with a natural tendency of objects 
themselves to continue in_ existence, thereby 
contributing their own ‘secondary’ operation to the 
workings of the cosmos. Thus we have Aquinas 
affirming in the most explicit terms, citing Boethius: 
‘But everything which already has being naturally 
loves its being and with all its strength preserves it. 
Boethius accordingly says: “Divine providence has 
given to the things created by it this greatest of reasons 
for remaining, namely, that they naturally desire to 
remain to the best of their ability. Therefore you cannot 
in the least doubt that all beings naturally seek 
permanence in perduring and avoid destruction.”’*! We 
have a twentieth-century Scholastic writer stating: ‘an 
existing mature desires and tends towards the 
conservation of its own being [citing the above passage 
from Aquinas]; hence the saying, “Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature”.’** Another asserts: ‘Now, the 
world manifests the fact that bodies tend to conserve 
themselves (“self-preservation is the first law of 
nature”), and they give up their being only under the 
force of external agencies. ... In all this [examples in 
both living and non-living things] we see the tendency 
of bodies to keep themselves in being...’.2° To reiterate 
a point already made several times, we should not read 
too much into terms such as ‘desire’ and ‘love’ when 


applied across the board. Although they apply to some 
living things, in general they are somewhat poetic ways 
of putting a point about the natural, inherent tendencies 
of things to continue in the face of damaging or 
destructive forces, even if ultimately overwhelmed by 
them as all material substances eventually are.?* 

Can continuation in existence, then, be taken as a 
brute fact: can we happily stop at the thought that 
concrete objects continue to exist in the absence of 
forces that would destroy them? If we can, then we are 
not appealing to a genuine tendency in the sense of 
appetite — something in the nature of a thing as 
opposed to a mere fact about a thing. One can call a 
‘tendency’ the brute fact of continuation in existence, 
but this is not the usage I am employing. Note that 
Rundle is not asserting an analytic truth in the above 
passage. He is not claiming that objects continue to 
exist until they cease to exist. He mentions forces and 
is right to do so. It is not as though objects cease to 
exist under such a variety of circumstances that we 
cannot, even in principle, find anything common to 
them. They cease to exist when and only when forces 
act upon them. Why should we accept that as brute any 
more than if it were the case that all objects ceased to 
exist when and only when in the vicinity of objects 
twice their size? Isn’t there an interesting phenomenon 
here for which we need to account? Concrete objects 
are liable to destruction by the application of forces. 
This does not mean they have the tendency to cease to 
exist rather than the tendency to continue to exist: on 


the contrary, their tendency to cease to exist when 
subject to certain forces depends ontologically on the 
tendency to continue to exist in the absence of those 
forces. Nothing can cease to exist in certain conditions 
unless it already continues to exist prior to those 
conditions. But if a thing has a tendency to cease to 
exist in certain conditions — a specific disposition 
activated by a relatively limited kind and range of 
stimuli — then it must have a tendency to continue to 
exist absent those stimuli. (Which is not to say that the 
absence is itself a stimulus. Not only is there nothing 
incoherent in the idea of tendencies manifested without 
stimuli, there is also no incoherence in the idea of an 
asymmetry between such a tendency and a contrary 
one that does require a stimulus in order to manifest.) 
We must not think that a tendency to continue in 
existence is ipso facto a tendency to continue forever. 
If we thought this, the objection would then be that 
since material substances have no tendency to continue 
forever, they have no tendency to continue in existence 
at all. But these are distinct tendencies: material 
substances have a tendency to continue in existence but 
not a tendency to continue forever. How can they be 
distinguished? It’s not as though anyone can observe 
an object existing forever; and coming across, say, a 
centuries-old tortoise or redwood tree, or multibillion- 
year-old rocks, will not demonstrate indestructibility 
(although we might have evidence of indestructibility). 
This is, of course, an epistemological, not a 
metaphysical question. Metaphysically, an object with 


a tendency to exist forever will manifest it by, 
unsurprisingly, existing forever — whether anyone can 
know it or not. An object with a tendency to continue 
in existence for a finite time will manifest it by 
continuing in existence for a finite time. When it comes 
to the material substances of our experience, whether 
ordinary or scientific, and as far as our best scientific 
theories go, we know that material substances 
eventually cease to exist, and we have good grounds 
for believing that all current and future ones will also 
cease to exist eventually. 

Many of the tendencies we find in material 
substances, and which no realist about such things 
would consider denying, are tendencies to cease to 
exist under specific conditions and via the application 
of external and/or internal forces. It seems strange to 
think that absent those forces and conditions, there is 
no tendency to continue to exist. A glass jar has a 
tendency to disintegrate if hit with force F: are we to 
say it has no tendency to remain integrated — and hence 
to continue to exist — when not hit with F? Why the 
asymmetry? Suppose we said that salt has a tendency 
to dissolve in water but no tendency to remain, 
integrally, salt in the absence of water; it just happens, 
as a brute fact, that in the absence of water it remains in 
existence. This would hardly make sense, since the 
explanation of its dissolution in water in terms of the 
breaking of sodium chloride’s ionic bonds appeals to 
the very phenomena that also explain why salt does not 
dissolve in the absence of water — the ionic bonds 


themselves, which in the absence of water are 
maintained. Similarly, the explanation of the ceasing to 
exist of some object — say, the evaporation of a puddle 
of water by the application of heat — appeals to the very 
same phenomenon that explains why a puddle of water 
does not evaporate in the absence of heat*? — the 
amount of kinetic energy in the molecules. 

Now it need not be the case that the explanation of 
some object’s ceasing to exist in certain conditions 
must appeal to all of the phenomena that explain its 
continuing to exist in the absence of those conditions: it 
might appeal only to some phenomena necessary but 
not sufficient for continuance in existence. For a 
simplistic example that gives the idea, the tendency of 
some object to continue in existence might be 
explained in terms of both its intermolecular forces and 
some particular geometric property of those molecules, 
each necessary and both jointly sufficient for the 
object’s continuance in existence. But an account of its 
ceasing to exist might appeal only to the disruption of 
the intermolecular forces. Still, I would propose as a 
general truth that no account of ceasing to exist can fail 
to appeal to at least some of what also explains why a 
thing continues to exist. So the tendency to cease to 
exist must be explained, to some extent, in terms of the 
tendency to continue to exist. The former presupposes 
the latter. 


3.3 The objection from radioactivity 


The obvious apparent counterexamples to this claimed 
tendency to continue in existence involve phenomena 
such as radioactive decay and others that require a 
quantum-theoretical explanation. Radioactive decay, in 
particular, seems to refute any such general tendency. 
John Beaudoin (2007) claims that radioactive decay 
and related phenomena militate against a general 
inertia thesis,2° so he confines the thesis to whatever 
the fundamental stuff of the universe is (whether or not 
it is particulate in nature). As he puts it:?” ‘current 
descriptions of radioactive decay involve the decay of 
unstable elements in a truly spontaneous way, without 
any external influence.’ If so, then the ‘strong’ form of 
the inertia thesis is false and the defender must retreat 
to a weaker thesis, according to which ‘at least some 
contingent things enjoy existential inertia, and 
[according to] which the continued existence of the 
material world is secured thereby.’ 

If this objection to the strong thesis — which, in my 
terminology, is that all material substances have an 
intrinsic tendency to continue to exist — is sound, it 
means that radioactive decay demonstrates a tendency 
to cease to exist in the absence of any tendency to 
continue. Does the objection succeed? First, 
radioactivity is, according to quantum mechanics, 
essentially stochastic: it is impossible in principle to 


predict of any radioactive isotope that it will decay at 
some particular time. If you knew everything you could 
about the isotope and its environment, you could only 
ever give the probability of its decay at some time or 
other, as provided by the known half-life of any sample 
of such isotopes. It is, however, no part of my thesis 
that the tendency to continue to exist is a deterministic 
or ‘sure-fire’ disposition.7® Moreover, the tendency to 
continue to exist can be possessed without its being 
necessary, aS a matter of ontology, that the possessor 
exist (or not) at any particular time following its 
coming into existence. Indeterminism at the quantum 
level is not inconsistent with the tendency. Even if 
indeterminism were true across the board, i.e. including 
at the macroscopic level, this would not exclude the 
tendency to continue to exist. 

Maybe the objection from probability still has some 
life in it: for if an object has a greater than 50% 
probability of ceasing to exist at any time in its 
existence, does that not exclude any tendency to 
continue? But nothing can have a greater than 50% 
probability of ceasing to exist at any time in its 
existence; indeed nothing can have any probability at 
all of ceasing to exist at any time in its existence. The 
whole idea of a probability of ceasing to exist is of a 
probability of ceasing to exist at some time in the 
future. Consider radioactivity again. Tritium, for 
example, has a half-life of 12.32 years. Given a sample 
of tritium, after 12.32 years 50% of the nuclei will have 
decayed into helium-3 nuclei. At any time before 12.32 


years, the decay probability of any given tritium atom 
must be less than 50%. The same goes for all 
radioactive isotopes: there is no such thing as a zero 
half-life! Why not put half-lives aside and just consider 
a single object O: why couldn’t it have a greater than 
50% chance of ceasing to exist at any time in its 
existence? Well, what is that supposed to mean? You 
cannot say something like: take N possible worlds (for 
some suitably relevant class of worlds and large N) in 
which O exists at some time T; in more than 50% of 
those worlds, O does not exist at T — a manifest 
contradiction, which is precisely why there are no zero 
half-lives either, nor any probability of any object’s not 
existing at any time during its existence. But we can 
make sense of the non-zero half-life of a single tritium 
nucleus in similar terms: take N possible worlds in 
which the nucleus exists at the beginning of each 
world, and suppose each world lasts at least 12.32 
years; in 50% of those worlds, the nucleus will have 
decayed into helium-3 at the end of 12.32 years. 

So on pain of incoherence we have to say that any 
probability of ceasing to exist at some time in an 
object’s existence must be preceded by a lower 
probability of ceasing to exist, i.e. a higher probability 
of existing, at some earlier time, approaching a 
probability of 1 for the time at which the object does 
exist. Example: I am attached to a radioactive isotope 
with a half-life H. The isotope is configured such that if 
it decays, a bomb goes off and blows me to 
smithereens. Since the probability of the explosion at H 


is 50%, at any time less than H it will be less than 50%, 
i.e. ceteris paribus there is a more than 50% chance I 
will be alive at any time less than H. The ‘ceteris 
paribus’ does not hide anything nasty: even if you rig 
the scenario such that multiple potential causes of my 
extinction are operative before H, there must still be a 
time before those causes are set up such that, whatever 
the probability of my dying at some time at which the 
whole scenario is in effect, the probability is less, again 
approaching a probability of 1 at the time I exist. 

Forget particles: a train is approaching me and there 
is a 99% chance it will flatten me at time T. Before T, 
when the train is further away, the probability must be 
less than 99%. Go back far enough, to before I was 
even near the track and the train was still in the station, 
and the probability of my death is reduced 
dramatically. The fact is, everything is going to go out 
of existence at some time — the probability of that is 
100%.*° But we cannot even make sense of the thought 
without presupposing the tendency of things to exist 
before whatever it is that destroys them increases the 
probability of ceasing to exist to over 50%. 

So the appeal to radioactivity must involve another 
way of thinking, to the effect that radioactive isotopes 
are intrinsically unstable — it is of their essence to 
decay.°° So whilst the probability of their existing 
before the relevant half-life expires is indeed greater 
than 50%, that does not entail their having any 
tendency to continue; it’s just a fact about them that the 
probability obtains. Their tendency, now conceived 


non-probabilistically, is quite simply to decay. They 
are inherently unstable — built to expire, as it were. In 
reply, I note again that everything is built to expire: the 
second law of thermodynamics seems to guarantee it. 
Whatever internal stability anything has is bound to be 
overcome, in the end, by the forces of corruption. 
Radioactive isotopes are not metaphysically special as 
far as that goes. 

Nevertheless, the objector persists, isn’t it significant 
that such isotopes have an intrinsic tendency to decay? 
True, most things are overcome by forces of corruption 
applied from outside, but unstable nuclei are all but 
impervious to outside forces (apart from high-energy 
nuclear bombardment). Even if one can hold that many 
objects have an intrinsic tendency to continue in 
existence, which tendency is ultimately overcome by 
outside forces, radioactive nuclei need no outside 
forces to cause their decay; indeed, QM insists on it. 
Decay has no cause so conceived. It is just the nature 
of the nuclei to decay. In response, it was no part of my 
original claim that ceasing to exist always requires the 
application of forces external to the object. As I 
understand it, alpha decay involves the overcoming of 
the strong nuclear force by the electromagnetic force;>! 
beta decay involves the overcoming of the strong force 
by the weak force;2? both involve internal interactions 
such that a force that tends to destroy the particle 
overcomes one that tends to keep it together. In gamma 
decay, the forces are indeed applied from outside — 
high-energy bombardment in the case of induced 


nuclear fission and collision in the case of fusion, 
though the mechanism of spontaneous fission is more 
like that of alpha decay. Hence whatever tendency to 
corruption a_ radioisotope may have, it still 
presupposes, ontologically, a tendency to stability and 
cohesion that must be overcome, whether internally or 
externally, for the corruption to occur. 

To reiterate, the entire process can be inherently 
indeterministic and in principle unpredictable for a 
single isotope. Moreover, we do not have to know the 
reason that one force overcomes another; and for the 
purpose of this argument there need not even be a 
reason. All that is required, in order to posit an inherent 
tendency to continue to exist on the part of radioactive 
particles, is that there be an account of what maintains 
their integrity while they exist, and of how they cease 
to exist under the influence of forces whether internal 
or external. 


3.4 False analogies: inertia and 
conservation 


It is tempting to draw an analogy between the tendency 
to continue in existence and scientific laws of 
conservation and/or inertia, arguing that given the truth 
of the latter, the former is plausible even though we do 
not fully understand it scientifically. Or one might even 
try to derive the tendency from known scientific laws. 
Mortimer Adler explicitly draws an analogy with 
Newtonian inertia: ‘Bodies continue in motion, once 
set in motion, until counteracting causes intervene to 
bring them to rest. Contingent individuals continue in 
existence, once given existence, until counteracting 
causes intervene to deprive them of their existence.’** 
Beaudoin accepts and elaborates the analogy** albeit 
only ‘for heuristic purposes’.*° 

Before returning to mechanical inertia, however, we 
can quickly dispose of an appeal to conservation laws 
as giving a reason to believe in the tendency to 
continue in existence. The most pertinent law one 
might invoke is, of course, the law of conservation of 
energy: total energy in an isolated system is conserved. 
The key point is that the law applies only to isolated 
systems — ones that are enclosed by wholly 
impermeable boundaries or that are incapable of 
interacting with any other system (e.g. because there is 


only one system). At most, the law might be used to 
mount an argument for the tendency of the universe as 
a whole to continue in existence (indeed forever if 
there were no external agency capable of destroying it), 
but it could not be employed to argue for the tendency 
of any individual entity within it to continue.°° Further, 
either there is a deeper explanation of why the law 
holds, appealing to the inherent nature of the material 
world and its denizens, or there is not. If there is not, 
then the law is consistent with the sustenance of the 
universe by an external agency such as God or some 
powerful, extra-mundane force, and no_ inherent 
tendency need be posited. If there is, then the law itself 
merely codifies deeper facts about the natures of 
things, and it is to these we need to appeal. Until we 
have such facts at our disposal, appealing directly to a 
conservation law has no dialectical force. 

The analogy with mechanical inertia looks more 
promising, which is why believers in a tendency to 
continue in existence make more of it than of 
conservation laws. As Beaudoin points out, there is ‘no 
entailment, even a probabilistic one’ between Newton’s 
second law and ‘existential inertia’,?” but perhaps there 
is a kind of symmetry or elegance in the hypothesis 
that just as a body at rest or in uniform rectilinear 
motion continues in its state unless affected by a net 
force, so a body continues to exist unless a net 
destructive force operates on it. Perhaps some 
analogies are just too good to resist? We should resist 
it, I contend, if for no other reason than that physicists 


no longer think of mechanical inertia along the lines of 
Newton’s vis insita (implanted force) within a body 
that causes its inertial behaviour.*° If mechanical 
inertia were clearly due to an internal force or forces 
within a body, we would have some reason to be 
tempted by the analogy, since the tendency to continue 
in existence is precisely due to the internal forces 
within a material substance that hold it together unless 
and until overcome by other internal forces or by 
external forces. Whether there is a single law to codify 
these existential forces across species of substance is 
unknown. Perhaps they are so heterogeneous that there 
is no law to describe them shorter than a conjunction of 
the individual laws governing each species of 
substance. (That there should be one or more laws for 
each species of substance is a priori certain.) In any 
case, the main point is that the tendency to continue in 
existence is manifestly a kind of vis insita. It is no 
accident that the parts of material substances are held 
together: interatomic, intermolecular, as well as higher- 
and lower-level forces all combine, in ways we do not 
fully understand, to hold material substances together 
for as long as they exist. Anything short of this would 
be a literal miracle. 

Asking the further questions, ‘Why do these forces 
operate?’, or ‘Why do these forces themselves continue 
in existence?’, does not cast doubt on the fact that they 
exist and operate. We do not know what forces are, but 
we know that they are. Why do they operate? Well, 
that’s just the nature of materiality (and perhaps of 


space and time as well): whatever forces are in play do 
not impose themselves upon material things from the 
outside, as it were: they are of the essence of matter as 
it is in our universe. This is not to cast aside the 
important and interesting questions and demands for 
further explanation that we might raise, both 
philosophically and scientifically, about the interaction 
of matter and force; it is merely to say that any such 
questions do not cast doubt on the genuine, inherent 
tendency material substances have to preserve their 
existence. 

Suppose, however, that the explanation of the 
tendency to continue in existence requires appeal to the 
hierarchical composition of objects. We might have to 
account for the continued existence of substance S, say, 
in terms of intermolecular bonds. But then we have to 
account for the continued existence of the molecules 
themselves in terms of intramolecular bonds, which 
will involve interatomic bonds. Then we have to 
explain the continued existence of the atoms in terms 
of bonds between subatomic particles — nucleons and 
electrons. And so on, perhaps ad infinitum. Does this 
mean there is no explanation after all, or only a 
question-begging/viciously regressive one? 

We have an explanation, I reply, if we do not rule 
out infinite explanations of the kind that might be in 
play. Note that we can reject actual infinites and still 
have an infinite explanation. In other words, consider 
the claim that the hierarchical composition of matter is 
actually infinite: there is an actual, completed infinity 


of descending levels of composition involving smaller 
and smaller particles. Now, Aristotelians and 
Scholastics reject actual or completed infinities in 
nature: they just do not exist.°° If they did, there would 
be no problem advocating an infinite explanation 
grounded in just such an actual, material infinity of 
composition. Since they do not, we must appeal to 
potential infinity, assuming composition to be 
infinitely hierarchical at all. The ever-descending levels 
of composition would be infinite in thought, and in 
reality would be capable of individual production and 
manifestation through some actual process of 
decomposition, albeit they could never all be produced 
and manifested at any time or during any interval. Why 
should this not be sufficient ground for an explanation 
of the tendency to continue to exist at any level? For an 
arbitrary level L; there would be a lower level L;_; at 


which forces operating on the parts at L;_, explained the 
continued existence of the objects (or object) at Lj. 


Needless to say, the explanation in terms of any finite 
set of levels would be incomplete since further, lower 
levels not belonging to the set would enlarge the 
explanation, and this ad infinitum (potentially, not 
actually). At worst, we would never have a complete 
explanation of the tendency at any level, but we would 
have an explanation of sorts. Whether it was viciously 
regressive would depend on what this means: if it 
means rejection of any explanation of any phenomenon 
invoking a potential infinity, then we are headed for 
trouble (in explaining, for example, the simple 


composition of a line). Appealing instead to a strictly 
finitistic view of composition is not attractive: for if we 
insist that composition must terminate in metaphysical 
simples, we have to give a wholly different explanation 
of their tendency to continue in existence since ex 
hypothesi we cannot invoke binding forces between 
parts. What that explanation would be is a mystery. 

If the charge of vicious regress means casting 
aspersion on the _ hierarchical explanation as 
incomplete, then the point can be well taken. Maybe 
we heed something more, something going beyond the 
potentially infinite hierarchy of composition to give a 
full explanation of the tendency to continue in 
existence. Since it is no part of my thesis that a full 
explanation is available solely by appeal to the natures 
of material objects — hence my concern, expressed 
earlier, about the very term ‘existential inertia’ — I am 
happy to concede the point. Even if the hierarchy of 
composition were actually infinite — which I deny — we 
might still not have a complete explanation and instead 
want to go beyond the actually infinite hierarchy to 
some further, external source of the infinity. All of this 
is, however, consistent with: (i) an inherent tendency 
on the part of material objects*? to continue in 
existence; (ii) a general and summary explanation of 
the tendency in terms of the forces holding an object’s 
parts together; (iii) a more extended explanation in 
terms of the hierarchy of composition; and (iv) that 
hierarchy’s being infinite either potentially or actually. 

The upshot, then, is that the tendency to continue to 


exist gets no argumentative support from appeal to 
laws of conservation or inertia. I shall end _ this 
discussion, however, by making a tentative suggestion 
that might turn the appeal to mechanical inertia on its 
head. Could it be that mechanical inertia is itself to be 
explained by the tendency to continue to exist rather 
than the other way around? I have explained the 
tendency in terms of resistance to force, and I meant no 
exception: all forces, whatever they do to an object and 
whether they act through contact or at a distance, make 
changes to the object. Every change, no matter how 
small, has a corrupting effect, whether through 
dissipation of energy or loss of parts no matter how 
small. Every time an object changes, it gets that bit 
closer to destruction, hence the saying that as soon as 
you are born you begin to die. This is not a paradox, it 
is simply a metaphysical law of material things. 
Presumably, a thing that was subject, per impossibile, 
to no external or internal forces whatsoever — perhaps a 
metaphysical simple of the kind alluded to earlier — 
would of its essence continue forever. 

So let us assume that every force, without exception, 
has some — even if immeasurable — destructive effect 
upon its object. This will include every force covered 
by the law of mechanical inertia (and this may be every 
force tout court). So every force covered by mechanical 
inertia has some destructive effect on its object. An 
object at rest, when subject to a force tending to 
accelerate it, will ipso fact be subject to a force — the 
very same force — tending in some measure to destroy 


it. An object in uniform rectilinear motion will be in 
the same situation. But material objects have a 
tendency to continue in existence. So they tend to resist 
destructive forces. Since all forces governed by 
mechanical inertia are destructive forces, objects will 
resist these. But for an object to resist the forces 
governed by mechanical inertia is precisely what it is 
for an object to be governed by mechanical inertia. 
Therefore, to have a tendency to continue to exist 
entails, metaphysically, the property of being governed 
by mechanical inertia. 

I offer this argument as a suggestion only. One 
reason to hesitate over it is that because it offers an 
explanation of mechanical inertia in terms of the 
tendency to continue in existence, which is itself 
explained in terms of the internal forces holding 
objects together, it looks as though mechanical inertia 
is being explained in terms of forces internal to the 
object. But this appears close to an endorsement of the 
long-rejected impetus theory of motion, found in 
versions of Aristotelian dynamics and espoused by 
Jean Buridan in the fourteenth century.*! It is not clear, 
however, that impetus theory has ever been decisively 
refuted, rather than modern inertia theory replacing it 
as a better way of ‘saving the appearances’. This does 
not mean, however, that the theory of impetus is not 
worth another look.*4 


3.5 Is existence itself good? 


For a material thing to exist in time is for it to exist 
over time: we should not believe in literal instants such 
that there is a real distinction between existing at a 
dimensionless temporal point and existing over a 
temporal interval. So if my argument is right that 
material objects have a tendency — a natural appetite — 
to continue in existence, and if the fulfilment of natural 
appetites is good, then the very existence of objects in 
time is good. To recapitulate my argument, it is that the 
very corruptibility of material things, their tendency to 
cease to exist after a finite time, presupposes an 
inherent tendency to stay in existence until they are 
corrupted. Further, since corruption of a_ thing’s 
existence always requires the application of forces 
external or internal to the thing, it follows that what 
maintains the existence of the thing until such forces 
are applied is the very interplay of internal forces that 
must be overcome for corruption to occur. It also 
follows that these internal forces, before they are 
overcome, maintain the object’s integrity as an object 
of a certain kind, existing over time. 

As I pointed out earlier, although this tendency is not 
dynamic in the specific sense of involving stimulus and 
manifestation along the lines of typical powers, it still 
involves the exercise of a power. Objects that continue 
in existence have a power to do so: they are, as the 


Scholastic terminology has it, in potency to continued 
existence, and this due to the dynamic interplay of 
internal forces. Hence although the tendency of the 
object to continue is not strictly dynamic in the 
stimulus-manifestation sense, what goes on internally 
among the object’s parts (at different levels) is 
dynamic since the parts are always exerting forces on 
each other (stimulus), causing them to respond in 
various ways (manifestation) that result in the 
maintenance of the whole’s integrity over time as an 
object of a certain kind. On the general Scholastic 
position, then, the continued existence of an object 
over time is good — the actualisation of its potency to 
continued existence. And since its existence in time 
just is its existence over time, its existence in time is 
good. 

In the previous paragraph I slipped in a further claim 
— that the internal forces maintaining an object’s 
continued existence also maintain it as an object of a 
certain kind. Am I entitled to claim this? Not on the 
basis of anything I have argued so far. All I have 
argued is that internal forces maintain the existence of 
material substances over time. It is not too hard to go 
further, however, if we uphold the Aristotelian position 
that a substance S’s existence over time requires that it 
fall under its substantial kind for as long as it exists. 
Bessie the cow’s continued existence requires that she 
exist as a cow — that she fall under the substance sortal 
cow, to use familiar post-Lockean terminology.’ It is 
metaphysically impossible that Bessie could continue 


to exist yet not as a cow — as a butterfly instead, or a 
piece of paper. If this is so, then the forces maintaining 
Bessie’s existence over time must, ipso facto, maintain 
her existence as a cow. 

Moreover, I do not need to defend the thesis that it is 
metaphysically impossible for an object to continue to 
exist under different substantial kinds at different 
times, and not merely because it is eminently plausible 
on its face. For even if such a thesis were false — that, 
say, Bessie could continue to exist, to be Bessie, as a 
cow at one time and a butterfly at another — I could still 
plausibly claim that the forces responsible for 
her/his/its continued existence were also responsible 
for Bessie’s falling under each of the substantial kinds 
under which she actually fell. For Bessie’s falling 
under the substantial kind cow entails a_ certain 
arrangement of bovine parts (and their parts, etc., 
according to the hierarchy of composition), and this 
arrangement involves, among other things, a certain 
interplay of forces holding those parts together in a 
certain way. Bessie’s falling under the kind butterfly 
also entails an arrangement of parts, which involves an 
interplay of forces, albeit the interplay will be different 
from the interplay involved in the bovine arrangement 
precisely because there will be different kinds of parts 
in a different kind of arrangement, namely the 
butterfly-part arrangement. In each case, there will — 
and must — be an interplay of forces of some type, 
where the type is determined by the nature of the 
arrangement of substantial parts entailed by falling 


under the given substantial kind. The interplay that is 
involved in falling under the kind will, I contend, be 
the interplay that maintains Bessie’s continued 
existence during the time that she falls under the kind. 
So whether or not the thesis of a unique substantial 
kind for each substance over time is true, the interplay 
of forces internal to the substance will be responsible, 
causally, both for its continued existence over time and 
for its being the kind of substance it is. 

It would be hard to prove this to be the case in a 
direct way, but insofar as anything is intuitively highly 
plausible in metaphysics, this seems to be an example. 
Negatively speaking, it is difficult to see how we could 
not give the interplay of forces a dual role of the type I 
have suggested. The alternative is to assert that internal 
forces do indeed hold objects together over time but 
they are not essentially involved in making objects the 
kinds of thing they are. The question will then be what 
else could be so responsible, assuming something is 
responsible. Can the objector simply hand off 
responsibility to the arrangement of substantial parts all 
on its own? With apologies for homely analogy, this 
would be akin to conceiving of substances as like 
jigsaw puzzles, with parts fitting together, to be sure, 
but forces having no essential role in the ontological 
integrity of the substance as the kind of thing it is. 
Actually, this is somewhat unfair to jigsaw puzzles, 
since even here the contact forces between the pieces 
have to interact in a unique way for the pieces 
themselves to fit together in a unique way,” and it is 


precisely those contact forces that also maintain the 
puzzle’s existence over time.*°? The main point is that 
to think of substances as mere arrangements of parts is 
to engage in abstraction: in reality, the parts are not 
merely arranged but in constant mutual causal 
interaction. The dynamic nature of material substances 
must be acknowledged, so if the objector attributes 
falling under a given kind to the mere arrangement of 
parts, with no role for the forces between them, they 
pass off responsibility to an abstraction, not the real 
phenomenon. 

I submit, then, that not only continued existence over 
time but existence as the kind of thing it is are 
actualisations of potencies — the potencies of material 
substances to be the kinds of things they are, over time, 
by virtue of the complex interplay of forces between 
their parts. On the general Scholastic theory, then, 
these aspects of existence are good. There is, I want to 
stress, nothing reductionistic about this way of looking 
at existence over time as a kind of substance. It is no 
part of my thesis that substances are identical to the 
sum of their parts, that their parts have some kind of 
ontological priority over the wholes of which they are 
parts, and the like. Everything I have argued is 
consistent with the fundamental Aristotelian 
hylemorphic theory: substances are compounds of 
matter and form as their fundamental metaphysical 
constituents. Appealing to parts and the forces between 
them is no more than a way of ‘cashing out’ how this 
works in the concrete. Bessie the cow’s form 


determines what she is; it is the embodiment of this 
form in matter that determines her to be a continuing 
material substance. But to explain how this works in 
the concrete case, we need to look at her bovine parts 
and their interconnections. Anything less would not be 
scientific; more precisely, it is science itself — in the 
case of Bessie anatomy, physiology, organic and 
physical chemistry, and so on — that has the job of 
telling us how bovine parts are arranged and how they 
interact. 

Before closing this chapter by turning to some 
trickier aspects of existence, such as whether existence 
is good by comparison to non-existence, I would like to 
encapsulate the ideas I have advanced so far by 
appealing to the way Scholastics typically put the 
position I have been defending. John Wild speaks well 
when he says: “The most basic thesis involved in this 
theory*® is that value and existence are closely 
intertwined with one another. If the completion of 
existence is good, then existence itself must be 
valuable.’*” He goes on to point out that since evil 
itself exists, we cannot unqualifiedly assert that 
existence as such is good: we have to distinguish 
between existence as in some way completed, as 
perfection of a thing’s nature, and existence as 
imperfect — a privation or lack in a thing’s nature. Evil 
is the subject of Part II of this book, so for now I 
emphasise the Scholastic focus on what Wild calls the 
‘active or tendential character’*® of existence: existence 
in space and time, the existence proper to material 


substances, is essentially dynamic and always in a state 
of imperfection. ‘It is only’, Wild says, ‘existence 
which fulfils itself and attains existential completion 
that is good. Such completion of being is the general 
ontological sense of terms such as goodness and 
value.’*? Completion of being is, for the Scholastic, 
precisely the actualisation of potency — the potency of a 
thing’s nature. 

Again, we have another Scholastic writing as 
follows: ‘[E]very being (inasmuch as it is actual) is 
capable of answering a tendency, desire, or appetite. ... 
Actual being is there; and what is there can be aimed 
at, can be the goal of tendency or appetite. Hence 
actual being, in so far as it is being at all, is desirable or 
good.’°° Note well that by ‘desirable’ the author does 
not mean ‘worthy (or even capable) of being desired by 
a rational agent’, or even ‘by some agent’. By 
‘desirable’ he means the proper object of a thing’s 
appetite or tendency, that which fulfils its being — 
something as much true of water’s flowing down a 
slope as of Fido’s eating a piece of meat. 

The final question of this chapter concerns the 
relation of existence to non-existence. It is not whether 
existence in time, over time, or as a thing of a certain 
kind is good, but whether existence as opposed to non- 
existence can also be seen as good on the Scholastic 
theory. Should we endorse the thesis that Bessie the 
cow’s existence is good by contrast with her non- 
existence? What about the existence of anything as 
opposed to the existence of nothing? Here, I think, we 


have to tread carefully, qualifying as we go along. 
What we cannot do is make the blanket claim — nor, as 
far as I know, does any classical Scholastic philosopher 
make it — that existence is good and non-existence is 
not. 

Start with the very existence of something rather 
than nothing — and by ‘something’ I mean any kind of 
universe with at least one thing in it. On the broadly 
attributivist view of goodness I defended in chapter 2, 
elaborating the idea of goodness as actualisation of 
potency, it is not clear how the existence of something 
rather than nothing can be called good: after all, what 
potency is actualised if there is nothing prior to 
existence, which is what I am assuming? If a universe 
comes into existence from another universe, along the 
lines of an oscillating model, then if the Scholastic 
theory is correct we should be able to account for each 
new universe as the actualisation of some potency in 
the prior one. Or one might subscribe to Leibniz’s 
theory of ‘striving possibles’, according to which ‘from 
the fact that something exists rather than nothing [...] 
there is in possible things, i.e. in possibility or essence 
itself, a certain demand for existence or (so to speak) a 
straining to exist, or (if I may so put it) a claim to exist; 
and, to sum up in a word, essence in itself strives for 
existence.’ °! If this rather strange theory were true, we 
could again posit the actualisation of ‘possibles’ as 
their perfection, and hence their goodness, given their 
intrinsic potency — indeed ‘striving’ — for existence. 
Apart from this theory’s inherent obscurity, it looks not 


in the least like something a Scholastic could take on 
board.°? If, however, we have in mind the coming into 
existence of a universe from nothing, then ex hypothesi 
there is no potency to actualise since potency — even a 
world consisting only of pure potency — is not nothing 
but something, albeit (in the case of pure potency) as 
close to nothingness as you can get. 

Now we have to qualify, since we could mount a 
case for goodness in this scenario, though only if we 
added components to the Scholastic theory that are not 
the direct concern of this book. So, if we assume the 
existence of God, and postulate God as the creator of 
the universe that comes into existence from no prior 
material, whether actual or potential, then we might 
mount a case for goodness, albeit in a_ highly 
analogical way. For unless we have a non-classical 
conception of God, we cannot attribute to God any 
potency of His own that is actualised by creating a 
universe. On the classical conception, God has no 
potency whatsoever but is pure actuality. So no 
classically monotheistic Scholastic could accept that 
God’s creation of the universe is good inasmuch as it 
actualises any of His potentialities, since He has none. 
Of course, a non-classical conception of God might 
allow for this, but that is another matter. I do not think 
it tenable, but neither will I discuss it here. So if the 
Scholastic wanted to make a case for the goodness of 
the universe’s very existence rather than non-existence, 
given the existence of the God of classical 
monotheism, it would have to be by analogy: the 


universe’s existence is good inasmuch as it glorifies 
God or bears witness to His creative power, or 
something similar, even though it does not strictly 
perfect Him as per the Scholastic theory of goodness. 
This way of importing the goodness of existence rather 
than non-existence (existence as such, we might say) 
into the Scholastic theory gains plausibility as an 
overall picture of the relationship between creator and 
created, albeit at the cost of introducing analogy and 
even metaphor where there was none before. Such is 
the inevitable price to pay for enlarging the Scholastic 
theory with a theistic metaphysic. But note for present 
purposes that this account requires adding to the theory 
I am setting out. Indeed, it may be the case — and I 
think it is — that Scholastic metaphysics in general 
entails theism, in which case my proposal concerning 
the goodness of existence as such is compulsory for the 
Scholastic; but again this goes well beyond my present 
concerns. 

What about the existence of particular things rather 
than of the universe as a whole? Must the Scholastic 
say that the existence of Bessie the cow is good and her 
non-existence is not? Here again, if we adopt the 
Aristotelian metaphysic, according to which material 
substances are compounds of matter and form, we 
should say that Bessie’s existence (as opposed to her 
non-existence) is good since it involves the 
actualisation of something potential. But again we have 
to qualify. On the strict Aristotelian conception — 
which I endorse®’ — material substances are compounds 


of form actualising something purely potential, namely 
prime matter. Prime matter, as pointed out in chapter 1, 
has a natural exigency towards form. It has no essence 
of its own since it is literally formless; indeed, unless a 
world of pure potentiality is metaphysically possible, 
prime matter simply cannot exist on its own, so we can 
know it only indirectly by abstraction from substances 
themselves. Hence it would be wrong to speak of prime 
matter as having a tendency in the essentialist sense 
used throughout this book. All we can say is that it has 
an exigency, meaning a kind of radical indeterminacy 
unless conjoined to form, which is the actualising 
principle that determines a thing to be a complete 
material substance of such-and-such a kind. To put it 
using a different metaphor from Aristotle’s male- 
female one referred to in chapter 1, prime matter is like 
a jigsaw piece whose only raison d’étre is to be joined 
to another piece. 

On this account, since existence is the perfection or 
completion of potentiality (the potentiality of prime 
matter), Bessie’s existence does turn out to be good. It 
does not follow that her existence is a perfection or 
completion of her, as though Bessie herself has or had 
a natural exigency towards existence (perhaps as a 
Leibnizian ‘striving possible’), and this even though 
her existence is still a property of her: for Bessie 
herself is a compound of prime matter and actualising 
form. It is consistent to assert that Bessie’s existence is 
good, and is a property of her, even though it is both 
good and a property of her because it is the perfection 


of something else, namely prime matter — some 
worldly potential for the ‘reception’, as Scholastics like 
to put it, of an actualising principle — here, a bovine 
form.°* 

So we have seen several ways in which, on the 
Scholastic theory, existence is good. I end the chapter 
by considering two important objections that threaten 
any such view. The first is that if existence is good (in 
any way), more existence (in that way) is better. So if, 
for example, Bessie’s existence rather than her non- 
existence is good, so is the existence of Nellie the cow, 
Daisy the cow, and so on, as well as the existence of 
myriad other things of any kind one can contemplate. If 
the existence of a particular cow is good, so is the 
existence of one trillion cows (let alone the thought that 
it is better that one trillion exist than one on its own), 
or one trillion human beings, or one quadrillion active 
volcanoes, or the conjunction of all of these. We reach 
absurdity in short order. 

Yet no such absurdities follow. We have already 
seen in chapter 1 that the very fact of finiteness means 
no substance can actualise all its potencies whether at a 
time or over time, and if it is not part of their nature to 
do so, their doing so cannot be good either, since 
nothing impossible is good. Now even though the 
existence of Bessie is the actualisation of matter by 
form, for her to exist at all requires her to come into 
existence from prior material things, in particular the 
substances that are her parents. Every material thing 
comes into existence from prior matter unless it is 


miraculously created out of nothing (and we are not 
considering miracles here). What can and will come 
into existence is already constrained by what already 
exists — what kinds of thing and how much of each 
kind of thing, to put it somewhat crudely. So what can 
exist, whether in a finite universe or in a finite region 
of a universe that might itself be infinite, is already 
constrained by what there is, and since what already 
exists is without exception finite, it will be impossible 
— and therefore not good — that there should be the 
unconstrained, unlimited, coming into existence of any 
kind of thing or combination of kinds of thing. 

Still, as the objector rightly points out, there could 
be, say, a trillion people on earth, or a trillion active 
volcanoes, and so on — so why wouldn’t that be good, 
if existence is good? If there can be more, then more is 
good. Yet why, we can answer, should goodness be 
additive? We are all familiar with obvious 
counterexamples: it might be good that Fred study for 
his exam at t (he can relax another time), and also good 
that he watch an entertaining movie at t (he can study 
another time), but it would not be good to do both at 
t.°> It might be good that there be a park in place p, and 
good that there be some new houses in p, but not good 
that there be both. The objector might reply that these 
sorts of counterexample change the subject, since they 
concern what is good for other things, which is part of 
contributory value: watching a movie at t might be 
good for Fred, and so might studying at t, but doing 
both will not be good for him. The objector is, 


however, concerned — as I am here — with final value, 
the goodness of a thing’s existing rather than not 
existing. 

The reply to the objection is that it makes my point. 
The existence of a trillion people on Earth, or a trillion 
active volcanoes, might not be good — but precisely 
because it will not be good for people, or animals, or 
the ecosystem, and so on. But in what other way won’t 
it be good? We plausibly deny that goodness is additive 
without qualification, but we can also hold that the 
goodness of existence is additive inasmuch as if the 
existence of one thing is good, the existence of more 
than one is also good because it is no more than the 
sum of the goods of all the existences there are. If we 
deny this, it has to be because we are importing more 
considerations into the assessment than belong there 
(goodness for another, moral goodness, the goodness of 
pleasure, or some such) and not focusing purely and 
simply on the fact of existence itself. If we focus on 
this alone, then if the existence of one person, or one 
volcano, is good then of course the existence (if it be 
possible, and if all the bracketed factors remain 
bracketed) of more than one, even a trillion, is good. If 
you think not that the existence of a trillion people is 
bad rather than good, but simply that it is neutral — 
neither good nor bad — then presumably you also think 
the existence of one person is neutral. And if you think 
that, it is because you do not agree that existence at all 
is good in the way I have argued, namely due to its 
being the actualisation of potentiality. But then you 


will not (yet) be convinced by the Scholastic theory on 
more basic grounds. 

The second objection concerns destruction — going 
out of existence. I have argued at length for the 
tendency to continue to exist, but I cannot escape the 
evident fact that substances also have a tendency to go 
out of existence after a finite interval; which latter 
tendency, I have argued, presupposes the former. 
Material objects are inherently corruptible, so going 
out of existence at some point is part of their essence, 
and the general lifespan of each kind of thing follows 
from the essence of that kind. When a substance goes 
out of existence, it obeys its nature as surely as when it 
exists and exercises its powers. But if goodness is 
obedience to natural tendency, as I have argued, then 
going out of existence is good. Yet I have argued that 
existence is good. There seems to be a conflict. 

The conflict is only apparent. Note first that if going 
out of existence — corruption — were good, this would 
not conflict with (a) the goodness of existence rather 
than non-existence or with (b) the goodness of existing 
as a certain kind of thing. So we can put these two 
theses aside, since they concern distinct kinds of 
goodness from the putative goodness of going out of 
existence. Focusing on (c) the goodness of continuing 
to exist, we cannot have it that this is true and that it is 
good to go out of existence. We might propose that the 
goodness of continuing to exist is the goodness of 
continuing to exist for a finite interval, and since this 
entails going out of existence at some time, the latter 


must also be good. But given Good Samaritan Paradox- 
style counterexamples to the closure of goodness under 
entailment,°° we cannot without much argument take 
this route. Nor should we, I contend, because it is a 
mistake to think of going out of existence as good on 
the Scholastic theory. It is right to say that material 
things have an inherent tendency to go out of existence 
at some time or other (which presupposes their 
tendency to continue to exist for a finite time), and 
even to characterise this as a power, albeit a passive 
one — a passive power to be destroyed by internal or 
external forces. Where we go wrong is to treat this 
power to be corrupted as something that is, strictly 
speaking, actualised. True, the power manifests, is 
realised, when the object ceases to exist. But 
actualisation, in the sense the Scholastic understands it, 
is a completion or perfection of being, not a diminution 
of being. For the Scholastic, treating corruption as an 
actualisation of the power of the thing corrupted is as 
confused as treating nothing as a kind of something, or 
non-being as a kind of being. So for all that corruption 
is real, and is the realisation of the power of a thing to 
cease to exist, it is not the actualisation of a power 
strictly so-called. Hence it is not good. Further, in line 
with what I have argued in chapter 2, it does not follow 
that ceasing to exist is bad unless we are talking about 
living things. If badness is privation, then since 
inorganic beings are not subject to privation, their 
ceasing to exist is not bad; but nor is it good. 

That said, we can go further and pinpoint the source 


of the above confusion, or at least say enough about 
actualisation to resolve the perplexity of the critic who 
thinks ceasing to exist must be good according to the 
theory defended here. For when anything ceases to 
exist, there is still plenty of genuine actualisation that 
goes on, all of which is good. When an object ceases to 
exist, it itself is in no way actualised but is rather, as it 
were, de-actualised. Nevertheless, as the Scholastic 
axiom has it, corruptio unius est generatio alterius — 
the corruption of one thing is the generation of another. 
Whenever anything corrupts, something else is 
generated — not necessarily a substance, but always 
some new material thing, for example the parts or 
constituents, or maybe just the matter, of an existing 
substance (as when food is digested, leading to the 
growth of new parts of the organism or an increase in 
its matter). 

So, for example, when gold is dissolved in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid (aqua regia), the gold’s tendency to 
corruption is realised: it genuinely corrupts but its 
powers are removed rather than actualised; paradoxical 
as it seems, even its power to corrupt is removed by its 
own realisation! (This is another reason for thinking 
the power to corrupt is not strictly actualised.) But the 
corruption of the gold in aqua regia is _ also, 
simultaneously, the generation of new objects such as 
chloroauric acid, a new inorganic compound. The 
dissolution of salt in water is, simultaneously, the 
generation of sodium and chlorine ions. These are new 
substances produced by the breaking of sodium 


chloride’s ionic bonds in water. If the Scholastic axiom 
is true — and there is no room to defend it here?’ — then 
wherever there is corruption there is also actualisation 
of potency if, as I have argued above, coming into 
existence from prior material is the actualisation of 
potency. And so wherever there is corruption there is 
goodness, even though the corruption itself is not good. 

Moreover, we do not even have to accept the 
Scholastic axiom in its full generality to find goodness 
in corruption. For whether or not corruption entails the 
generation of something new, there will — total 
substantial transformation aside — be something that 
remains the same.°° Those things that remain — be they 
chemical compounds, particles, lumps of matter, and so 
on — will have actualised their own potencies? in the 
corruption of the object to which they belonged. So, if 
the corruption of some substance involves the 
operation of various chemical compounds within it, 
and those compounds survive the corruption, they will 
by operating have manifested their own tendencies to 
certain kinds of behaviour; hence their potencies will 
have been actualised. This too will be good. 

Finally, to the extent that the corruption of a material 
thing involves the operation of forces external to it, 
these forces necessarily belonging to other entities, and 
assuming those other entities survive the destruction 
they bring to the corrupting thing, then the powers of 
those other entities will also have been actualised. And 
this too will be good. There is plausibility in the axiom 
that the corruption of one thing is the generation of 


another, but we can add a further axiom — that the 
corruption of one thing is the perfection of another. 
Perhaps there are edge cases, such as radioactivity, 
where we have legitimate qualms about its application. 
But then our understanding of radioactivity is far from 
perfect. 

In short, the tendency to cease to exist after a finite 
time — true of every material thing without exception — 
in no way undermines the thesis that the actualisation 
of potency is good. Moreover, some of the tension we 
might feel in holding the thesis while denying that an 
object’s going out of existence manifests goodness as 
well can, I submit, be relieved by considering the 
various ways in which all ceasing to exist does involve 
the genuine actualisation of potency, and hence 
genuine goodness. In Part II I will develop the idea that 
all privation, and hence all evil or badness, is 
ontologically dependent on goodness. That idea fits 
nicely with what I have argued in the present chapter — 
that all ceasing to exist, though not strictly privative 
and not strictly bad (the specifically organic case aside) 
is also ontologically dependent on goodness. 
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See Oderberg (2014a). 

As Mercier (1921: 469) puts it, ‘who has ever heard of a 
good or of a bad mathematical axiom[?]’. 

As opposed to a pair of good apples. 

Note that since concrete objects can be good or bad 
examples of (right) triangles, we can grasp a good 
instantiation of Pythagoras’s Theorem insofar as the triangle 
for which it holds is a good or bad triangle. My point, 
however, is that once we have truly judged something to be 
a (right) triangle, there is no further question of whether its 
exemplification of the theorem is good or bad. 

Again, see Oderberg (2014a) for discussion. 

Reactions vessels are the usual example; see Sivasankar 
(2008): 2. 

Cartwright (1983). 

Cartwright (1983): 111. 

Developed at Harvard University: see https://shrtm.nu/ZTPd 
[last accessed 03/10/19] and Nosonovsky (2011). 

Smith (2009). 

Unless we mean something about its production of a certain 
pattern of light on our retinas, but an object can tend to look 
like a triangle without anyone’s looking at it. 

The vesica piscis is ‘a shape that is the intersection of two 
circles with the same radius, intersecting in such a way that 
the center of each circle lies on the perimeter of the other’, 
much like the shape of an American football. (See 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vesica_piscis [last accessed 
03/10/19]. 

Whether the defect were genetic or exogenous. 

Though not to seasoned theorists of diachronic identity. 

Or concrete particular. I prefer to speak of the kind material 
substance, but take concrete object/particular to be its 


equivalent for present purposes. Nevertheless, I want to keep 
it open whether my thesis of the good in the real applies to 
accidents as well as substances, and concrete particular can 
be thought of as a place-holding kind term that allows this to 
be kept open. 
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Braine (1988): 14-15. Feser says that ‘it would be incoherent 
to suggest that their [material objects’ ] natures explain their 
persistence in being, since their having natures in the first 
place presupposes that they persist in being.’ The 
assumption seems to be that if A explains B, A cannot 
presuppose B. This might, however, depend on what we 
mean by ‘explain’ and ‘presuppose’. It seems correct that if 
A efficiently causally explains B, then A cannot logically 
entail B. What is in play here, however, is not efficient 
causation and logical entailment but essentialist explanation 
and ontological priority. Why cannot the very nature of A 
explain A’s continued existence (= B) (say because A has a 
tendency to continued existence that is part of A’s nature as 
a material object) even though A’s having a nature at all, in 
the concrete, ontologically depends upon A’s continued 
existence? It is the nature of a cow that explains its existence 
as a cow: why does it have this mode of existence rather 
than another? because it’s a cow! Still, its having the nature 
it has ontologically depends upon its concrete existence as a 
thing with that nature: it has to exist as a cow before it can 
behave according to its bovine nature. So either there is no 
circularity problem here or it is, at least, not clear what the 
problem is. 

Rundle (2004): 93. 

Kvanvig and McCann (1988); Beaudoin (2007); Feser 
(2015b). 

Feser (2015b): 64. 

Adler (1980): 132, 140, 142 refers to the ‘principle of inertia 
in being’ and draws an explicit parallel with Newtonian 
inertia (125). 


21 De Veritate q.21 a.2, resp., Aquinas (1954) at 
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http://dhspriory.org/thomas/QDdeVer21.htm#2 [last 
accessed 04/10/19]: Omnia autem quae iam esse habent, 
illud esse suum naturaliter amant, et ipsum tota virtute 
conservant; unde Boetius dicit in III de consolatione: dedit 
divina providentia creatis a se rebus hanc vel maximam 
manendi causam, ut quoad possunt, naturaliter manere 
desiderent. Quare nihil est quod ullo modo queas dubitare, 
cuncta quae sunt, appetere naturaliter constantiam 
permanendi, devitareque perniciem. 

Coffey (1918): 179. 

Glenn (1951): 263-4. 

Leaving aside various forms of atomism involving 
supposedly indestructible objects. 

I keep all of these examples simple for the sake of clarity; 
further empirical details make the explanations and 
accompanying phenomena more complex but not different 
in principle. 

Just to remind the reader: Beaudoin is engaged in the divine 
conservation vs. existential inertia debate, which I am not. 
But what he says is equally applicable to my concern, which 
is whether there is any inherent tendency to continue in 
existence — whether it requires further support by an external 
agency or not. 

Beaudoin (2007): 91. 

This is the standard interpretation of Prior, Pargetter and 
Jackson’s ‘causally operative sufficient condition’ for 
manifestation (1982: 251). See also McKitrick (2009): 190. 
So most reasonable people say, including the experts. But I 
am happy for present purposes to exclude the cosmos itself 
in a state of perfect thermodynamic equilibrium stretching 
infinitely into the future. 

This applies only to alpha and beta decay; gamma decay 
does not involve transmutation and hence an atom 
undergoing gamma decay does not cease to exist; the 
nucleus merely changes to a lower-energy state. 
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See, for a simple explanation, http://hyperphysics.phy- 
astr.gsu.edu/hbase/hframe.htm1 (under ‘radioactivity’ ) [last 
accessed 04/10/19]. For a more complex explanation, see 
Krane (1988), p. 174 and ch. 8. 

See, further, Krane (1988), pp. 174-175 and ch. 9. 

Adler (1980): 125. 

Beaudoin (2007): 86-7. 

Ibid: 89. 

Kvanvig and McCann (1988): 32 also object to any appeal to 
conservation of energy, but they make a curious point. Their 
worry about the law’s applicability to isolated systems is 
that an isolated system must be defined as one allowing no 
mass/energy transfer, which they think shows the law to be 
one that ‘borders, at least, on being a conceptual truth’, 
hence only of methodological rather than metaphysical 
value. But this is not how an isolated system is defined, 
since the law of conservation of energy governs what 
happens within the system boundaries as well as across 
them. Even if an isolated system is defined as one into or 
from which there is no net gain or loss of energy by transfer 
across its boundaries, mass/energy might still vanish within 
it if the law were not true. The authors’ expression ‘from 
which none is lost’ is ambiguous: does this include loss 
within the system as well as across its boundaries? If the 
former, then this is not how isolated systems are defined. 
(See, e.g., Serway and Jewett 2008: 198; Reiss 1965: 43.) 
Beaudoin (2007): 89. 

For Newton’s vis insita, see Bechler (1991): 274-5. For 
recent attempts to account for inertia, see Woodward and 
Mahood (1999). 

The best-known and most convincing critic of actual infinity 
is William Lane Craig: see, among many other writings, 
Craig and Smith (1993): ch. 1 

I have reverted to the term ‘objects’ here, rather than 
‘substances’, because of the question as to whether 
substances can be composed of other substances. Like most 
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Aristotelians I contend that this is impossible, since the parts 
of a substance are defined fully in terms of their 
subservience to the whole of which they are a part. As such, 
they are not substances in their own right, with their own 
substantial form and principle of operation independent of 
the whole. They are ontologically dependent entities, and by 
definition a substance is not. Hence a substance, say an 
oxygen atom, that becomes part of another substance, say a 
human body, ceases to be an oxygen atom in its own right, 
but rather loses its substantial identity and takes on the 
functions of a part subservient to a whole. I defend this idea 
in Oderberg (2007): 70-5 and see it as a corollary or 
extension of Aristotle’s ‘homonymy principle’ according to 
which, for example, the severed hand of a human being is a 
‘hand in name only’. For a particularly clear statement of the 
idea, see Aristotle, Meteorology 389b30-390a1, in Ross 
(1931). 

For a useful overview of impetus theory, see Crombie 
(1953): 250ff. 

For one view as to how and why inertia replaced impetus, 
see Cohen (1994): 57-8. 

This is the preferred terminology of David Wiggins (2001) 
who gives a well-known, semi-Aristotelian defence of this 
and related theses. 

Assuming, for simplicity, they do fit together in a unique 
way, and abstracting from the artefactual element of the 
puzzle, namely the picture or design on the pieces. If there is 
a one-one mapping of design features to fit of pieces, we 
don’t need to worry about the design and can focus just on 
the unique fit of those pieces. 

Again, I am simplifying somewhat. The puzzle has to be on 
a surface, or otherwise held together by external forces as 
well, so the internal contact forces can only operate if the 
external conditions are in place. The same goes for Bessie: 
her continued existence requires being held in place by 
gravity, atmospheric pressure, and so on: but it is the 
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equilibrium between internal and external forces that is at 
work here in keeping Bessie in existence. The internal forces 
are the fundamental cause of her existence over time since 
they both hold the bovine parts together and resist the 
corruptive effects of external forces for some finite period of 
time. 

He is referring specifically to the natural law theory of 
ethics, but also generically to the underlying neo- 
Aristotelian metaphysic. 

Wild (1953): 64. I should point out that Wild himself does 
not self-describe as a Scholastic philosopher, or even as an 
out-and-out Aristotelian; rather, he sees himself as an 
advocate of the perennial philosophy started by Plato and 
elaborated by Aristotle and the Scholastics. I am happy to 
endorse this view of the history of ideas. 

Ibid: 65. 

Ibid: 65 (emphasis in original). 

Glenn (1948): 156 (emphasis in original). 

Quoted by Blumenfeld (1973): 163 from Leibniz’s 
Philosophischen Schriften, ed. Gerhardt (1875-90); 
translated in Strickland (2006): 32. Blumenfeld has a full 
discussion of this perplexing theory. 

Kvanvig and McCann (1988): 27-31 subject it to severe 
criticism. 

And which I defend at length in Oderberg (2007). 

Should we worry that this understanding of existence opens 
a path to the ontological argument for God? I doubt it. There 
are many versions of the argument and many more 
criticisms. All I will say here is that holding existence to be 
both good and a property of the F that exists does not imply 
that to be a good F is to exist, or that to be a perfect F is 
necessarily to exist, or that an existing F is better than a non- 
existing F, or that F’s existence is just another property of F 
like F’s having four legs and and fur; and so on. At least one 
of these sorts of principle is needed to get any half-plausible 
ontological argument going, yet none is entailed by anything 
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I have claimed. 

Note that it is no help to the critic to say that studying for the 
exam at t means studying with no other distraction (such as 
movie-watching), and that watching the movie at t means 
doing this without any other distraction (such as studying), 
since if this is how we specify the acts their conjunction will 
always turn out impossible and so not good. 

See Prior (1958) for the original formulation of the Good 
Samaritan Paradox; it has generated a large literature, which 
I cannot address here. 

See further Oderberg (2007): ch. 4.3. 

If, when an F corrupts, there is total transformation of all of 
its constituents, then we must appeal to the generation of 
new objects entailed by that transformation to locate 
actualisation of potency (the potency of prime matter). 
Under the influence of other objects, to be sure, since 
nothing (at least nothing purely material) can actualise its 
own powers all by itself; it needs external stimulus. Note: 
this does not conflict with the manifestation of non-dynamic 
tendencies such as instantiation and continuation in 
existence. In such cases, the power (to approximate to some 
standard, to continue in existence) is not actualised by the 
object’s doing anything to itself. It is actualised by the 
object’s merely existing. 


4 The Good in the Living 


4.1 From inorganic to organic goodness 


I have argued that goodness stretches across the 
organic and inorganic worlds: it is one of the wholly 
general properties of concrete being. One might 
wonder why, even if this controversial thesis were true, 
it would matter. Why can we not begin an analysis of 
goodness with the organic world or some part thereof, 
where concepts such as life, growth, development, 
flourishing, sickness, and what we might call 
‘goodness-for’ — as in goodness for the thing that has it 
— have a grip? 

Locating ‘natural goodness’, to use Philippa Foot’s 
term, in the living world alone would be a 
metaphysical mistake. It is the mistake of Foot herself, 
of Michael Thompson, and of most contemporary 
natural law theorists.* Their idea is that all goodness is 
goodness-for — that being good, even morally good 
(their ultimate concern), constitutes a kind of 
flourishing that realises mental and/or physical health 
and well-being. In other words, goodness is a meeting 
of the needs of a living being. I will discuss needs at 


length in chapter 5, but for now I want to underline the 
difference between (i) thinking of goodness as co- 
extensive with the meeting of needs (with ‘needs’ 
construed as broadly as required) and (ii) the meeting 
of needs — the bringing about of the health and 
flourishing of the living organism — as a special case of 
goodness as fulfilment of appetite as such, irrespective 
of health and flourishing. 

Identifying goodness with the meeting of needs — 
with goodness-for — raises a question of explanatory 
priority: if an organism’s state or function is good, is 
this explained by its relevant needs being met? Or is 
the meeting of its relevant needs explained by the good 
State into which it gets as a result? What comes first in 
the order of explanation — needs or the good? If the 
good of an organism were explained by the meeting of 
its needs, then there would have to be an independent 
way of identifying those needs and the meeting of 
them. For example, suppose we posit that plants need 
water, and that the good of the plant is explained by 
meeting its need for water. But how do we know that 
plants need water and not, say, to be sprinkled with 
confetti? The only way we can know this is by seeing 
whether giving water does the plant any good and 
withholding it does it bad; similarly for sprinkling with 
confetti. We have to identify the needs via the good 
effects caused by their being met. There is no 
confusion of epistemology and metaphysics here: the 
identification issue tracks the metaphysical one, since a 
need just is a need in virtue, metaphysically, of the 


good that meeting it does the organism. 

If, however, we want to explain what makes a 
certain state (or function, etc.) good for a plant, we 
should not do so in terms of the meeting of relevant 
needs. Meeting the relevant needs causes the good 
state, to be sure, but does not explain why the good 
State is good. The question ‘why is this plant looking 
healthy when only an hour ago it was sagging and 
drooping?’ is ambiguous. Considered as a request for a 
causal explanation, the answer is that it was given 
some much-needed water. But as a request for a 
constitutive explanation of its health, as opposed to its 
sickness, the answer will appeal to the facts of its 
healthy functioning which were not present an hour 
ago: now it is metabolising better, growing faster, and 
doing whatever plants do when they get much-needed 
water. That it got needed water does not constitutively 
explain its good state. On the contrary, the meeting of 
its needs is constitutively explained by the goods 
caused when those needs are met. 

Hence the meeting of needs is not of itself the 
criterion for marking the level at which goodness 
applies. It is, rather, a criterion for marking the level at 
which goodness-for applies: conditions are good or bad 
for organisms, not for inorganic objects. Goodness-for 
brings in phenomena such as flourishing, health, 
growth, development, and all the marks of life and the 
way it progresses. (Contrariwise, badness-for brings in 
phenomena such as sickness and death, the inevitable 
accompaniments of life.) But goodness per se — the 


goodness of a thing’s state, function, operation, 
behaviour, and the like — is no different for a plant than 
for an electron: it is the fulfilment of an appetite or 
tendency, the manifestation of some end state relative 
to which the tendency or appetite is realised. With the 
bridge between inorganic and organic goodness in 
place, we can now go on to examine goodness in the 
living -— the level at which goodness-for has 
application. 


4.2 The good in the vegetative appetites 


Scholastic philosophers, following Aristotle, divide 
living things into those that are essentially vegetative, 
those that are sentient, and those that are rational. We 
speak more colloquially of plants, animals, and 
humans, which is fine as far as it goes as long as we 
appreciate that the first two terms, for Scholastics, have 
metaphysically precise usages that deviate somewhat 
both from their ordinary and their scientific 
employment. Even the third, ‘human’, has a particular 
meaning that is — rather surprisingly — out of alignment 
with ordinary and scientific use; I will elaborate on this 
latter point in section 4.5. As for ‘plant’ and ‘animal’, 
note for example that biologists typically place plants 
and fungi in separate ‘kingdoms’.° For the Aristotelian 
metaphysician, this is a mere biological division with 
no metaphysical import. Both plants and fungi have 
merely vegetative powers, albeit biologically there are 
many interesting and important differences between the 
two, whether morphologically, genetically, in terms of 
evolutionary descent, and generally in respect of their 
qualities and capacities. Again, in ordinary parlance 
people distinguish between, say, plants and trees, but 
this is of no metaphysical consequence. All objects 
with appetites that do not rise above the vegetative by 
virtue of their essence are in the same_ broad 
metaphysical category, and for convenience can be 


called plants. I add the important ‘in virtue of their 
essence’ because for all that a vulgar and insensitive 
person might speak of, say, a severely brain-damaged 
human as a ‘vegetable’, humans are in a wholly 
different metaphysical category. Even if their higher 
(rational and, let us imagine, even sentient) powers are 
so damaged as to be unusable, they still possess those 
powers, unlike genuinely vegetative organisms that 
have no sentient or rational powers whatsoever, and of 
which it would be a straight category mistake to ask 
(of, say, an oak tree) whether it knows that two and two 
make four or wants something to eat. 

The vegetative appetites are the basis of all life, 
marking it off — sharply, in my view — from non-life. 
These are the first appetites, in any being, that display 
what Aristotelians and Thomists sometimes call 
immanent causation.* This is causation that originates 
with an agent and terminates in that agent for the sake 
of its self-perfection. It is a kind of teleology, but 
metaphysically distinctive in what it involves. 
Immanent causation is not just action for a purpose, but 
for the agent’s own purpose, where ‘own purpose’ 
means not merely that the agent acts for a purpose it 
possesses, but that it acts for a purpose it possesses 
such that fulfilment of the purpose contributes to the 
agent’s self-perfection. Hence in immanent causation 
the agent is both the cause and the effect of the action, 
and the cause itself is directed at the effect as 
perfective of the agent. 

The following points clarify and elaborate the 


concept of immanent causation: 


(i) 


(ii) 


5 


It is to be distinguished from the other broad 
category of causation, usually called 
transient.® In transient causation, the activity 
terminates in something distinct from the 
agent.’ If A does F to B transiently, then A 
does F to B, and A is not the same K as B (for 
any kind Kk). 

For a sufficient condition of transience we 
need something stronger, since if A does F to 
a part of itself this does not entail transience 
even though the part is not the same K as A, 
for any K. As long as the self-perfective 
condition is met, A’s doing F to a part of itself 
is immanent, since by doing something to a 
part of itself (say, a plant’s releasing 
adenosine triphosphate to trigger gene 
expressions for repair of cell damage®) A does 
something to itself, so we need to say: if A 
does F to B, and A is not the same K as B (for 
any K), and B is not a part of A, then A does 
F to B transiently. 


(iii) The self-perfective condition — that the agent 


acts for the sake of its self-perfection — rules 
out cases where the effect merely happens to 
terminate in the agent, that is, does so 
accidentally. Note that such an effect might be 
neutral, harmful, or even perfective, but it still 
will not be part of immanent causal activity. 
In growing towards natural light, a plant 


(iv) 


might activate a motion-sensitive spotlight 
that shines on it with no beneficial or harmful 
effect: the shining of the spotlight is neutral, 
and it is even a consequence of other 
immanent activity, but is not itself part of any 
immanent causal chain since activating the 
spotlight was not something the plant did for 
the sake of its self-perfection. A tree sends out 
roots in search of water, thereby undermining 
a wall which topples onto the tree and 
damages it. The damage is a harmful effect 
but not part of any immanent activity (albeit a 
side effect of it).2 Hence transient and 
immanent causation do not exhaust all the 
possibilities: a more detailed taxonomy of 
agent causation is not possible here, but we 
could, for example, call activity that 
terminates accidentally in the agent reflexive 
rather than immanent, and activity that 
deliberately terminates in the agent but is 
neither neutral nor self-perfective anti- 
immanent, for want of a better term; and so 
on. 

The self-perfective condition does not, it 
should be emphasised, entail the 
consciousness, let alone self-consciousness, 
of any agent engaging in immanent activity. It 
is not just that plants lack consciousness but 
still act immanently, true though this be, 
rather that nothing in the very idea of self- 
perfection implies any level of awareness. 


(v) 


One of the advantages of immanence as the 
essence of life is that it is neutral as to what 
state or condition the organism has to be in to 
engage in such activity (other than being 
alive, of course). It is neutral as well with 
respect to how the organism acts immanently. 
Immanence is compatible with living things 
being in some sense ‘programmed’ to act this 
way, or designed — whether by Mother 
Nature, God, or some other source — to do so, 
or organised in a certain way. A more specific 
definition, say in terms of a certain kind or 
level of organisational complexity, or a 
certain very particular power such as 
information storage and usage, or 
replicability, makes ontological commitments 
that are a hostage to empirical fortune. Not so 
immanence. 

Following on from this point, immanent 
causation has the advantage of generality 
inasmuch as it picks out just the sorts of 
features commonly appealed to in proposed 
definitions of life, whether the features are 
taken singly or in combination. Homeostasis 
clearly exemplifies immanence: organisms 
work to regulate themselves and preserve 
their stability both internally and with regard 
to changes in the environment. Plants, for 
example, self-manage their levels of water, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide by regulating the 
degree of opening of their stomata (pores on 


their leaves and stems). Metabolism is 
probably the paradigmatic example _ of 
immanence: the organism takes’ in 
matter/energy, uses it for its sustenance, 
growth and development, and expels what is 
noxious or surplus to requirement. Hence with 
only a little more work we have an answer to 
the question of why fire is not alive.'? A fire 
takes in and releases energy, increases in size, 
and reduces when fuel is not available; we 
even speak of it ‘dying away’ or ‘dying out’. 
But it cannot metabolise because it is not even 
a substance in the first place. A flame is a 
modification of one or more substances, but 
itself it has no ontologically independent 
reality. In fact, it is no more than an 
aggregation of molecules in various states of 
oxidation, with growth by accretion (the 
further oxidation of molecules) rather than by 
a suite of internal powers belonging to a 
substance that acts on its environment. 
Because a fire is not a substance it is not an 
agent, and so it cannot act at all, let alone for 
itself, any more than a nuclear chain reaction 
acts (as opposed to its substantial constituents, 
which do act albeit not for themselves; 
similarly with fire).!' Adaptive flexibility is 
clearly an example of immanence: the 
organism flexibly adapts to its environment 
and changes internal condition for the sake of 
its growth, development, and _ proper 


functioning. 

(vi) Finally, some clarification of ‘self-perfection’ 
is in order. No organism can be perfect in an 
absolute sense. The self-perfection condition 
is that living things act for the sake of their 
own proper function; so self-perfection should 
be understood more in its Latin etymological 
sense of completion or accomplishment. 
There is, put simply, a good way for an 
organism to be and a bad way. That 
organisms act for the sake of their self- 
perfection has to be understood as a ceteris 
paribus law, where the exceptions can be 
spelled out in a principled way, the main — 
perhaps only ones — being: (a) damage to the 
organism may prevent its doing so; (b) hostile 
environmental conditions may prevent its 
doing so. 


Immanent causation — self-perfective activity by an 
organism — is, as I have said, at the basis of all organic 
activity, and is found in the lowest level of that 
activity, which is the vegetative. The vegetative 
appetites are three in number: nutritive; developmental; 
reproductive. The nutritive appetites incorporate such 
activities and operations as ingestion, digestion, 
metabolism, and catabolism. Each contains further sub- 
operations, descending to the more specific as we 
consider more specific kinds of organism. For example, 
ingestion contains operations of eating and drinking by 
mouth in most animals, whereas in plants it is via 


photosynthesis and a root system. Respiration — both a 
nutritive and developmental operation — involves 
breathing with lungs in some animals, but in plants it is 
via stomata in the leaves and different pores in other 
parts of the organism. Developmental appetites involve 
the various cellular operations of every organism, 
differing according to kind, although in all kinds 
involving basic genetic functions such as_ the 
manufacture of RNA and ultimately of proteins via 
RNA. 

All of an organism’s homeostatic activities are 
designed to maintain it in a healthy condition in 
relative equilibrium with its environment. Self-repair, 
temperature regulation, physical growth — these all take 
different forms in different kinds of organism at 
different levels in the hierarchy, but every organism 
without exception engages in homeostasis. Finally, the 
reproductive or generative appetites are found in all 
kinds of organism, again taking different forms 
depending on the kind and its place in the organic 
hierarchy. Reproduction is either sexual (male and 
female) or asexual, both of which kinds are found in 
plants. Within these broad categories are found more 
specific kinds of generative process such as 
parthenogenesis (eggs developing without fertilisation; 
asexual, e.g. in dandelions) and self-pollination in 
some flowering plants (sexual). 

From this necessarily brief sketch of the vegetative 
appetites, the common foundation of all organic 
behaviour, it becomes abundantly clear that the 


appetites or tendencies of organisms are real features 
of those entities. If essentialism is true — as I have been 
assuming from the beginning — then the very idea of 
essences realised in concrete entities yet without 
correlative ways of operating set by the essences 
themselves borders on incoherence. An _ essence 
without correlative essence-dependent operation in the 
real world is no more than a blueprint. If vegetative 
beings form a basic kind of living thing, then for them 
to exist is for them to act in certain essence-dependent 
ways, namely by having and exercising their vegetative 
appetites. Conversely, as regards an entity that has no 
nutritive, developmental, and/or reproductive appetites 
— and where this cannot be traced to some 
independently identifiable defect in the entity — then 
whatever it may be, it cannot be a living thing. 

The extensive account I have just given of the nature 
of life is, to use the pejorative term of Michael 
Thompson, ‘egregious organicist metaphysics’.!* For 
Thompson believes that any attempt to get at a real 
definition of life takes us in a hopeless circle.!? All we 
can do, he thinks, is appeal explicitly to ‘vital 
operations’, which presupposes the concept of what it 
is we are trying to define, or to concepts such as ‘self- 
maintenance’ or ‘growth’ or ‘self-movement’, which 
implicitly make the same presupposition. Here, 
Philippa Foot seems to differ from Thompson’s 
account, by which she is heavily influenced, inasmuch 
as she seems to think that self-maintenance, along with 
reproduction, are at the heart of all activities of living 


things qua living things.'* Yet she offers nothing in 
defence against Thompson’s scepticism over whether 
reproduction is itself a life-presupposing concept.!° 
After all, a fire reproduces its kind when a spark flies 
off and ignites a tree. Moreover, a stone maintains 
itself by virtue of its internal molecular forces, so 
what’s the difference? 

It is the refusal to engage in the necessary 
metaphysical enquiry that leads both Foot and 
Thompson to retreat to the idea that what is distinctive 
about life is the ‘logical form’ of the judgments that are 
made about living things -— the ‘Aristotelian 
categoricals’ or ‘natural-historical judgments’ about the 
characteristic ways in which different species behave. 
Yet we are none the wiser as to why in the world such 
judgments are even appropriate; to say that they are 
judgments about living things is to be guilty of the 
same circularity of which Thompson accuses the 
‘egregious organicist’ metaphysicians. Metaphysically, 
we can go much further than Foot and Thompson deem 
possible. The wholly general Scholastic theory of 
natural teleology provides the foundation upon which 
the theory of organic teleology is built: all things do 
what they are supposed to when they actualise their 
natural potentialities and are literally good inasmuch as 
they do this. What then distinguishes the living from 
the non-living is the kind of actualisation. Living 
things, as I have outlined, engage in immanent 
causation; no inorganic thing does this. Self-perfective 
behaviour is of the essence of all life and is what 


allows for genuine flourishing and for privation when 
the organic being does not fulfil its appetites in some 
way. It is a benefit to the organism, in other words 
good for it, to actualise its potentialities by obeying its 
nature. What counts as a benefit (or as a privation) will 
depend both on the generic potency in question (say, 
reproduction) and on the specific way in which that 
generic potency is actualised in a given species. 

I discussed at length in Real Essentialism the 
objection that either reproduction applies also to the 
inorganic case or it can only be withheld from 
inorganic entities on pain of circularity.'° A brief 
recapitulation will be instructive here. The question is 
whether an inorganic object can be considered to 
reproduce, say when a rock splits or a particle fissions. 
The obvious answer is that these are not cases of 
reproduction. Reproduction is what a thing does, not 
what happens to it. Rocks split due to outside forces 
acting on them. They do not produce ‘offspring’ 
through the exercise of an internal power of generation. 
We will never be able to find the reproductive powers 
of a rock because there are none: forces impinging on 
them cause their destruction, and reproduction is not 
the same as destruction. The same applies to particle 
fission when it involves outside energy. What about 
spontaneous radioactive decay, which is_ wholly 
internal to the particle? Again, although reproduction 
needs to be a process internal to the reproducing being, 
this is not sufficient for it to occur. Radioactive fission 
is spontaneous. The nucleus of a radioactive particle 


does not implement a process for producing fission 
products. It does not do anything to itself in order to 
produce particles. Rather, it undergoes decay, just as a 
rock that falls to the ground and crumbles undergoes 
decomposition. The particle destabilises; the rock 
breaks. A being that genuinely reproduces itself 
actualises its power of doing so according to a regular 
process theoretically graspable by biologists (if not 
actually understood, depending on the species) — a 
process of immanent behaviour whereby the organism 
gets itself into a state of preparedness for reproduction 
and implements a routine for copying itself, including 
all the necessary information required for its essence to 
be realised in a new entity. Biological splitting of the 
kind found in binary fission (prokaryotes) and mitosis 
(eukaryotes) involves processes that are regulated by 
the organism for its integrity and proper functioning as 
an organism. This kind of immanent activity is 
completely absent from the inorganic realm. 

There is, however, nothing circular in this account of 
the essence of life. Immanent causation is not defined 
in terms of life, rather the converse. Of course, in order 
to understand and analyse cases of immanent causation 
in the concrete, we have to examine living beings — 
because that is only where it is found. This does not 
mean that the concept of a living being is somehow 
smuggled into our understanding of immanent 
causation, any more than we smuggle in the concept of 
an inorganic being when explaining transient causation. 
It is, I submit, only by engaging in precisely the sort of 


‘egregious, organicist metaphysics’ that Thompson 
deplores, and to which Foot at least implicitly demurs, 
that ‘natural goodness’ can be explained as a real 
phenomenon. Any peculiarities of ‘logical form’ that 
we may find in judgments of goodness generally, and 
in judgments of the goodness of living things, are of no 
explanatory value without this metaphysical 
framework. 


4.3 The good in the sensitive appetites 


There is — or so I have argued in detail elsewhere!” - a 
sharp division between sentient (animal) and merely 
vegetative life. This is because of a sharp division 
between the vegetative and sentient powers. There is 
nothing in the essence of the vegetative powers of 
nutrition, development, and reproduction that entails, in 
the metaphysical sense of necessarily bringing about, 
any of the sentient powers. The essentially sentient 
powers are also three in number: sensation, appetition, 
and locomotion. With regard to locomotion, the 
thought behind its being an essentially sentient power 
is based on the Scholastic axiom that nature does 
nothing in vain. If this is true, then given both 
sensation — the power of conscious reaction to 
impressions of bodily reality, via bodily parts such as 
sense organs — and appetition — the power of seeking or 
avoiding, in virtue of sensory awareness, what is good 
or bad for the animal respectively!® — it would be futile 
were nature not to have endowed the animal with the 
means to carry out such seeking and avoiding through 
bodily motion. 

We must nevertheless handle the Scholastic axiom 
with care. It is not that for every single phenotypic 
characteristic existing at time ¢, there must exist at ta 
function for that characteristic. The human appendix 
was long thought to have no present function, and 


people without one can carry on well.!? But it must 


have had a function, such as aiding our ancestors in 
digestion, as Darwin speculated.*° Otherwise, there is 
no plausible account of its having persisted in the 
species even if it came into existence as a harmless 
mutation and/or ceased to benefit the species at some 
time in the past. This is accentuated by its being a solid 
body part, unlike eye colour which is plausibly a non- 
adaptive by-product of other adaptations. In any case, 
the belief that the appendix has no present function is 
almost certainly false, as has been recently argued.*! 
The point is that we can allow for non-functional by- 
products of other developmental processes, and for 
natural entities, events, and processes that exist or 
occur incidentally (per accidens, as the Scholastics put 
it) to entities, events, and processes that do have a 
function — confining ourselves to living things for the 
purpose of the present discussion. When, however, it 
comes to what is essential to an organism — what 
makes it the very kind of organism it is — we should not 
expect, nor do biologists expect, characteristics that do 
nothing for the organism’s capacity to live the life of 
its kind.?2 

So where we have sentience and appetition, we must 
have locomotion — at least in a world such as ours.7° 
This is so even if the locomotive power amounts to no 
more than an_ essential motile phase during 
development coupled with sessility (non-motility) as an 
adult, as in many sponges.** We find the same for all 
adult sessile animals, such as corals and barnacles: they 


have a motile phase essential for getting them into a 
friendly environment before their sessile stage; they 
can move, but only in emergencies; and they can move 
their body parts for protection or feeding, which is a 
kind of limited locomotion.*? In addition, they 
sometimes fulfil their appetites by means of the 
physical or chemical structure of their parts, thus 
limiting the need for movement (e.g., a sponge’s using 
spicules for defence and structural support). It is 
unlikely that there would be a single species of animal 
currently extant were sentience and appetition not 
metaphysical guarantors of locomotion. 

Sentience and appetition are also metaphysical 
bedfellows, as it were. Animal behaviour is 
inexplicable without both: animals sense their 
environment, and hence what is beneficial and harmful. 
But their merely sensing it cannot explain their 
behaviour: that they are attracted to the beneficial and 
repelled by the harmful can only be explained by their 
having a second power, namely of appetition, whereby 
they actively seek the one and avoid the other. 
Postulating such a power is both an inference to the 
best explanation and an appeal to the Scholastic axiom: 
animals that could sense the harmful and beneficial, 
without having any faculty of pursuit and avoidance, 
would be in a kind of living hell, endowed with a 
useless faculty that made the survival of any species a 
miracle. This is not to say — and it is evidently false — 
that any species has the power to do whatever it takes 
to pursue or avoid (let alone successfully obtain or 


completely neutralise) the beneficial or harmful; so 
much would not be necessary for the axiom to be 
fulfilled. All that is required is a fairly minimal ability 
to do something about some of the things the organism 
senses, sufficient at least to maintain it in existence for 
some period of time. Even a hapless species of 
dinosaur that came into existence milliseconds before 
being extinguished by a meteorite would have had 
precisely the appetitive power necessary to make its 
sensory power non-otiose. 

The sensory power is one of conscious reaction to 
sensory impressions received both from _ the 
environment (and from within the animal’s own skin). 
Needless to say, consciousness does not imply self- 
consciousness — only an awareness of the animal’s 
environment (and the state of its own body*°). Such 
awareness might be extremely thin and minimal — the 
mere registering and processing of limited bits of 
information — but some such awareness is distinctive of 
animal life.*” Relatively simple animals — for instance, 
the members of the phylum Nematoda — have sensory 
organs (bristles, papillae) covering head and body. If 
we descend to animals without a nervous system, for 
example sponges, we see a lack of specialised sensory 
organs but still find sensory behaviour (in virtue of 
sensory cells, ‘primitive patterns of neurons’,*® and 
transmission of information between ordinary sponge 
cells) such as self-preserving functions in response to 
noxious stimuli — for instance, reversing water flow in 
response to indigestible particles such as sediment in 


the feeding chambers’? and repairing tissue damage.*” 
Even bacteria — by the lights of most biologists the 
simplest kind of organism?! — are increasingly accepted 
to have sensory powers and hence to be aware of their 
environment.°* 

Once we have a clear idea of the powers essential to 
animals — sensation, appetition, and locomotion — and 
couple them with those essential to all life — nutrition, 
development, and reproduction — it is easy to see the 
good of animals in general come into focus. Note first 
that the vegetative powers are at the lowest level — 
common to all living things without exception — and 
can be seen to describe a ‘base case’ for organismic 
goodness: the fulfilment of all the appetites grouped 
under the three general ones of nutrition, development, 
and reproduction are necessary, and for plants 
(vegetative beings) sufficient, for their lives to go well. 
For animals, the three distinctively animal appetites 
must also be fulfilled, so their fulfilment along with 
that of the vegetative appetites will be necessary and 
sufficient for their lives to go well. But the animal 
powers are parasitic on the vegetative ones: sensation, 
appetition, and locomotion, if directed at anything, are 
directed primarily at the goods that satisfy the 
vegetative appetites — sensing what is edible or 
inedible, pursuing or avoiding it (whether by whole- 
body motion or motion of body parts), avoiding threats 
to development such as predators, identifying and 
pursuing reproductive mates, and so on. So there is, for 
animals that are not self-conscious — all animals but for 


humans, I controversially suggest — only one ‘level of 
recursion’ by which manifesting an animal power is 
good because the power is directed at what is 
vegetatively good. For example: if food is good, then 
sensation of food is good; if predators are bad, then so 
is pursuing them (not chasing them away, which is 
avoidance and so good, but getting in their way, which 
most self-respecting animals do not do); if mating and 
reproducing are good, then so is finding a mate and 
moving towards it; and the like. The examples are 
simple, and the situation is far more complicated, but 
the basic idea is easy enough to grasp. 

One obvious complication is that the animal powers 
are also directed horizontally at each other: sensation 
of locomotion; pursuit of and movement towards 
sources of certain sensations (think of a cat moving 
towards a stroking palm);*? movement towards an 
object that enables certain pursuit/avoidance behaviour 
(think of animals’ hiding or getting into a position to 
strike at prey). Vegetative powers also engage each 
other horizontally: nutrition obviously is directed at 
growth; nutrition and growth are directed partly at 
reproductive success; development is partly directed at 
success in finding food; and even reproductive 
behaviour, such as establishing dominance in a pack or 
warding off potential rivals, satisfies the developmental 
power by making an animal less likely to succumb to 
others, be damaged or have its life curtailed. 

We have, then, a picture of interlocking connections 
between the animal and vegetative powers, both 


horizontally within the levels and vertically between 
them. It is important to appreciate that this gives only 
the generic picture for animals: when we move up the 
hierarchy to relatively more complex creatures, say 
vertebrates as against invertebrates, warm blooded as 
against cold blooded, mammals as against non- 
mammals, other powers come into play that are partly 
definitive of the various species, hence of other kinds 
of fulfilment, and so of other kinds of good. Leaving 
rational creatures aside (until the final section of this 
chapter), I see this point as more important in the 
context of specific differences of power as opposed to 
sub-specific or varietal differences. Sub-specific 
differences abound as we move up the hierarchy, and 
by this I mean powers that are not categorially 
different from the basic animal powers already 
encountered, but that are only varieties of those 
powers, kinds of power that are sub-specific to the 
species of powers that we have already looked at. For 
example, animal developmental and locomotive 
powers always include some kind of ability to respond 
to and maintain a certain temperature. For ectotherms 
(for which nearly all sources of heat are external) the 
ability is subsumed within locomotion — moving to or 
away from heat sources. For endotherms, however, the 
ability is also part of the general developmental power, 
which includes homeostatic mechanisms for internally 
regulating temperature. 

Specifically different powers, by contrast, bring into 
focus more philosophically interesting and important 


issues. Although sensation, i.e. conscious awareness, is 
common to all animals, only some species have the 
ability to feel in the sense familiar to humans, for 
instance pain and _ pleasure, excitement, fear, 
nervousness, contentment, and so on.*“ Of these, I want 
to concentrate for a while on pleasure, since what we 
should say about pleasure in animals is an important 
pointer to what we should say in the case of rational 
beings such as ourselves. I have already claimed that 
we should not posit a second level of recursion in 
animals and so should avoid claiming, for instance, that 
just as food is good for animals, and knowledge that 
food is present is also good, so is the animal’s 
knowledge that it knows that food is present — for no 
such second-order knowledge exists.2° Nor should we 
assert that there is some kind of second-order 
appetition in animals: that they pursue certain kinds of 
pursuit behaviour, or avoid certain kinds of avoidance 
behaviour.°° But it does not follow that the 
distinctively animal appetites — such as the sensation of 
various states — are not goods in themselves alongside 
the goods manifested by the fulfilment of the lower- 
order, vegetative appetites. Why mightn’t the sensation 
of pleasure, for instance, be of final value to an animal, 
moreover of intrinsic final value? Think of the cat’s 
pleasure when stroked, the dog’s pleasure when its 
stomach is tickled, the lion’s pleasure gnawing on a 
freshly-killed wildebeest’s leg. We may not know a lot 
about what pleasures animals enjoy and what it feels 
like to them to enjoy said pleasures, but that they have 


them is evident, as is the attraction of thinking that 
these pleasures are simply good for the animal. 

We must, however, slow down. For while it is true 
that certain kinds of animal enjoy certain kinds of 
pleasure, it is wrong to infer that these pleasures 
constitute final goods for those animals. The primary 
reason is that there cannot even be pleasurable states in 
animals without their prior knowledge of external 
objects of desire. Further, the animal’s desire for such 
objects is prior to their desire for pleasure, if they have 
it?” By ‘prior’ I mean both ontologically and 
explanatorily, and by ‘external’ I mean not just external 
to the animal — though this is by far the typical case — 
but external to the animal’s sensory and appetitive 
powers. We unpack the reason in the following way. It 
is evident that desires follow upon knowledge or at 
least belief, inasmuch as we desire, and can only 
desire, what we know or at least believe to exist. We 
can leave aside mere belief for the purpose of 
argument, which goes through whether it is knowledge 
or belief we consider, both of them elements of the 
animal’s sensory power. Concentrating on knowledge, 
then, the thought is that the natural desire of an animal 
for something is consequent, ontologically and 
explanatorily, on its cognition of what it desires. If the 
dog wants food it is because it knows food is 
somewhere to be had: knowledge of the existence of 
food, somewhere or other, explains why the dog wants 
it (although not why it needs it). Moreover, there is no 
sense to be made of the dog’s wanting food without 


there being food as the external object of its desire, an 
object existing outside its sensory and appetitive 
powers as the thing whereby those powers are 
exercised. Put simply, wanting requires an object, and 
the object — at the fundamental level of natural, first 
order appetition — must be something external to the 
power of wanting, which is itself subsumed under the 
sensory and appetitive powers. 

Now I am taking it as given that all knowledge 
begins with the external senses, where again ‘external’ 
typically means external to the body, but includes 
sensation of inner states. The externality lies in the fact 
that the object of knowledge is not first knowledge 
itself. Given that animals want what they know, their 
wanting cannot first be their own knowledge — 
awareness, sensation, or any cognitive state itself. Nor 
can their wanting primarily be their own wanting, 
given that they want what they know and hence what 
they first want must be external to their own power of 
wanting. So how does pleasure fit in? An animal can 
only desire pleasure if it first knows about pleasure: the 
pleasure must first be induced. But pleasure is not 
induced by itself; it is induced by the acquisition of 
some other object of desire. Since animals desire 
external objects, pleasure must be induced, and hence 
knowledge of pleasure acquired, and so the desire for 
pleasure stimulated, by means of an external object — 
whatever it is the animal naturally, i.e. by its natural 
appetites, wants and seeks to attain — whether it be 
food, water, warmth, companionship, or some such. 


When it gets these, the animal typically feels pleasure 
(satisfaction, contentment). So pleasure simply cannot 
be the animal’s primary object of desire. No animal is 
designed — built by nature, selected by nature — to 
achieve pleasure. One might add: of course not, since 
even if one could, with great difficulty, conceive of a 
species of animal designed with the primary function 
of seeking pleasure, such a species would have gone 
extinct not long after it came into existence, at least as 
far as our kind of world is concerned! Which of itself 
suggests that, whatever other world one might 
conceive, our world is not one in which animals as 
they are constituted could ever have pleasure as the 
primary object of their desire. 

In all but peculiar cases, we see then that when an 
animal feels pleasure, it is in the pursuit of some other 
end, each one of which either is or derives from one or 
more finally valuable and appetite-fulfilling objects of 
animal desire, such as nutrition, bodily health and 
integrity, reproduction, or the distinctively animal 
goods that fulfil the animal’s sensory, appetitive, or 
locomotive powers. We see all of this in the pleasures 
that come from food and its pursuit, reproductive mates 
and their pursuit, physical activity in and of itself (such 
as the dog’s going for a walk), and companionship 
(part of normal bodily development, by which I mean 
to include mental development in animals). 

Peculiar cases, on the other hand, are explicable as 
variations or mimickings of the normal kind of 
behaviour just outlined. A typical example would be 


the excitation of cats by rolling around in catnip. Here 
we see behaviour that looks for all the world like the 
simple, unadulterated pursuit of pleasure for its own 
sake. If we knew next to nothing about cats, and 
encountered them for the first time, we might think that 
rolling around in plants was one of their final goods for 
the sheer sake of the pleasure derived from it. Yet we 
know this is not the case, although the mechanisms are 
not understood with certainty. Experts think the 
psychoactive effect of catnip mimics that of natural cat 
pheromones, thus stimulating a reproductive response, 
but it also seems to act like an hallucinogen.°® In the 
former case, we see paradigmatically how mimicking 
makes the animal behave as if the primary object of 
desire is present, whether or not the animal thinks it is 
present; and this fails to undermine the thesis that 
pleasure is never finally valuable for an animal. In the 
latter case we have something similar to the well- 
known phenomenon whereby some animals will pursue 
a pleasurable sensation to extremes, even at the cost of 
starvation.°° 

Neither an hallucinogenic nor any other stimulant- 
induced response provides evidence that the pleasure 
thereby sensed is in any way finally good for the 
animal, and we know that in many cases it is positively 
harmful.*° The catnip response, therefore, is essentially 
no different from induced artificial variation from 
natural appetitive behaviour, such as training a cat to 
dance on its hind legs or a dog to run around endlessly 
in circles, let alone injecting a monkey with cocaine 


and discovering it seeks it at the expense of food.*! 
Note that by ‘variation’ I do not mean, question- 
beggingly, whatever behaviour cannot be shown to be 
expressive of, or derivative from, a final good for the 
animal. I simply mean behaviour that is recognised, 
whether by common or expert observation, to be of a 
peculiar or highly specific kind for the species, very 
different from the usual pattern of behaviour and 
localisable to quite specific causes. The formulation is 
necessarily both vague and epistemic, but we can still 
use it as a rough-and-ready rule for identifying what we 
have in mind. 


4.4 Sexual cannibalism and related 
objections 


Now is an appropriate time to consider the objection 
that I am being cavalier in my use of the term ‘good 
for’, since on such a use it becomes impossible, if not 
incoherent, that something could turn out to be good 
for an organism, in Scholastic terms, and yet still 
harmful to it or even destructive. This is because, on 
the account I am defending, the goodness of what an 
organism does is by definition good for it, but what is 
good for it cannot, ex hypothesi, be harmful or 
destructive. One might object as follows:*? ‘An activity 
can contribute to making a creature a good creature of 
its kind without being good for that creature. An 
example of the last would be the male praying mantis, 
which can only complete copulation and ejaculate 
when the female has bitten off its head. I take it that a 
male mantis that cannot inseminate the female is in 
some way defective, but having one’s head bitten off is 
a prime example of something that is bad for you.’ 

This objection does not succeed. First, one of my 
fundamental metaphysical claims is that, in the living 
world, goodness is identical to goodness-for. What this 
means is that when an organism actualises its 
potentialities, it does what is good for it: its life can be 
said to go well inasmuch as or to the extent that it 


exercises those powers. This clearly is not equivalent to 
saying that when an _ organism  actualises its 
potentialities its life will go well. This latter claim is of 
course nonsense, whether read as an entailment or a 
universal generalisation — as anyone who has injured 
their leg doing exercise, got indigestion from curry, or 
tripped over themselves on the way to view a statue by 
Michelangelo can attest. Indeed, people have even been 
known to have heart attacks in the middle of the 
reproductive act. 

The Scholastic thesis is, evidently, a little more 
refined than that. The contrast, as I have already 
discussed at length, is between the living and the non- 
living: in the non-living world, objects just obey their 
natures and there is no metaphysical space for the idea 
of defect, damage, malfunction, illness, disease, or a 
thing’s failing to live up to its potentialities in various 
other ways. In the living world, there is. An organism 
that is unlucky enough to die (including being killed by 
its mate) during copulation is still exercising its natural 
powers, and to that extent its life goes well, unlike that 
of an organism with damaged or defective reproductive 
organs or that is physically incapable of engaging in 
copulation despite possessing the right equipment. 
Even cases of autothysis (animal self-sacrifice), where 
it seems the animal, such as an ant, is programmed to 
die in defence of the colony against predators, are cases 
where the animal’s life goes well to the extent that it 
fulfils its defensive function. It is not malfunctioning, it 
is not sick or diseased, rather it does exactly what it is 


supposed to do by its nature, and so acts in obedience 
to that nature in a way that it might not if it were 
damaged or diseased. Hence a life’s going well need 
not result in an extended lifespan and may lead to its 
radical shortening. There is nothing incoherent in this 
idea and much that is plausible. Needless to say, there 
are ways a life can go well in which the life itself 
persists, and this is by far the most common way a life 
goes well for any organism, including a human being. 
Here the term ‘benefit’ strictly applies: an organism 
benefits only when it is around to realise the states 
involved in obeying its nature. Given this, the going 
well of a life, conceptually, extends beyond the 
beneficial. 

Secondly, the praying mantis case is anyway highly 
controversial. For a start, it does not appear to be an 
integral part of the mating process, so it is not as 
though the male mantis must die in order to be good as 
a mantis. We can learn something about how to 
approach similar cases, and about the need for 
empirical due diligence, by attending to what we know 
in this specific instance: 


Mantis cannibalism isn’t very common, and 
what actually happens is a lot more complicated 
than the video [from National Geographic] lets 
on. ... Sexual cannibalism exists in mantids, but 
it’s completely unlike what’s described in the 
video... Many people believe that sexual 
cannibalism is common, or even required, in 


mantids. This, however, is not the case. 

There is no- species which requires 
cannibalism in order to mate, and cannibalism 
only happens about 30 percent of the time 
depending on various factors including species, 
season and food availability. When the males 
are eaten, they’re usually eaten before mating 
takes place. Although it’s not the obligate 
cannibalism implied by the video, approaching 
a female still results in a significant risk to the 
male. ... Instead of being an integral part of the 
mating process, cannibalism occurs when the 
females are hungry. In reality, cannibalism is 
tied more into how hungry the female is rather 
than the male’s willingness to sacrifice himself. 
Females who eat males do produce more eggs, 
but it’s unclear whether male mantids are better 
when compared to other food sources. Some 
authors have even hypothesized that attracting 
males is a way to bring food to females during 
the mating season. While there are some 
systems where males clearly — sacrifice 
themselves (black widows, for example“), it’s 
clear that the male is not a willing participant in 
this particular cannibalistic partnership. 

In essence, the mantis mating system doesn’t 
resemble what you see in the video. The female 
doesn’t need to kill the male, and_ this 
happenstance is a lot more rare than many 
believe. In many cases, cannibalism is the result 


of simply keeping the male in an enclosed 
space with a hungry female. However, 
cannibalism does happen in the wild and it 
appears to be an important source of mortality 
for male mantids.“ 


Again: 


Sexual cannibalism is common among most 
predatory species of mantises in captivity. It has 
sometimes been observed in the field, where 
about a quarter of male-female encounters 
results in the males being eaten by the female. 
Around 90% of the predatory species of 
mantises participate in sexual cannibalism. 
Adult males typically outnumber females at 
first, but their numbers may be fairly equivalent 
later in the adult stage, possibly because 
females selectively eat the smaller males. In 
Tenodera sinensis, 83% of males escape 
cannibalism after an encounter with a female, 
but since multiple matings occur, the 
probability of a male’s being cannibalised 
increases cumulatively. 

The female may begin feeding by biting off 
the male’s head (as they do with regular prey), 
and if mating has begun, the male’s movements 
may become even more vigorous in its delivery 
of sperm. Early researchers thought that 
because copulatory movement is controlled by 


a ganglion in the abdomen, not the head, 
removal of the male’s head was a reproductive 
strategy by females to enhance fertilization 
while obtaining sustenance. Later, this behavior 
appeared to be an artifact of intrusive laboratory 
observation. Whether the behavior is natural in 
the field or also the result of distractions caused 
by the human observer remains controversial. 
Mantises are highly visual organisms and notice 
any disturbance in the laboratory or field, such 
as bright lights or moving scientists. Chinese 
mantises that had been fed ad libitum (so that 
they were not hungry) actually displayed 
elaborate courtship behavior when left 
undisturbed. The male engages the female in a 
courtship dance, to change her interest from 
feeding to mating. Under such circumstances, 
the female has been known to respond with a 
defensive deimatic [threatening] display by 
flashing the colored eyespots on the inside of 
her front legs. 

The reason for sexual cannibalism has been 
debated; some consider that submissive males 
gain a _ selective advantage by producing 
offspring. This theory is supported by a 
quantifiable increase in the duration of 
copulation among males which are 
cannibalized, in some cases doubling both the 
duration and the chance of fertilization. This is 
contrasted by a study where males were seen to 


approach hungry females with more caution, 
and were shown to remain mounted on hungry 
females for a longer time, indicating that males 
which actively avoid cannibalism may mate 
with multiple females. The same study also 
found that hungry females generally attracted 
fewer males than those that were well fed. The 
act of dismounting after copulation is 
dangerous for males, for at this time, females 
most frequently cannibalize their mates. An 
increase in mounting duration appears to 
indicate that males wait for an opportune time 
to dismount when the female is hungry, so is 
likely to cannibalize her mate.*° 


The reason I have dwelled at length upon the mantis 
case is to show that we need to be sensitive to 
empirical data as well as clear about metaphysical 
principle. As to the former, consider also William 
FitzPatrick’s objection to the neo-Aristotelian account 
of ‘natural goodness’ (as exemplified in Foot and 
Thompson) based on such cases as the bird of paradise, 
whose highly ornamental tail for mate attraction is ‘an 
encumbrance that almost certainly decreases personal 
survival-fitness.’“° Yet a recent meta-analysis of ‘122 
samples from 69 studies of 40 species of bird, spider, 
insect, and fish’ demonstrated a statistically significant 
correlation between individual ‘survivorship — or 
longevity’ and the possession by males of ‘larger 
ornaments’.*” As the authors point out, the relationship 


between ornamentation and longevity is far more 
complicated than appearances suggest. Recognising the 
complexity of the issue, other researchers have made a 
specific point of testing the hypothesis of a viability 
cost for sexual ornamentation, demonstrating it in 
guppies.*° In other words, without detailed knowledge 
of particular species, it is rash to speculate on just 
which features are in some way harmful or reductive of 
flourishing and which are not. 

As to metaphysical principle, the question is whether 
obedience to an organism’s nature could ever be 
genuinely harmful or reductive of flourishing. Here, 
Micah Lott puts it well when he says, in his discussion 
of FitzPatrick: 


[I]t is no part of [the] neo-Aristotelian account 
of function or natural norms that a given life 
cycle is ‘good for’ that life form in comparison 
to other life forms we are able to observe or to 
imagine. It is not ‘better’ to be a tortoise than to 
be a mouse, because the former lives so much 
longer and thus realizes better the end of 
survival. Nor is it ‘bad’ to be a fruitfly because 
they live for less than a month. (As if we should 
object: ‘A benevolent designer would have 
given them at least two months!’)*9 


In other words, there is no standard with which a 
species’ nature can be compared, such that we are then 
able to infer that some behaviour in accordance with 


that nature is not good. Some birds may (let us 
suppose) have extravagant feathers that increase 
reproductive fitness of the species overall, whilst at the 
same time increasing the probability of predation for 
some individual members. Male elephant seals and 
many other animals fight to severe injury or even death 
over mates. There is no external standard whereby we 
can insist that elephant seals ought to live longer but 
are prevented by their very natures, or that birds of 
paradise ought to be freer from predation than their 
tails allow them to be. The standard is internal to the 
species; that is, the nature of the animal itself dictates 
what is good for it. The standard, however, includes 
what is common to all living things — the vegetative 
powers — and, for animals, what is common to them all, 
which includes both the vegetative and the sentient 
powers. 

That species-specific reproductive behaviour 
(including sexual selection and male combat) might 
shorten the lives of individual members or reduce the 
probability of living longer does not refute the thesis 
that such behaviour is good for the organisms 
concerned as members of their species. A male 
elephant seal that did not fight for a mate would, all 
things being equal,°° be omitting to do something that 
was good for it as a member of its kind, even if it might 
live longer as a result. An organism can live longer 
than it might otherwise do without flourishing — 
without actualising all of the potentialities demanded 
by its nature. It might also successfully reproduce 


without flourishing, or carry out homeostatic 
operations without flourishing, because obedience to 
the nature of the species will always involve more than 
any one of these kinds of organic function. The various 
potentialities of a species come as a package: if any 
part of an organism’s nature is not fulfilled, then to that 
extent the organism is missing something that is good 
for it as a member of its kind. 

The truth that an organism’s tendencies come as a 
package is overlooked by Tim Lewens when he objects 
to Foot’s ‘natural goodness’ on the basis of what 
biologists call ‘r versus K’ reproductive strategies.°! 
Species follow different strategies for their 
perpetuation: some species invest intensively in few 
offspring, others invest lightly in many. Species that 
follow an r-strategy (flooding their environment with 
offspring but caring relatively little for them) tend to 
live in high-predation, unstable environments where 
producing large numbers of progeny conduces to 
reproductive fitness. Such animals tend to die off more 
quickly than K-strategists, whose environments are 
relatively stable and afford high investment in fewer 
progeny. Such animals live longer (relatively) and so 
consume resources that otherwise would have been 
available for their progeny, though again reproductive 
fitness is enhanced in environments where K-strategies 
are found. Lewens writes: ‘Suppose we ask how a 
given organism should be. Should it live for a long 
time, thereby using resources that would have enabled 
it to have more offspring? Or should it have a small° 


number of healthy offspring and then die shortly 
afterwards, leaving resources to future generations? 
What determines whether reproduction or self- 
maintenance is the more important element of 
flourishing? Foot seems committed to the claim that 
natural facts alone can decide the issue.’°? 

Again, although Foot herself does not address such a 
question directly, the answer has to be that there is no 
standard external to the species that determines 
whether an r or a K strategy is preferable. For the 
evolutionary biologist, reproductive fitness is served by 
each strategy as employed by a given species in a given 
environment. The Aristotelian should agree that, as far 
as reproduction goes, the organism flourishes if it does 
whatever it does according to its nature in order to 
propagate its kind. Presumably r and K strategies are 
not learned, they are innate: as such, the organism 
obeys its nature simply by doing what it is genetically 
programmed to do in order to reproduce. To that 
extent, it does what is good for it: it benefits by doing 
what it is supposed to do for its kind even if its own life 
is shortened thereby. Similarly, as long as an organism 
is able to propagate its kind, the mere fact that it lives 
longer than it otherwise would if it had more offspring 
does not mean that it does not flourish because it is 
undermining its own reproductive fitness. On the 
contrary, the K strategy exists precisely because it 
conduces to fitness given a species’ niche. In other 
words, there are multifarious ways in which organisms 
balance their various’ essential functions and 


operations. 

There is no blueprint according to which a given 
species must balance the various aspects of its nature in 
a certain way. It is not clear whether the very idea of 
such a blueprint even makes sense. For the nature of 
the organism is where the metaphysical buck stops: it 
dictates the balance. A different balance would entail a 
different nature, modulo learned behaviour and organic 
plasticity. Where learning and flexible adaptation are 
concerned, the primary question will be whether the 
organism is employing the right means to a given end, 
such as reproductive success or self-maintenance. 
Permissible strategies will enable both without 
extinguishing either; whether an organism flourishes 
will depend on whether it acts within the boundaries of 
what is in accordance with its nature and in such a way 
as to achieve the requisite balance given the organism’s 
environment. 


4.5 The good in the rational appetite 


Although there is much more that could be said about 
animal goods, we have enough material to outline the 
fundamental Scholastic ideas concerning the goods of 
those animals with the peculiar power of rationality. I 
assume, for present purposes, that the only rational 
animals actually existing are human beings; indeed that 
rational animal is the definition of human beings, that 
is, the real, not nominal, definition giving the human 
essence. Although this definition is out of kilter with 
what a biologist or anthropologist would say and is not 
exactly a matter of ordinary usage either, for the 
Scholastic philosopher this is hardly decisive.°* Human 
beings, to be sure, are a kind of animal, with all of the 
vegetative and sentient powers. Added to these, 
however, is rationality. This is what distinguishes 
humans from other animals. 

I do not propose to give a detailed analysis of what 
rationality consists in,” but I take the lineaments to be 
familiar. Humans are capable of three basic intellectual 
operations: the formation of concepts or ideas; their 
combination into judgments; and the combination of 
judgments into discursive reasoning in order to reach 
conclusions. The symptoms of, and evidence for, these 
fundamental powers are all of the things we familiarly 
take to be constitutive of rationality: language, culture, 
invention, political organization, law, religion, and so 


on. It is plausible that even self-consciousness is made 
possible by rationality. Here I distinguish whatever 
self-awareness some animals may have — being able to 
distinguish self from other, being aware of their own 
sensations, for example — from the full-blooded self- 
consciousness humans possess, inasmuch as we are 
able to reflect on and make judgments about our own 
states and activities, ponder ourselves as distinct 
individuals with our own histories and futures, and the 
like. Self-consciousness seems to require the ability to 
form a concept of the self and to make judgments about 
the self; without such powers our self-awareness would 
not be distinctive. Yet whether there is a continuum or 
a qualitative leap (as I would contend) between animal 
self-awareness and human self-consciousness is of no 
import here. My point is simply that rationality is at the 
heart of self-consciousness. 

Of more interest for our purposes is freedom. Many 
people would contend that having freedom — free will, 
freedom to act, autonomy, self-control,  self- 
determination, and choice are terms one usually hears 
in this connection — is part of the human essence. 
Needless to say, for those who deny free will altogether 
the present discussion will be of little interest. I am, 
rather, addressing those who do believe in free will, 
whether compatibilist or incompatibilist. I assume that 
we have free will; I do not propose to prove it. Yet is it 
part of the human essence? Yes, I would argue, but 
metaphysically speaking one can flesh this out in at 
least two ways. 


One might think that the will was no more than a 
property of the interaction between reason and the 
animal appetites (including the vegetative ones) 
already discussed. In other words, one might think that 
what distinguishes us from other animals is as follows: 
we have all their appetites, but we also have reason; 
freedom is what we get when reason, as it were, 
marshals the appetites. It does this, so the view goes, 
by the usual means of judgment and discrimination — 
ordering priorities among the appetites and their 
objects, focusing on some rather than others according 
to circumstance, evaluating both objects and means of 
achieving them, and so on. Free will, on this view, is a 
property that results directly and immediately from 
being a rational animal. As such, whilst not part of the 
human essence strictly speaking, it is a part of the 
essence in the sense of being an essential property or 
proprium, as the Scholastics call it; part of the 
‘consequential essence’, as Kit Fine puts it.°© 

The second view is that the will is a separate power, 
a new kind of appetite with its own, non-derivative 
reality. It does not emerge or follow from some 
combination of other powers, but is a power in its own 
right. Hence reason must act in concert with this other, 
distinctive, power before any of the animal appetites, 
and before even reason itself, can properly be said to 
operate freely. 

It is this second position that seems to me the correct 
one. The main justification is that reason of itself 
cannot marshal anything. There is nothing in reason — 


in the intellect — itself whereby it can control the way 
in which the animal appetites operate. To be sure, it is 
the function of reason to judge, to discriminate, to 
prioritise, to conceptualise certain ends as ends, to 
evaluate them, to judge the means to achieving them, 
and so on. But all of this is mere cognitive activity, not 
conative. Note how different this is from David 
Hume’s infamous dictum that reason is the mere slave 
of the passions. For Hume’s assertion was that reason 
cannot, at least not on its own, move the will to act; 
reason needed, according to him, the passions or 
emotions — primarily those involving attraction and 
aversion — before the will could be stimulated to 
action.°’ He no more denied the necessity of the will 
for action (however differently he may have conceived 
its nature) than I or the Scholastics do, though what he 
positively claimed is what all Scholastics deny, namely 
that reason, through its judgments of good and evil, 
cannot produce action in combination with the will 
alone. The will is necessary, so the Scholastic argues, 
since mere cognition does not have control or anything 
of a motive nature as part of its essence. The will, then, 
must be a distinctive power, a power in its own right, 
not something that can emerge from _ reason’s 
interaction with other appetites. 

Why, an objection might go, cannot the other 
appetites themselves provide the motive force whereby 
reason translates into action? Why postulate a separate 
power? Well, the appetites have their own proper 
objects: the sensory powers have their proper objects, 


the nutritive powers have theirs, and so on. The 
manifestation of each power — when the power does 
what it is supposed to do, in obedience to its 
possessor’s nature — results in the achievement of some 
end or set of ends that contribute to the animal’s 
overall good. Now, non-human animals manage, when 
functioning normally (and in the right kind of 
environment) to achieve their good without the use of 
reason. How they do it cannot be a miracle; it must be 
that they are, to speak dangerously, programmed by 
instinct to achieve their good. It is by instinct that they 
know what to eat, when, how much, when to sleep, for 
how long, when to reproduce, with which mate, and so 
on. None of it is perfect, of course, but that is beside 
the point. 

Now if human animals, i.e. rational animals, were 
wholly programmed by instinct to do the same, then 
what would reason be for? It must have, at a minimum, 
some role in making it possible for humans to achieve 
their ends. Anything less would make the existence of 
reason a miracle or a freak of nature, an avenue we 
should resist exploring. So whilst we can accept that 
instinct governs many human actions, better acts of 
humans rather than full human acts, we cannot explain 
human actions by instinct alone. Reason must have a 
central, indeed the crucial role. But since that role is 
cognitive in nature, rather than directive or executive, it 
cannot produce any particular ordering among the 
manifestation of the non-rational appetites, however 
much it may counsel any such ordering. Nothing in 


rationality can stop the appetites from going on their 
merry way, manifesting themselves howsoever they do, 
and in whatsoever order of priority. For this not to 
happen — rather, for it to be possible for this not to 
happen — a distinctive power is needed, one that (a) is 
motive in nature, (b) is capable of translating the 
dictates of reason into action via the proper ordering of 
the appetites, and (c) has its own proper object 
transcending the specific objects of the appetites below 
it. 

This distinctive power is what Scholasticism calls 
the rational appetite, i.e., the will. It partakes both of 
reason and of appetition, and hence by nature is 
capable of translating the deliverances of the former 
into the executive behaviour resulting from the latter. 
Moreover, its ability to regulate the lower appetites 
results from its having its own proper object, namely 
the good as such. If it had a less general object, it 
would be just another appetite competing with all the 
rest. Since it has the good as such as its proper object, 
however, it must by nature be capable of, and when 
functioning normally actually perform, the regulative 
role it needs to play for the human being to be more 
than just an animal. 

Now if the reader has not done so already (as I 
hope), she should not at this point begin wringing 
hands over the kind of ‘faculty talk’, as Hume might 
have put it, that allegedly obscures rather than 
enlightens. On the contrary, by positing such a power 
as the rational appetite — whatever its ultimate 


metaphysical analysis, if it has one — we explain, 
jointly with reason itself, what it is about humans that 
takes them above the level of merely instinct-driven 
animals. This explanation is a necessary condition of 
considering humans to be moral beings at all. Here I 
think we should, as in so much else, side with Aristotle 
who does not seem to have worried, metaphysically 
speaking, about whether the will — choice, as he calls it, 
by which he clearly means the faculty or power of 
choice rather than this or that act of choosing — was, as 
he cleverly puts it, ‘appetitive reason or reasoning 
appetite’.-° For my purposes, one can plausibly 
consider the rational appetite to be a sub-faculty of 
reason itself, a power within a power. Or maybe there 
is a compound cognitive-conative power, so that reason 
is appetitive in all of its operations (which would 
explain, say, the appetite for belief in even the most 
recherché judgments that reason makes). Maybe there 
are two distinct, non-nested powers, and the will by its 
nature is simply capable of partaking of reason without 
being reason itself, much like a tuning fork is capable 
of producing sound but only when it vibrates in 
response to an outside impulse. The metaphysical 
account of the rational appetite can be left to another 
occasion. That it exists, and its role, is what we have to 
acknowledge right now. 

Assuming, then, the existence of the rational appetite 
and prescinding from detailed metaphysical analysis, 
what can we say about its role in the good of the 
human being? Like all powers, as we have seen, for the 


will to function correctly it must function in obedience 
to its nature, which is itself determined by the nature of 
its possessor — a rational animal. But its nature is given 
by its proper object — what the will is directed to or 
aims at. There is no need to be anxious over 
homuncularism or other such weird metaphysics: the 
account of the will’s proper object, and hence of its 
nature, follows lines parallel to what we should say 
about any power, in particular the lower powers. The 
proper object of the sensory powers is whatever can be 
sensed, and for each specific power, whether sight, 
hearing, touch, and so on, there is a specific range of 
proper objects corresponding to the relevant power. 
The same goes for the nutritive, vegetative, 
reproductive and other powers. There is not — or should 
not be — anything particularly mysterious about this, so 
there is no reason from this alone why we should be 
mystified by the idea that the rational appetite should 
have a proper object. 

We can best approach it, however, from the other 
end, namely from the highest power (or power co-equal 
with the will), namely reason (or the intellect) itself. 
What is its object? There is much recent debate about 
the so-called ‘norm of belief’ or whether belief has an 
aim or goal.°? The debate is sometimes framed in terms 
of what agents intend to do, or adopt as their aim or 
goal.°° Other writers correctly argue that the aim of 
belief need not be purposive or an adopted end; it 
might instead be constitutive of or conceptually 
required by the nature of belief.°! Much of the debate, I 


would argue, needs to be reconfigured in terms of the 
proper object of the intellect or reason, since that forces 
us to concentrate on the function of the power, which 
opens up a path to understanding via analogies with the 
other powers of the human animal and animals more 
generally. 

Surely the only viable candidate for a proper object 
of reason is truth itself, since reason’s primary 
operations — concept formation, judgment, and 
inference — all have kinds of truth as their proper 
objects. Concept formation’s proper object is the truth 
of being: when we form the concept of a horse, or a 
colour, or a stuff like water, we gain access, or at least 
attempt to gain access,°* to some truth about what 
beings there are in the world. The proper object of 
judgment (which I use quite broadly to cover belief, 
assent, acceptance, and cognate mental acts) is the 
truth of a proposition; more specifically, the truth that 
certain concepts either do or do not belong together 
(are combined or divided, as the Scholastics say), for 
example that water has a liquid phase, that trees have 
leaves, that there is no life on Pluto. If the judgment is 
false, e.g. that all trees are red or there is no life in 
China, then reason fails in its task,°° but the task was 
always that of achieving truth. Finally, the proper 
object of inference is truth arrived at from other 
judgments, by whatever methods of reasoning are 
available, whether it be deduction, induction, 
abduction, or some other method altogether. Now it is 
hard to see how these primary operations of the 


intellect could each have a species of truth as its proper 
object without the intellect itself and as a whole having 
truth itself and as a whole as its proper object. Given 
the fallacy of composition it might not follow logically, 
but it hardly seems less than highly likely. 

What about the objection that even if the primary 
operations of the intellect have truth as their object, it is 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that the intellect itself 
has, say, survival as its object or getting on in the world 
or some other pragmatic purpose? Perhaps the primary 
operations all subserve this generic object, and they do 
this via being directed to kinds of truth, all of which are 
needed for the overall pragmatic object to be attained? 
Yet there can be no pragmatic purpose, survival or any 
other, without there first — in the order of natural 
function — being a theoretical purpose, by which I 
simply mean the non-pragmatic truth in terms of which 
the pragmatic purpose is itself understood, assimilated, 
and aimed at. That is to say, for a rational being, there 
can be no pragmatic object for the intellect without a 
theoretical one in terms of which the former can even 
be an object. 

We cannot have knowledge for the sake of acting — 
say, for the sake of acquiring food — without first (not 
necessarily temporally, but in the order of explanation) 
having knowledge that a particular object is food — 
knowledge that is theoretical rather than practical. The 
Same is not true for non-rational animals: they have 
survival, or getting on in the world, as the object of 
their conscious power without needing a theoretical 


basis for the pragmatic object. This is precisely because 
they are driven by instinct. Again, this is not the place 
for a full-fledged discussion of which animals have 
knowledge and what kind of knowledge they have. For 
those that have any knowledge at all, it is at least 
practical, but since their implementation of practical 
knowledge is instinctive rather than reflective, we have 
no need to postulate the kinds of intellective power that 
are present in rational animals. Rational animals, by 
nature, reflect on and conceptualise the practical 
knowledge they have. So for humans, a pragmatic 
object for the intellect cannot be primary. 

But why should truth as such be postulated as the 
proper object of the intellect? Why not say that it is 
only that limited range of truths necessary for survival 
(getting on in the world, etc.)? The object would still 
be theoretical rather than pragmatic, but it would not be 
truth as such, only a subset of truths. In reply, it is 
manifestly false that the intellect can only grasp truths 
necessary for survival, given the swathes of human 
knowledge that had no survival value when acquired 
and the expanses of knowledge within those that never 
will (and within those the large number of truths that 
never could have survival value on any realistic 
scenario, whether it be truths about stamp collecting or 
about how many stars are in the Milky Way). Even if 
we acknowledge, as we should, that the intellect cannot 
grasp every truth, given our finite human natures, this 
does not mean that truth as such is not the proper object 
of the intellect, any more than we should say that light- 


reflecting material objects are not the proper objects of 
sight just because there are so many objects beyond the 
human visual spectrum. The limitations on sight do not 
change the proper object, which is given by an 
essential kind of thing — light-reflecting material 
objects. Indeed, the creation of technologies allowing 
us to see beyond the native visual spectrum shows that 
these limitations are merely accidental, whereas the 
inability of the visual power to sense objects insofar as 
they project sound waves does show an essential 
limitation. 

The point of arguing that the intellect is built for 
truth, that truth is its proper object, is that by analogy 
we should also hold the proper of object of the rational 
appetite, i.e. of the will, to be the good. Once again, we 
see that the lower appetites aim properly at particular 
kinds of good, whether food, shelter, health, bodily 
integrity, reproduction, and so on. The intellect can 
organise these goods rationally speaking, prioritise 
them, evaluate them, but it cannot of itself execute 
anything that it apprehends in this way. That is for the 
rational appetite, which has no specific kind of good as 
its proper object — for what could it be? The will, then, 
since it is executive by nature, and has no specific good 
for its object, can only have the good in general, 
without qualification, as its object. 

Another way of putting the idea is to say that the 
lower appetites all aim at specific kinds of good: 
sensory powers aim at sensory goods, nutritive powers 
aim at nutritive goods, reproductive powers aim at 


reproductive goods, and so on. If we abstract away the 
goodness in these objects, all we have left are specific 
kinds of being that are the object of these appetites: 
sensory powers are fulfilled by the sensing of objects, 
nutritive powers by the taking in of nutritive objects, 
reproductive powers by the generation of offspring. 
Each kind of power has a certain kind of being as its 
object. Now the intellect itself has no specific kind of 
being as its object, simply being in general, and more 
precisely being as grasped by the intellect, i.e. truth in 
general. Similarly, the will itself has no specific kind of 
being as its own good, though each lower appetite, 
once we add back in the specific goods associated with 
each kind of being, has its own specific kind of good as 
its object. But then there is nothing left for the will to 
have as its proper object unless it be the good as such, 
or the good in general. Indeed, given that the will, as 
the power of choice, of decision-making, is essentially 
executive in nature, and given that it requires input 
from the intellect before it can execute anything — for it 
cannot execute what it does not know — then its nature 
must be to convert truth into goodness. 

In other words, as the intellect aims at truth, so the 
will aims at the good. But goodness and truth — 
goodness and being as conceived by the intellect — are 
one and the same, as I argued in chapter 1: they are 
convertible (as the Scholastics say). To put it simply 
but rather imprecisely, what the intellect grasps as true 
the will grasps as good and conversely, at the most 
abstract metaphysical level. (This is imprecise because 


intellect and will always work together, in the way 
Aristotle ingeniously outlined.) But the intellect and 
the rational appetite, although the most general powers, 
are still powers of the human being. They are still 
subservient to human nature, just as the lower appetites 
are sub-powers of and subservient to them. So their 
functions, whatever they are, must be subservient to the 
fulfilment of human nature. Since their functions are 
the apprehension of being as truth and being as good 
respectively, what they must by their natures 
apprehend is truth and goodness inasmuch as these 
fulfil human nature. 

This does not mean that these faculties necessarily 
apprehend their proper objects under the description of 
fulfilment of human nature; they may or they may not. 
When my will consciously grasps the good of food as 
what I need right now to allay my hunger, it does so 
under the description of fulfilment; when it reflexively 
urges me towards that delicious ham sandwich, with no 
accompanying intellectualisation, it does not. Again, I 
might admire an ingenious scientific discovery as the 
pinnacle of human achievement: my intellect therefore 
grasps it under the description of fulfilment of human 
nature. The humble scientist who formulated it might 
simply see his achievement as part of his job — the first- 
order search for truth. He will not, in this case, 
apprehend the discovery under the description of 
fulfilment. In all such cases, however, what is 
apprehended does fulfil human nature: the proper 
objects of the faculties are apprehended. It follows that 


when the object apprehended does not fulfil human 
nature — when the will of the hungry person urges them 
towards what is in fact poison, or the intellect grasps a 
falsehood — the object in question is not the proper 
object of the relevant faculty. 

We should not, however, confuse these two theses: 
(i) the intellect and will can grasp their proper objects 
without doing so under the description that these 
objects fulfil human nature; (ii) the intellect and will 
only grasp their objects under the description that they 
are proper objects. The first thesis is justified by the 
simple facts of human function, which do not entail an 
intellectualist conception of the good and the true. We 
can and do, as I have already suggested, pursue the 
good and true without conceiving of their transcendent 
metaphysical role in the fulfilment of human nature; it 
takes a philosopher to do that. The second thesis, by 
contrast, is no more than a conjunction of the so-called 
Guise of the Good and the Guise of the True — the 
venerable Aristotelian assertion that all genuinely 
human actions are aimed at apparent goods (whether 
or not they are real goods) and that all genuinely 
human beliefs (and relevantly similar cognitive states) 
are aimed at apparent truths (whether or not they are 
true). Although I must postpone consideration of the 
Guise of the Good and the Guise of the True to another 
occasion,™ I take thesis (ii) to be every bit as true as 
thesis (i). For if the essential function of the will and 
intellect is to pursue and grasp the good and the true — 
this is what it means to call the good and the true their 


proper objects — then one should expect that when 
these faculties pursue and grasp any object, the person 
whose faculties they are takes the object to be good or 
true, depending on the faculty in play. 

As I have argued, when we speak of truth and 
goodness we speak of one and the same thing — being 
conceived in different ways. When we speak of 
fulfilment, it is the goodness of being that is primary. 
So in saying that the intellect aims at truth inasmuch as 
it fulfils human nature, we are just saying that the 
intellect aims at truth as a good. And when we say that 
the will aims at the good inasmuch as it fulfils human 
nature, it looks like we are teetering towards tautology; 
but we are not. It means simply that the will aims at the 
good as good — in other words, the good as such, 
goodness as goodness, goodness inasmuch as it fulfils 
human nature.°° 

We can see how neatly things fall into place when 
this rather abstruse line of argument is properly 
grasped. For we end up with the intellect aiming at 
truth as a good, although I initially asserted that the 
intellect aims at truth simpliciter. Whence the sleight of 
hand? There is none. As rational beings, truth just is 
one of the ultimate human goods, one of the things of 
final value. So when humans aim at truth — whether by 
gazing at distant supernovas or pondering the best 
model of quantum mechanics — what they do is ipso 
facto to aim at what is good for human nature, truth as 
a good. For human beings, in this specific sense, all 
truth is truth as a good, that is, truth as a human good. 


By contrast, although the proper objects of the sense 
organs are sensible objects, we cannot say that these 
proper objects are also, ipso facto, sensible objects as 
human goods. For the sensory powers, except insofar 
as they are programmed by instinct,°° do not of 
themselves discriminate between the sensible objects 
that are human goods and those that are not. They do 
not have the wherewithal, metaphysically, to judge 
anything. They function well when they operate 
correctly: as long as the eye can see properly, is not 
diseased, weakened by illness, and so on, it does 
properly what it is supposed to do, and to that extent 
the eye’s possessor is functioning well. But the rest is 
up to the higher powers, in particular intellect and will 
(with their specific sub-powers), whose role is to judge 
which among the sensible objects fulfil human nature 
(in a given context, relative to competing goods, etc.) 
and to execute the judgment. Contrast the non-rational 
animals, which have to rely on instinct alone for their 
proper sensory function, by which their sensory powers 
are equipped to discriminate well (albeit fallibly) 
between sensible objects that fulfil the animal and 
those that harm it. 

With all this in place, we see why the considerations 
about pleasure as a final good, raised earlier in 
connection with non-rational animals, also apply to 
rational animals. Indeed, I would say they carry over 
unmodified, albeit we need to add some further 
remarks. In short, the pleasure-inducing object is 
always prior, in the explanatory order, to the pleasure it 


induces — where the relevant explanation is of 
appetitive behaviour. Pleasure can never be the 
fundamental and primary object of the rational appetite 
since the will is directed to action,®’ and action is 
directed to things outside the will, not to the will’s own 
operation and hence not to any state excited by the 
will’s own operation. Now it is clear that all desire- 
satisfaction theories of the good suffer this fatal flaw, 
since the satisfaction of desire is — for what else can it 
be? — a state of the will’s own operation, the 
apprehension of having been satisfied. I would argue 
that pleasure is no different from desire satisfaction in 
this respect, since if, by claiming that pleasure is our 
final good we mean — for what else can we mean? — a 
general state of excitation, or contentment, or 
tranquillity, or some such, then this can only be a state 
of the will’s own operation, in which by being so 
satisfied the will is in, and/or conveys to the agent, a 
generic pleasurable state. 

Yet this view of pleasure as the will’s proper object, 
and the agent’s final good, borders on incoherence, as 
does the view — which no one holds — that the proper 
object of the sensory powers is whatever peculiar 
satisfaction comes from sensation, or that the proper 
object of the nutritive powers is whatever peculiar 
satisfaction comes from taking in nutrition. People eat 
for pleasure, to be sure, and at a stretch we can imagine 
someone’s gazing at the sky because they enjoy gazing. 
But these can never be primary objects of the relevant 
powers, which are food and the objects of sense 


respectively. Indeed, we can forget about the paradox 
of hedonism altogether, if hedonism ever meant that we 
do, or should, aim at pleasure as our final good. For 
what is this thing called pleasure? Not only have 
philosophers long accepted that there are different 
kinds of pleasure, but it would be hard to find one who 
thought they all had anything in common other than 
that those who had them liked them or pursued them — 
which tells us nothing. As such, hedonism is a 
metaphysical mirage. But if the claim is something 
along these lines — for any x,°° and for any agent A, A’s 
final good is the pleasure of x — then my objection 
holds, namely that the pleasure of x can never be an 
agent’s final good, only the x that induces pleasure. 

We end up, then, with the following picture. Intellect 
and will, as the generic powers distinctive of the 
human being, have truth and goodness as their proper 
objects. Concentrating now on the will, or rational 
appetite, we see that by aiming at the good as such it 
aims at what is good for its possessor. But this does not 
mean that the good as such is identical to what is good 
for the will’s possessor, i.e. the rational agent. By 
aiming at the good the will, to that extent, fulfils the 
nature of the agent as rational being: this is what it 
means for aiming at the good to be good for the agent. 
In other words, ‘good for’ must not be narrowly 
construed in terms of some personal interest or self- 
interested concern, as it typically is in contemporary 
ethics. If we think of goodness-for in this narrow way, 
then of course by aiming at the good the will might be 


aiming at what it not good for the agent: it might harm 
him bodily, or psychically, or in his personal relations, 
and so on. All this is true. 

Goodness-for in the Scholastic sense, however, does 
not mean this; it means, at its broadest, the proper 
functioning of the living being, its obedience to its 
nature and hence its doing well as the kind of thing it 
is. In the sense that is our main concern, goodness-for 
means the proper functioning of the rational animal as 
the kind of thing it is. Its life goes well when it 
functions in obedience to its nature. Since an essential 
part of its nature is rational appetition, its life goes well 
insofar as it aims at, and chooses, the good. Or, to use 
an illuminating term, its life goes well insofar as it is 
oriented to the good. Since the good is obedience to 
nature — the actualisation of potentiality, the fulfilment 
of being — the rational appetite does what it is supposed 
to, and so fulfils its possessor, when it is oriented to 
obedience to nature. To put it in an odd-sounding but 
slightly more precise way: the will obeys its own 
nature, hence the rational animal to that extent obeys 
its own nature, when the will, and thereby the human 
being, is itself oriented to obedience to nature as such. 
To put it in the more pithy way of the ancient Greek 
and Roman natural law theorists,°? human nature is 
fulfilled by right reason; and right reason is reason in 
accordance with nature. At least part of what they 
meant by this is what I have detailed in this chapter. 
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1 Foot (2001). 

2 Compare, say, Foot (2001) and Thompson (2008) to Cronin 
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self-evident structure of human well-being, practical 
reasoning, and human purposive action’. 
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179ff.; Maher (1923): 551. Aquinas speaks of self- 
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‘change’ for Aquinas); see Summa Theologica I q.18 aa.1 
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movement only: see Physics VIII.4, 254b18 (Ross 1930). 
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discrete piece of the causal nexus that can reasonably be 
identified as an agent’s acting on a patient, we have 
causation.) 

See Tanaka, Choi et al. (2014). 

An animal escaping a predator may stumble fortuitously 
upon a source of food for itself, but it is the achievement of 
safety that is the proper effect of immanent activity, not the 
animal’s finding itself presented with a source of nutrition. 
Needless to say, a human being might quite deliberately do 
something that terminates in himself, but if what he does is 
for the sake of harm (modulo the Guise of the Good thesis) 
rather than self-perfection his activity is not immanent. 

A question posed by Bedau (2008: 458), who thinks a candle 
flame has ‘something like a metabolism’, citing in support 
Maynard Smith (1986). I have not been able to find this 
phrase in Maynard Smith, nor any suggestion to that effect. 
Needless to say, claiming that it is, for example, a burning 
candle that is alive rather than its flame achieves nothing, 
since the candle is merely fuel for the fire, not a thing that 
takes in fuel — a condition of metabolism — itself. 
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Hence the term ‘appetition’ is used here in a more narrow 
sense than ‘appetite’, which applies to all essential 
tendencies both inorganic and organic. 

Note: being able to carry on well without a particular body 
part does not imply that it lacks a function — witness the 
kidney! But we can make this supposition, with no harm, for 
present purposes. 

Darwin (1981/1871): 27. 

Bollinger, Barbas et al. (2007). 

Witness so-called ‘junk DNA’, now recognised to be 
anything but junk; see Carey (2015). 

Aristotle seems to have thought that some animals lack 
motion altogether: Physics VIII:7, Ross (1930) 261a17. 
Since he mentions plants along with them, he probably had 
in mind the sorts of sessile animals he would have observed 
primarily in the ocean. With greater knowledge of the life 
cycles of such animals, we can see Aristotle to have been 
mistaken. 

Or an early motile polyp phase, followed by a middle sessile 
phase, followed by an adult motile phase as in some 
jellyfish. 

Not to be confused with the purely mechanical (i.e. non- 
sentient) motion of parts found in some plants. See further 
Oderberg (2007): 186-8. 

Henceforth I will, for convenience, omit references to 
sensation of internal states. 

For more, see Oderberg (2007): 8.2. 

Brien (1968): 2. 

Reiswig, Frost et al. (2010): 94. 

Brien (1968): 30. 

Along with Archaea, about which much less is known. 

See, e.g., Lyon (2007); Shapiro (2007); Ben Jacob, Shapira 
et al. (2006). 

Notice that some behaviour can have both vertical and 
horizontal directions: animal ‘play’ might be genuinely 
playful (horizontal direction, like movement towards a 
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stroking palm) or it might be mere hunting practice (vertical 
direction to the nutritive power). 

Contrast Aristotle, De Anima II.3, Ross (1931) 414a35-b5, 
for whom all animals, in virtue of having sensory awareness, 
have the capacity for pleasure and pain. 

Should we not claim that animals lack first-order knowledge 
as well? Such a claim seems bizarre. Perhaps the choice of 
words might be disputed, in which case say that Fido 
cognises or is aware that there is food in the bowl. Only an 
overly intellectualist conception of knowledge — the one 
proper to knowledge on the part of rational creatures — 
would lead us to deny it in some animals. 

Or, for that matter, pursue kinds of avoidance or avoid 
certain kinds of pursuit (e.g. of pain). 

The argument presented here is a modified version of that 
found in Cronin (1930): 58-62. 

See, for example, Tucker and Tucker (1988); Todd (1962). 
See, for example, Aigner and Balster (1978). 

Cats can overdose on catnip as well, ending up with nausea 
and diarrhoea. 

We need to make distinctions, of course. Essentially social 
animals such as dogs enjoy training, deriving much pleasure 
and no displeasure from being taught to fetch. This looks far 
less like a variation of natural appetitive behaviour and far 
more like an expression of it. But this again does not 
demonstrate that pleasure is a final good for the dog taught 
to fetch. Rather, the pleasure it derives is in (a) the strenuous 
physical activity and (b) the reinforced companionship. 

As did a reader of an early draft of this book, in just these 
words. 

All right, then, how about black widows? ‘The supposed 
aggressiveness of the female spider [in general, not black 
widows] toward the male is largely a myth. When a female 
is ready for mating, there is little danger for the male. If a 
male courts at the wrong time, however, he may well be 
attacked and eaten by the female. In some clubionid species, 
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the female allows only one copulation and reacts 
aggressively toward any further advances of males (Pollard 
and Jackson, 1982). In general, most species separate quite 
peacefully after copulation. Only in some exceptional cases 
does the male fall victim to the female, for example, in 
certain Argiope and Cyrtophora species. The infamous black 
widow (Latrodectus mactans) does have a bad reputation, 
but — quite contrary to popular belief — the male usually 
withdraws unharmed (Kaston, 1970; Ross and Smith, 1979). 
In some Latrodectus species the males live for several 
weeks in the female’s web and may even feed on her prey 
(McCrone and Levi, 1964; Anava and Lubin, 1993)’ (Foelix 
1996: 199; full secondary references omitted; emphasis 
added apart from species names). 

Joe Ballenger, ‘Mantids and Cannibalism: A Surprisingly 
Complicated Affair’, at 
http://askentomologists.com/2015/03/23/mantids-and- 
cannibalism/ [last accessed 15/04/19]. 

‘Sexual cannibalism’, in Mantis, at 

https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Mantis#Sexual_cannibalism 
[last accessed 07/10/19]. 

FitzPatrick (2000): 70. 

Jennions, Moller, et al. (2001). 

Godin and McDonough (2003). 

Lott (2012): 14. 

Leaving aside, for example, that it might be the only male 
around. 

Lewens 2015: 171 (though he does not use the standard ‘r 
vs. K’ terminology). 

Sic — I think he should have said ‘large’, if r vs. K is what he 
has in mind (otherwise I am not sure what actual strategy he 
has in mind). 

Lewens (2015): 170-1. 

For more on this point, see Oderberg (2007): ch. 5. 

For a lengthy Scholastic account, see Kluberantz (1953): ch. 
VIL. 


56 Fine (1995). 

57 Hume (1888/1739): ILII.3, pp. 413-15. 

58 Dio é orektikos nous hé proairesis é orexis dianoetiké, kai hé 
toiauté arché anthropos: ‘Hence choice is either appetitive 
reason or reasoning appetite, and this principle is man.’ 
(Nicomachean Ethics V1.2, 1139b3-4, translation my own.) 
Ross (1925) says: ‘Hence choice is either desiderative 
reason or ratiocinative desire, and such an origin of action is 
aman.’ His use of ‘desire’ is highly misleading, since 
appetites can and do exist without desires and vice versa 
(former — ordinary sense perception; latter — my desire to 
win the lottery with no corresponding appetition or 
inclination to buy a ticket). Still, ‘desire’ is repeated in the 
Urmson revision of Ross (Barnes 1984): ‘Hence choice is 
either desiderative thought or intellectual desire...’, and 
even in the casual paraphrase by Wild (1953: 83): ‘a 
reasoning desire, or a desiderative reason’. The use of 
‘thought’ in the Urmson revision takes us (likely 
unintentionally) even further from what Aristotle meant, as 
though it were merely occurrent thinking that is 
‘desiderative’. The translation by Rackham 
(https://shrtm.nu/OdXI [last accessed 07/10/19]), ‘either 
thought related to desire or desire related to thought’ 
combines the infelicities of ‘desire’ and ‘thought’ with the 
hopeless vagueness of ‘related to’, as though Aristotle meant 
nothing more precise. As if this is not enough, Rackham 
adds the gratuitous ‘and man, as an originator of action, is a 
union of desire and intellect’, which is not readily locatable 
in the Greek. The simplest and most direct translation of this 
clause is as I have given it: ‘this principle is man’, i.e., man 
is the origin or source of rational choice, itself implying that 
the rational appetite is distinctive of human beings. A 
similar translation is found also in Crisp (2004): 105, ‘such a 
first principle is a human being’, yet he mystifyingly 
perpetuates Rackham’s imprecision by saying ‘either desire- 
related intellect or thought-related desire’. Lest it be thought 
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that the idea of translating ‘orexis’ as ‘appetite’ is an 
invention out of whole cloth, note that Liddell and Scott’s 
first word for translating it is ‘appetency’, followed by 
‘conation’, with citations from Aristotle inter alia (Liddell 
and Scott 1996: 1247). 

See, int. al., Whiting (2012); Owens (2003); Engel (2004); 
and the essays in Chan (2013), among a large literature. 
Whiting (2012): 282; Owens (2003): 284-5. 

Engel (2004): 89, who goes on to stress the ‘point’ of belief 
and whether belief has a ‘norm’. 

With no entailment between attempt and awareness thereof. 
The attempt is merely what reason does in its natural 
operation, whether or not it succeeds. 

Again, even with no epistemic vice on our part. 

But see, for the Guise of the Good, Oderberg (2015a). 

Here I am expanding and refining the classic Scholastic 
argument for the proper object of the will, of the kind found 
in Kluberantz (1953): 228-31. 

After all, even humans have instincts that enable some sub- 
volitional and sub-intellectual behaviour in respect of goods, 
such as the instinctive avoidance of food that smells rotten 
or looks an unnatural colour. Yet we are easily persuaded to 
eat Roquefort cheese or drink a Blue Monday cocktail, much 
to our pleasure; which shows that our instincts are generally 
weak and pretty well governed by our intellects — as it 
should be with rational animals. The problem is not that we 
cannot govern many of our instincts, but that we often 
choose not to when we should so choose; less commonly, 
that we sometimes choose to govern them when we should 
instead let our instincts be our guide. 

With ‘action’ construed suitably broadly to include a broad 
range of executive behaviour such as deciding, trying, 
aiming, preparing, and so on. 

With the variable ranging, implicitly, over those things that 
can be pleasurable — be they objects, acts, states, feelings, 
and so on. 


69 Most famously Cicero, with his dictum that ‘there is a true 
law of right reason in accordance with nature, spread 
throughout all peoples, constant, eternal, whose ordinances 
call us to duty, and whose prohibitions deter us from evil’ 
(Est quidem vera lex recta ratio naturae congruens, diffusa 
in omnes, constans, sempiterna, quae vocet ad officium 
iubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat) (De Re Publica [On 
the Commonwealth] I1.33, my translation; Zetzel (1999): 
71). 


Part II 


A Theory of Evil as 
Privation 


‘What, after all, is anything we call evil except 
the privation of good?’ (St Augustine)! 


5 In Defence of the Privation 
Theory 


5.1 Privation and need 


So far, I have argued along with the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic — or broadly Scholastic — tradition that we 
should think of goodness as a kind of fulfilment, the 
completion of some appetite of a thing. It is then 
natural, following the view famously defended by St 
Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas,’ to regard evil as 
the absence of good — more precisely, to use the 
Scholastic term, as a privation of good. For suppose 
evil were not the absence of good but some positive 
reality in its own right. Then what would the lack or 
privation of goodness be? For surely that, too, is evil. 
After all, the lack of health, of food, of various other 
bodily necessities are all themselves evil. So evil would 
then be metaphysically heterogeneous in a way that 
good is not. For good would be the fulfilment of some 
state of being given in terms of potentiality, whereas 
evil would have two kinds of ontological status — the 
positive, perhaps sui generis kind, and the negative 


kind. This is not an appealing way of classifying evil 
for it makes it all but impossible to see what the genus 
is, other than that it is the genus of evil. 

What is it that would unite positive evil — evil as 
positive being, as a presence — and negative evil — evil 
as privation or a kind of absence? In the case of 
goodness we can say, if my overall argument is right, 
that what unites all kinds of goodness is that they are, 
in one way or another, kinds of fulfilment. But we will 
not be able to say this on the heterogeneous conception 
of evil as contemplated here. Given that evil as a lack 
or privation of goodness is something of which we 
have a strong intuitive grasp and seems indeed to be 
the only way to understand certain kinds of evil — 
consider disease or blindness, to give two obvious 
examples — and yet we have no intuitive grasp, and no 
obvious way to understand evil as a positive being, we 
should preserve homogeneity by understanding all evil 
as negative in character. By preserving homogeneity 
we also maintain symmetry between the metaphysical 
analyses of good and evil. 

So far, we have no more than a prima facie case for 
treating evil as a kind of negative being. There is a lot 
more to say, especially about my perhaps breezy denial 
that we can have a clear or evident conception of evil 
as positive in character. For the moment, all I want to 
do is motivate the reader to consider seriously the 
thesis that all evil is privation. Given this, we have an 
important, in fact essential, task to understand privation 
itself. What could such a thing be? 


A promising place to start is with the phenomenon of 
need. Needs have not had as much attention in recent 
philosophy as they should.* Nor do I intend to provide 
a theory of need. I do, however, want to outline the 
way a neo-Aristotelian or Scholastic philosopher 
approaches need as a way into an understanding of our 
main topic, which is evil and privation. We will see 
interesting contrasts with a prominent contemporary 
approach — contrasts that, in my view, show some of 
the deficiencies of the latter. 

On the Scholastic view, a need is whatever is 
necessary for the proper functioning of some entity 
according to its nature. The nature is presupposed. 
Cows don’t need to be mammals: anything that is not a 
mammal just is not a cow. Humans don’t need to be 
rational, since anything non-rational is not human. But 
cows do need to lactate, to eat, to nurture their young; 
and humans need to exercise their rationality just as 
they need to exercise their bodies. ‘Necessary for’ does 
not imply that all needs are instrumental. Some are, 
such as the need for sight to navigate the world 
effectively, and some are final, like the need for 
friendship (whatever instrumental necessity it might 
also have). Now the kind of necessity appealed to here 
is broadly metaphysical in the following sense: all real 
needs must in some way emanate from an underlying 
proper function, that is, the functioning of an entity 
according to its nature. If there is no way of explaining 
how a putative need derives from an underlying proper 
function, it is not a need at all. It might be many things 


—amere desire, a whim, a fancy, a requirement for this 
or that to happen — but it will not be a real need. 

It is impossible to go into all the complexities here, 
but consider the following example. Jill wants an ice 
cream and she needs £2 to buy it. This is a perfectly 
acceptable, ordinary use of the term ‘need’: in this 
sense she does need £2, instrumentally, for the ice 
cream. Nevertheless, to put it in a way that looks like 
chicanery but is not, there’s need and there’s need. The 
need that I am interested in here is purely metaphysical 
in kind: whether it is instrumental or final, to be a 
genuine need its satisfaction must constitute or in some 
way contribute to the obedience of a thing to its nature. 
In other words, if the need is met this has to manifest a 
nature-fulfilling tendency of the thing whose need it is. 
The question will then be whether Jill’s need for £2 
satisfies that condition. Clearly, in the ordinary sense, 
she needs £2 simply because this is a financially 
necessary condition for obtaining the ice cream. So she 
has a financial need. But is it also a metaphysical need? 
Note that for an instrumental need also to be a 
metaphysical need it is not required that the thing 
needed be the only means of obtaining whatever it is 
needed for. Jill could, after all, steal the ice cream. That 
this would itself not fulfil her nature is irrelevant, since 
she could also, if she made the effort, perhaps persuade 
the seller to give it to her gratis (in exchange, say, for a 
good product review). So a metaphysical need can be 
present even if the thing needed is not necessary in 
some very strict — perhaps logical — sense. 


Does having £2 to spend on an ice cream contribute 
to her proper function as a human being? To anyone 
but a philosopher the question sounds ridiculous, but it 
is a question of the utmost seriousness. We all should 
see the importance of distinguishing needs from wants. 
You can want something you don’t need — the latest 
iPhone, a fifth holiday in the same year — and need 
something you don’t want — such as exercise, loss of 
weight, or to apologise for a wrong done to another 
person. If all needs were wants there would be no 
weakness of will, no such thing as self-improvement, 
and our virtue would verge on angelic. If all wants 
were needs we would be on the path to self-destruction. 
The first is false to reality, the second to be avoided at 
all costs, and the combination of both is a metaphysical 
impossibility. 

In the case of Jill, to get from a mere financial need 
to a metaphysical need there has to be something more 
than the fact that £2 is a necessary condition for buying 
the ice cream. We might say to her, “You don’t really 
need the money because you don’t really need the ice 
cream.’ Perhaps Jill needs to lose weight, perhaps all 
that saturated fat is bad for her health, perhaps having 
an ice cream will make her late for work — and so on. 
The mere fact that she wants the ice cream is not 
sufficient to make it a need. If she is in such a situation, 
the need for money does not rise beyond mere financial 
necessity. 

By contrast, having an ice cream there and then 
might be for Jill a mere innocent pleasure, perfectly 


compatible with obedience to her nature as a human 
being. As such, not having the money she needs as a 
matter of mere financial necessity to buy the ice cream 
means she is deprived of something. How could she be 
deprived? Isn’t this overstating the case? Yes if we 
consider ‘deprivation’ to denote only the non- 
fulfilment of a severe need, such as the need for food to 
sustain life. But for the Scholastic, just as ‘evil’ denotes 
more than the subset of bad things we think of as 
heinous or egregiously bad, so ‘deprivation’ — rather, 
‘privation’ to use the Scholastic term — denotes any 
lack of something needed, metaphysically, for the 
fulfilment of a natural tendency. Now in Jill’s case the 
privation is pretty minor, namely the non-satisfaction 
of a relatively insignificant desire for a minor but 
innocent pleasure. Privation it is nonetheless, in the 
strict metaphysical sense, since being able, throughout 
one’s life, to satisfy a decent proportion of one’s 
desires for innocent pleasures is part of what fulfils 
human nature. 

One might object: but why this ice cream here and 
now? Jill can easily get an ice cream some other time, 
when she has £2 in her purse again. So how are we to 
set about identifying actual privations in specific 
circumstances? The objection is specious. As I said, the 
privation for Jill in the sort of circumstances I am 
presupposing is minor. If it is simply a case of driving 
home and picking up some spare change then her 
privation right here and now is vanishingly small — a 
very minor inconvenience. But it is still a privation — a 


term the Scholastic refuses to colour with connotations 
of some level of seriousness or degree of harm caused. 
To take it to the other extreme, Jill might suffer a 
serious privation if she cannot buy the ice cream right 
now: suppose she is a diabetic and needs sugar right 
here and right now, with the ice cream being the only 
sugary food readily available. Once again, the 
seriousness of the privation depends on many 
contingent factors, but the basic question of whether 
there is a privation at all depends on whether 
contingent factors give rise to metaphysical need in 
light of metaphysically necessary facts about the kind 
of being in question. 

I have been focusing on instrumental needs because 
that is where most pressure will come from critics who 
think such needs can never be metaphysical and so 
never give rise to privations in the Scholastic sense, 
despite being paradigmatic needs. This is a mistake, as 
we can see from the example of a person who comes to 
you saying, ‘I need a hammer.’ You ask them what for 
and they reply, ‘To break into a house I want to 
burgle.’ The obviously correct reply is, ‘Then you 
don’t really need a hammer!’ — even though, in the 
value-free, necessary-condition sense of the term, the 
would-be burglar does need a hammer. Suppose 
instead the person answered your question by saying, ‘I 
need it to rescue a child dying in a hot car.’ Again, the 
obviously right response is, ‘Yes, you sure need a 
hammer and I’ll get it for you right now!’ Here, the 
need is more than a mere necessary condition: it is a 


metaphysical need, albeit instrumental, and it receives 
its metaphysical colour, as it were, from the end in 
view — which is the performance of something good. 

Contrast this view of metaphysical need with that of 
Garrett Thomson.* Whilst recognising that there are 
genuine metaphysical needs (though he does not use 
the term ‘metaphysical’),° he confines them to those 
necessary conditions whose fulfilment is 
‘indispensable’, ‘unforgoable’,° ‘vitally important’, ‘of 
great importance’,’ and whose non-fulfilment or lack is 
‘seriously bad or damaging’® or will cause a life to be 
‘blighted or seriously harmed’.? Although this view of 
needs — which he terms ‘fundamental needs’ as 
opposed to ‘instrumental needs’— seems to be an 
assumption of Thomson’s project rather than 
something he argues for, there is the suggestion that the 
concept of fundamental need allows us to distinguish 
real needs from mere luxuries. To adapt his example of 
buying jewellery to my ice cream example, Jill’s claim 
of needing £2 to buy an ice cream can be correctly 
challenged by saying: ‘Sure, you need £2 to buy the ice 
cream, but you don’t need £2 because you don’t need 
the ice cream.’ Jill ‘misses the point’ of the challenge 
by responding that the ice cream is ‘necessary for some 
further goal’ of hers. To meet the challenge, Jill needs 
to show that she ‘cannot do without’ the ice cream, that 
her life will be ‘seriously impaired’ without it.!° 

The assumption in this version of the example is that 
for Jill the ice cream, right here and right now, is a 
simple indulgence, a mere gustatory whim. We can 


agree with Thomson that her life is not seriously 
impaired or harmed without it. Why, though, should we 
think (i) that she is still not subject to privation without 
it, and (ii) that serious harm is the necessary criterion 
for distinguishing needs from luxuries? On the first 
point, as I suggested before, being able to satisfy a 
decent portion of one’s desires for innocent pleasures is 
part of what it is to function well as a human being. On 
that score, although Jill’s lacking the £2 right here and 
now might not rise above the level of minor 
inconvenience, it still constitutes a privation — albeit 
slight — every bit as much as if she needed the ice 
cream to ward off hypoglycaemia. Categorially 
speaking, the privations amount to the same thing. In 
fact, although this is not required to make the point, 
both privations come under the broad basic human 
good of life and health, because satisfying a decent 
portion of one’s desires for innocent pleasures is 
crucial to one’s overall mental health. 

Before moving to the second challenge to Thomson, 
consider the following objection to my assertion that 
not satisfying a decent portion of one’s desires for 
innocent pleasures is a privation: for any given desire 
of this kind, there will always be another time at which 
it can be satisfied; hence, no particular desire for any 
particular thing at some time and place can be such that 
its non-fulfilment is privative. Contrast this with, say, 
health: we cannot say that the lack of health at some 
times in one’s life is never a privation as long as one is 
healthy overall, for a decent portion of one’s life. With 


Jill’s ice cream, we might object that there is no 
privation at all here: “You don’t need this ice cream 
right now; just wait till you’ve got some spare change 
and buy one another time.’ This objection fails, 
however. For the same challenge can be levelled at any 
particular desire for some innocent pleasure in some 
particular circumstance. The ‘mafiana’ attitude to 
innocent pleasures can always be had, and it can lead to 
one’s not having a decent portion of those pleasures 
over one’s life. So if we say that the non-satisfaction of 
Jill’s Monday desire for an ice cream is no privation 
since she can have one on Tuesday, and if not Tuesday 
then Wednesday..., then the frustration of any of those 
desires will not amount to a privation, and so the 
frustration of all of them will be non-privative,'' 
contrary to the highly plausible assertion that this 
would be a privation. 

Note further, in defence of my position, that if the 
possibility of satisfaction at a later time determines 
whether the desire for an innocent pleasure is privative, 
then the frustration of such desires had just before 
death, when satisfaction at another time is no longer 
possible, will indeed be privative. Hence the objector 
cannot make the general case for the non-privative 
nature of frustrated desires for innocent pleasures. The 
objector may well agree that, at some point in life, we 
reach a cut-off: from then on it becomes increasingly 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to satisfy a decent portion 
of one’s desires for innocent pleasures. So the 
frustration of those desires will lead to privation. My 


reply is: so be it. Let us stipulate that the only desires 
for innocent pleasures, whose frustration gives rise to 
genuine privation, are those had at a time in one’s life 
when it is or becomes difficult, to some degree, to 
satisfy a decent portion of them over the remaining 
course of one’s life. If Jill is in that situation, she is 
subject to privation. If not, not. The only question is 
whether frustration of the desire goes against the 
fulfilment of her nature. If she still has plenty of time 
to satisfy a decent portion of her desires for innocent 
pleasures, the lack of money for an ice cream here and 
now is no privation at all. If the objector and I agree on 
this, then we must agree, contra Thomson, that 
frustration of desire can constitute privation in cases 
where the desires are in no way based on ‘fundamental 
needs’ or some such. That said, the stronger view — the 
one I favour — is the one presented earlier, namely that 
if the minor inconvenience of having a desire for a 
small, innocent pleasure is frustrated right now, then it 
constitutes a privation right now. If frustrated desires 
for innocent pleasures are thought, by their relative 
triviality, never to lead to privation, then we are faced 
with the absurd consequence that that a person may end 
up in a manifestly privative condition when a very 
large number of their desires for innocent pleasures 
remain unsatisfied. 

My second challenge to Thomson is to ask why 
serious harm is needed to distinguish between needs 
and luxuries. Like me, he distinguishes between needs 
and needs. Sure, Jill has an instrumental need for £2, 


but suppose she doesn’t really need the ice cream — it’s 
pure indulgence, or she is overweight, or some such. 
Again Thomson and I agree that the metaphysical 
status of the instrumental need is coloured by the end. 
But it is not clear why recourse to the idea of serious 
harm should be required to determine that status. 
Clearly a lack can be a need rather than a luxury 
without any prospect of serious harm from its non- 
fulfilment. Is loss of my little finger ‘unforgoable’, to 
use Thomson’s term? Would we call it a serious harm? 
The same goes for hunger that is nowhere near close to 
starvation but significant nevertheless. My need for 
food after a day of fasting is still a real need rather than 
the mere desire for a luxury, even though there would 
be no serious harm to me were I to go another day 
without food. 

These counterexamples to Thomson’s position also 
point to something far more important about how 
privation works. We need to understand how human 
beings participate in the various goods that fulfil their 
nature. The loss of a little finger might not be serious 
for me, but it would be devastating to a professional 
pianist. How serious a need is depends in large part on 
how the person with the need participates in the human 
goods. It is true that, for the greater part, basic 
biological needs are similar in gravity across different 
individuals; yet even fasting will generate a more 
serious need for food in me than in a practised ascetic. 
In other words, it is a misunderstanding of privation as 
metaphysical need — something whose fulfilment 


contributes to proper human functioning — to think of 
human nature as some _ bare, _ stripped-down 
phenomenon. It is not Adam and Eve in their birthday 
suits that we should be considering, but human beings 
in concrete circumstances — including all the roles they 
occupy and relations in which they stand. An extra pair 
of shoes for someone like Imelda Marcos is a luxury, 
but for poor Cinderella it can be a real need. Yet the 
most opulent necklace might be something a queen 
genuinely needs to fulfil her proper role as a head of 
state. Given how the queen participates in the human 
goods, which involves participation in that element of 
the good of friendship that is distinctively political, 
obedience to her nature requires her to have the 
adornments appropriate to her state. In other words, if 
sovereigns in certain lands are expected to appear in a 
certain way, not so appearing is for them a 
metaphysical privation. 


5.2 Privation and evil 


Given what I have been arguing, we could as well say 
that evil is unfulfilled need, where need is understood 
metaphysically. Given the use of the term ‘need’ in the 
contemporary context, however, which is more 
confusing than illuminating given my approach, the 
traditional term ‘privation’ is far more appropriate. 
Evil, as the Scholastics hold, is the absence of a due 
good, and this is privation. To say that the good is due 
is to stipulate that that there must be some nature 
present that is, in some way, in a state of non- 
fulfilment. That is why the mere absence of good 
things — a zebra in the park, a tree in a field, a child to 
the left of the flag pole — does not constitute an evil. 
There has to be some nature that is unfulfilled on 
which the privation is ontologically dependent. 

We could, of course, develop such situations in ways 
that show privation to obtain. The absence of trees in a 
field can be a privation for nesting birds. The absence 
of a child to the left of a flag pole might be a privation 
for a scout leader organising a ceremony. Consider at 
more length the zebra example. If a zoo contains a park 
that usually holds zebras, but all the zebras have died, 
the absence of a zebra is an evil, a genuine privation. 
But what is the nature that gives rise to a due good that 
is absent? The short answer, adequate for present 
purposes but not the whole metaphysical truth, is that 


the zoo is deprived of zebras: it has a zebra park; zebras 
belong there; but there are none. And that is bad. The 
zoo has a nature — whatever it is to be a zoo. (Insert a 
plausible definition.) That nature is unfulfilled as far as 
the presence of zebras goes, so the zoo suffers a 
privation. 

Objection: why should having a zebra park be any 
more a part of a zoo’s nature than having brown hair is 
a part of my nature? Answer: it need not be, but that 
does not stop there being a privation if there are no 
zebras. Someone’s not having brown hair is not a 
privation as such, but it might be if where they live 
everyone has brown hair and they are taunted for being 
a redhead. More precisely, lacking brown hair is not 
usually a biological privation but it might be a social 
privation, much like the queen who needs a necklace: 
the lack of brown hair might prevent someone from 
participating (to some extent) in certain goods, such as 
friendship, and this entails non-fulfilment of that 
person’s nature. One might say that the real privation 
is the bullying, not the lack of brown hair, but I am not 
sure this illuminates the matter. We get more to its 
heart by reminding ourselves that what counts as a 
privation depends on a full consideration of how a 
given nature functions in a given context. The lack of 
brown hair is not a biological privation — not a problem 
for a person’s health of itself — but might be, socially 
speaking, a privation: a privation of their capacity for 
social interaction, and this capacity is part of their 
nature. If the lack of brown hair is a problem for 


someone’s health — they may be physically harmed by 
bullying — it will not be for biological reasons. 

Similarly, the zoo without zebras can function 
without them: the owners can convert the zebra park 
into a giraffe park. But while it has an empty zebra 
park, it is deprived of zebras and so is not as it should 
be given how it is currently organised. Presumably the 
visitors expect to see zebras and they don’t; so the 
visitors are disappointed and the zoo loses revenue and 
receives bad reviews. This is an evil for the zoo. 
Someone could dye their red hair brown and avoid 
bullying, too. But while they don’t they, too, suffer an 
evil. The zoo sans zebras may not have the possession 
of a zebra park as part of its nature, but given the 
absence of zebras as the zoo is currently organised, it 
will be inhibited in its capacity to attract visitors and 
make money — which is part of its nature qua zoo. 

The short answer stops there. A fuller answer would 
go on to explain that an artefact such as a zoo — a social 
institution set up by people for a certain purpose — only 
suffers a privation if some non-artefact, specifically a 
human being, suffers a privation.!* In other words, one 
might deny that the zoo’s privation has any ontological 
depth, as it were, depending wholly on there being 
privations suffered by humans — the visitors, zoo 
employees, and the like. The privations at both levels — 
institutional and individual — need not be the same. The 
zoo can lose money without any individual losing 
money. But the zoo’s loss of money depends on there 
being privations suffered by individuals — the frustrated 


expectations of the visitors, for example.!? We would 
then have to go on to analyse the metaphysical 
relations between privations suffered by individuals 
and those suffered by social institutions, which would 
take us into fields that need not be explored here. One 
might take these relations to show that there are no real 
institutional — socially artefactual — privations any 
more than real individually artefactual privations: it’s 
not the zoo that suffers evil, only people involved in its 
functioning; it is not the knife that suffers the privation 
of sharpness, rather it is the relevant knife-user who is 
deprived of a sharp knife. I doubt that this is the correct 
way of looking at the question, but for my purposes it 
does not matter. The key truth is that the absence of 
good things is only privative if there are available 
natures on which the privations ontologically depend. 
Looking at it from the point of view of being, we can 
see initially that there cannot be privation unless there 
is first something good, which means, given the 
convertibility of being and goodness, that something 
first must be. As John Wild succinctly puts it, ‘[uJnless 
something were good in the first place, nothing could 
be frustrated or deprived, and evil would be 
impossible.’'* As he goes on to point out, this entails 
that being itself — the very existence of things — cannot 
be evil. For if it were, it would be deprived of being, 
which is incoherent. This means that what Wild calls 
‘radical pessimism’ — the idea espoused, arguably, by 
Schopenhauer, that the entire universe is nothing but 
frustration and suffering!’ — cannot be correct. Being 


cannot of itself be evil. Rather, being of itself is good, 
but particular beings can be deprived of being and 
thereby be subject to evil. 

A serious objection put to the theory of evil as 
privation of good is as follows. The theory holds that 
evil depends on the existence of some being that is 
deprived. What about simple death, however? What 
about the annihilation of some good thing or things, 
perhaps of all human beings or all life? In the case of 
death (and not assuming immortality in the case of 
humans), surely we have as paradigmatic an evil as can 
be — dying is bad. We rightly mourn the dead. The 
extinction of all human life would be a tragedy (pace 
some versions of extreme and _ barely sane 
environmentalism). Yet what being is there to be 
subject to the privation? As John Crosby puts it, 
considering the case of an asteroid that wipes out all 
life: ‘Life on earth is not just wounded or harmed, as in 
the case of a smaller meteor hit, but is altogether 
destroyed. If you say that the evil is only a matter of 
privation, then where is the subject of the privation, the 
being that is wounded?’!© He concludes: ‘This is an 
evil, then, which falls outside of the explanatory reach 
of the privation theory, which can, therefore, not be a 
universal theory of evil.’!7 

Patrick Lee has a response to this objection.'® He 
denies the assumption in Crosby’s argument that 
‘[p]rivation always presupposes a presently existing 
subject in which to inhere.’!9 All the privation theory 
requires is that there be something, some being, that is 


subject to privation due to non-fulfilment of its nature. 
In the case of a person who dies (again, questions of 
immortality aside), it is the person who is deprived of a 
future in which they could have fulfilled their nature, to 
a greater or lesser degree. Thus the person is subject to 
privation despite not existing when dead. As Lee puts 
it: ‘The privation and the subject of the privation need 
not exist at the same time — the two terms of the 
privation-relation need not be simultaneous.’7° This, he 
believes, explains why ‘[p]Jersons can be deprived of 
things by several post-mortem events: a person suffers 
a privation if his will and testament is set aside, or if 
his children and family are left destitute upon his death, 
even if he does not learn before his death that such 
events will occur post-mortem. ’*! 

Although this is an attractive way of dealing with 
Crosby’s objection, I am not convinced it is correct or, 
if plausible, the only plausible solution. The advantage 
Lee sees in his account, as regards post-mortem 
privation, seems more of a disadvantage. His account 
implies that the events he mentions above, such as 
post-mortem promise-breaking, constitute a privation 
suffered by the dead person; or, if a supporter of his 
account wants to exclude this, they need to supply 
another principle allowing a distinction to be made 
between privation after death (impossible) and the 
privation that is death (possible). It is hard to see what 
principle that could be if Lee is right that the privation 
and its bearer need not exist simultaneously. 

It is not as clear as Lee seems to think that a dead 


person suffers privation due to a broken promise. Even 
stating the case this way makes it seem dubious. For a 
privation to obtain (‘exist’ in the loose sense 
compatible with negative being), a good belonging to 
some thing has to be lost. The thing’s nature has in 
some way to be thwarted, lacking in what is due to it, 
in a state of non-fulfilment because of some event.*7 
Yet how can a literally non-existent person enter into a 
state of non-fulfilment because of something that 
happens after their death? How can anything be done to 
their nature? To suffer privation is literally to be 
deprived of something, yet it is hard to see how a non- 
existent thing can be deprived of anything. If Lee is 
right, it seems that for as long as a person remains dead 
(the entire future, miracles aside) they remain in a state 
of privation — they are literally suffering an evil — 
which is to say the least implausible. 

An alternative reply to Crosby is to accept his 
assumption that privation and its subject must be 
simultaneous, while insisting that death is an instance 
of such simultaneity. I think this alternative is 
preferable to Lee’s response, but either of them solves 
Crosby’s problem, leaving the privation theory intact. 
On this second response, we would be agreeing with 
those’? who argue that death harms its victim precisely 
when the death occurs, with harm understood as 
deprivation. The idea here is that the person undergoes 
deprivation as they die — their life ebbs away — and the 
deprivation is complete at the moment of death. 
Following death, the only privations that obtain are 


those suffered by remaining people such as friends and 
relatives. Further, posthumous deprivation — the failure 
to execute the victim’s will, for instance — is not 
suffered by the deceased person herself, only by those 
living people affected by the failure. This does not 
entail that no wrong is done by the failure to execute — 
only that no wrong is done to the dead person. 

This position is appealing because there is 
guaranteed to be a bearer of the privation, by 
stipulation: the person is deprived of life precisely 
when they die; and someone has to exist in order to die. 
It has the disadvantage of involving what some might 
regard as a certain torturing of the terms in order to fit 
the privation theory. Death is an evil for the victim, to 
be sure — but being dead is only an evil for others. 
When we inspect death, as it were, all we ever find is 
the dying process, which surely is a privation for an 
existing victim, and thereafter we find only a corpse, 
which is not the subject of privation at all.2* So where 
is the privation that is death? We can get around these 
worries, however. What we are looking for is the event 
of becoming dead, and such an event there must be, 
distinct both from the process of dying and the state of 
being dead. Yet nothing can become dead that is not 
alive, so if the privation consists in becoming dead — 
the loss of life — then its subject is surely the living 
being.?° 

As a segue into the next section, where we consider 
the most serious objection to the privation theory, let us 
look at this simply stated concern voiced by Todd 


Calder: ‘we can just as easily say that goodness is the 
absence of evil as we can that evil is the absence of 
goodness.’*° In other words, a privation theory of 
goodness is just as viable as a privation theory of evil, 
which suggests that neither is particularly viable in 
itself and we should look elsewhere for our theory of 
evil. 

The reason this objection leads neatly into the next 
section is that on the privation theory of goodness, it is 
evil that has positive being and goodness is its 
privation. As we will see, the thought that at least some 
kinds of evil are positive in character rather than 
privative requires serious consideration, posing as it 
does a direct threat to the privation theory of evil. We 
need to touch on this briefly here before tackling the 
objection directly. 

The privation theory of goodness is a Manichean- 
style theory. As Calder puts it, it might be that ‘all 
created being is evil and goodness consists in a lack of 
being.’*’ He first answers the critic who asserts that 
some good things, such as parental love, can hardly be 
conceived of as privations of evil. His retort is that 
some evil things, such as the torturer’s malice, can also 
only with difficulty be thought of as privations of good. 
Now if I can successfully handle this latter point about 
supposed positive or non-privative evils, as I will seek 
to do in the next section, the former point against the 
privation theory of goodness still stands. It is very hard 
to see how, say, one’s love for one’s child can 
plausibly be regarded as the mere privation of hatred or 


of some more general attitude such as indifference. 
Note that one can avoid indifference either by love or 
by hatred (among other attitudes), so love could not be 
identified with the mere privation of indifference. One 
might say ‘callous indifference’ or some such but that 
takes us back to hostile attitudes such as hatred, and it 
is not easy to see how love is to be identified with the 
privation of any one of those. Perhaps a (potentially) 
infinite disjunction will do the job just as, for the 
privationist about evil, the option must be left open of 
identifying some evils, such as hatred, with the 
privation of a (potentially) infinite disjunction of 
goods. 

More to the point is that goodness does seem to be 
conceptually (because metaphysically) prior to evil. 
Once again, health and disease are the exemplars: we 
cannot conceive of disease without first conceiving of 
what it is to be disease-free, that is, of normal, healthy 
functioning. To this Calder replies: ‘it is not clear that 
we can conceive of health without at the same time 
conceiving of disease. Health implies a lack of 
deficiency or disease, otherwise there is no distinction 
between the concept of a healthy body and the concept 
of a living body.’*® Calder is right that health implies 
lack of disease, but this does not mean that the concept 
of health just is the concept of lack of disease. To put it 
in the ontic mode, it does not follow from health’s 
metaphysically entailing lack of disease that health is 
identical to lack of disease. 

Health is a state of normal physical (and mental) 


functioning — functioning in obedience to a thing’s 
nature. There is nothing in that (admittedly overly 
general) definition that makes any reference to disease. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether, even speaking 
epistemically, it is required for identifying a thing as 
healthy that we at the same time identify it as lacking 
disease. Suppose Bill is a zoologist on expedition and 
he discovers a new species of animal — perhaps 
something bearing no likeness to anything of which he 
already has knowledge. The animal might be fairly 
primitive, with a small repertoire of activities revolving 
around nutrition, growth, and reproduction. If Bill 
observes enough specimens, and has enough basic 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and the like, he 
should be able to work out whether the specimens were 
healthy just by getting an idea of what they typically 
do. Needless to say, normality of function is not a 
Statistical concept; the specimens might all be diseased, 
and so Bill might err in thinking them healthy. But they 
might not, and that is the point: he does not have to 
know anything about the diseases to which such 
specimens might be prone before he can make a 
plausible judgment as to their health, one that is fallible 
but based on solid evidence. He knows that mass 
disease in a single species is the exception, not the rule, 
and that — along with his basic knowledge of generic 
animal function — is sufficient for him to make a well- 
founded judgment. 

Returning to the metaphysics, it does not follow 
from the fact that health and lack of disease are 


mutually entailing that they are equally basic 
phenomena, symmetrically dependent ontologically. 
Health excludes disease,*? but as a phenomenon it is 
analysed in terms of a repertoire of states, properties, 
and functions that are in accord with the nature of an 
organism. Health cannot be identified with the 
exclusion of disease since that disease is excluded is 
merely a fact about what is not happening to the 
organism. Health, though, is about what organisms do 
and are in virtue of the kinds to which they belong. By 
contrast, it is impossible to grasp what disease is 
without first grasping what it does, which is interfere 
with, or otherwise exclude or obstruct an organism’s 
natural functions, the ones that are constitutive of its 
being in a healthy state. As a state or process, that is 
what disease is: having the malaria parasite in one’s 
system is a positive state of affairs — a being is present 
— but whether this constitutes a state of disease depends 
on whether the parasite thwarts natural organismic 
function. Not having a certain kind or amount of food 
in one’s system is a negative state of affairs — the 
absence of a being — but again, whether it constitutes a 
state of disease, such as malnutrition, depends upon 
whether the organism is subject to states or processes 
that obstruct health. 

Finally, a wholly general, abstract objection to 
Calder’s symmetry thesis — that good can just as easily 
be defined as a privation of evil as evil could be 
defined as a privation of good — concerns what 
‘privation’ means in each context. I have, in 


responding to Calder thus far, been a bit fast and loose 
with the terms ‘privation’ and ‘absence’, as if they 
meant the same. But they do not, as I have already 
argued. A privation of good is the absence of a due 
good, something that is supposed to be there in the way 
a thing’s nature is manifested in its characteristic 
functions, states, and properties. As Jan Aertsen puts it: 
‘An evil thing lacks the actuality of its own 
potentialities, it lacks what it ought to be.’?° 

If, however, we try to define good as the privation of 
evil, what could this mean — that goodness is the 
absence of an evil that is due? An evil that is supposed 
to be there? Where? In the nature of the thing under 
investigation? According to what criterion? Perhaps the 
Manichean thought needs to rear its head again — that 
the world is evil and, wherever goodness occurs there 
is a privation of that evil. It is impossible, though, to 
see by what criterion the evil is supposed to be there in 
the first place. With goodness, we do have a criterion — 
the obedience of things to their natures. What could it 
be in the case of a fundamentally evil world — the 
disobedience of things to their natures? Yet that cannot 
work, since the world the Manichean calls 
fundamentally evil includes all the things — the vast 
bulk of what exists — that do obey their natures; yet 
they are supposed to be evil nonetheless! So we are left 
clueless as to how goodness can be defined as a 
genuine privation of evil. 


5.3 Some painful objections 


Now we come to the most serious objection to the 
privation theory. There are some evils — or at least 
phenomena that appear to any reasonable person to be 
evils — that seem not to be analysable as privations. 
They seem to have an ineliminably positive character 
to them; whatever they are, they are more than 
absences, whether mere absences or privations of due 
goods. 

As Calder puts it, ‘pain is not simply the absence of 
feeling or best characterized as an absence of health or 
pleasure, it is a positively bad sensation or feeling.’ He 
adds: “The absence of feeling or pleasure is numbness 
or experiential paralysis; it is akin to the way a body 
part feels under local anaesthetic. Pain, on the other 
hand, is a felt quality, one that we typically try to 
avoid.’*! Again, Crosby puts it thus: ‘Take the piercing 
pain of a patient suffering from bone cancer. It is 
practically impossible to interpret such pain as a mere 
lack of the feeling of wellness that a healthy person 
should have. The pain is obviously something more 
than any such lack; it is something in its own right. The 
pain seems clearly to be the contrary of the feeling of 
wellness and not just the lack of it.’°* The objection 
has been recognised for a long time, at least as far back 
as Suarez.°° 

It will not do, of course, for the privation theorist to 


be glib in the way they handle apparent positive evils 
such as pain. It is not enough, for instance, to respond 


that pain is in fact good because it often acts as a 


warning sign of bodily (or mental) injury or illness.** 


First, it may well do so and yet still be bad in itself, i.e. 
intrinsically: intrinsic evils might be instrumental 
goods. Certainly if we could choose between a painful 
warning signal and a painless one, we know which we 
would choose! Secondly, we need to consider all those 
pains that do not seem to have a warming or other 
instrumental function, or that typically do but happen 
not to perform that function at a particular time. Think 
of the common aches, throbs, and stabbing pains that 
come over all people at some time or other, where there 
is no discernible damage either at the pain’s locus or at 
some other body part. One might object that we do not 
know there is no damage or malfunction accompanying 
the pain, but even if this is granted, the privationist is 
on shaky ground if they take our ignorance as positive 
support for their theory. It does not seem as though 
large amounts of capsaicin — found in chillies — cause 
any kind of tissue or other damage, yet we all know the 
genuine pain of ingesting some kinds of chilli. 
Psychosomatic pain is not uncommon, and in such 
cases there is no bodily damage. Might such a pain be a 
warning of mental rather than physical privation (i.e. a 
mental health problem)? Again, even if so, there are 
other conceivable ways in which we can be warned that 
we have a mental illness of some kind, ones that do not 
involve pain. So the twofold problem remains if we 


take a glib, ‘warning system’ approach to the question: 
not all pains act as warnings or serve any other 
instrumentally good purpose, and even if they did this 
would not negate their intrinsic badness, whatever their 
instrumental goodness. 

All of this is to ward off a privationist defence that is 
just too quick and superficial in its appeal to pain’s 
functionality. That said, functionality is an important 
piece in the overall puzzle that, when complete, does 
make out the privationist defence to the pain objection. 
The overall theme of the defence is simple to state: 
insofar as pain is genuinely bad, it is a privation; 
insofar as it is not a privation, it is not bad. We must, 
however, take the essential points one at a time, since 
there is no single answer to the various issues raised by 
pain. 

First, back to functionality. It is true that most of us 
would prefer it if our bodies had been endowed with a 
painless warning system — a metaphorical ‘voice in the 
head’ or red light in the corner of our eye alerting us to 
bodily damage or malfunction, maybe even to mental 
damage of some sort. It certainly would appear to be an 
improvement over the current way of things. Yet if 
such an idea is so good, it is something of a mystery as 
to why such a painless system is not there. We can 
think of all the things it would be nice to have — eyes in 
the back of our head, the ability to swivel our heads in 
a full circle. Yet it is far from obvious that such 
features would be wonderful to have as genetic 
endowments, at least if we were to remain recognisably 


human, and there are plausible hypotheses as to why 
we do not have them.*° For all that scientists can 
construct ‘just-so’ stories about this or that feature, 
however, it does not take much imagination to see that 
a painless warning system is highly unlikely to do the 
required job, which is not merely to alert the person to 
injury but to compel them to do something about it. In 
general, the more minor the pain, the more minor the 
injury — a pinch versus the severe pain of a broken leg. 
There are, of course, many exceptions, but they are just 
exceptions. From the generality we can see how pain 
normally functions, both statistically and in respect of 
why it is there and what service it is supposed to render 
its possessor. 

So when pain is achieving what it is supposed to do 
(rather than merely doing what it is supposed to do), it 
is hard to see how it can be an evil. For if it is to be evil 
— we can make the point without any presupposition of 
the privation theory’s truth — then it has to be 
something that is not supposed to be there, perhaps in 
the sense that no reasonable person would want it to be 
there, that we all naturally would avoid it, maybe that 
to want it to be there is a sign of some deficiency in a 
person, perhaps moral or rational. Yet surely when pain 
is achieving what it is supposed to do, and there is no 
good reason to think that something other than pain 
would achieve it, it would be irrational not to want it to 
be there. It might even be morally deficient, indicating 
a lack of care about one’s own welfare. It is something 
any reasonable person would want to be there. So how 


can it be bad? 

This point about functionality can, I would argue, be 
made without adopting any controversial theories about 
the nature of pain itself. David Alexander, in a multi- 
pronged, i.e. disjunctive, response to the pain objection 
suggests that we can plausibly adopt Colin Klein’s 
imperatival theory of pain.*° On this theory, as Klein 
puts it: 


the imperative content of pains exhausts what 
there is to say about pain. ... The phenomenal 
properties of pains are exhausted by their 
imperative content, and nothing more need be 
cited to account for the qualitative feel of pains. 
The difference between someone in pain and 
someone not in pain is just the presence or 
absence of an imperative. The pain of a broken 
ankle is an imperative for me not to use my 
ankle. Give me enough morphine for my pain to 
be lessened, and you lessen the strength of that 
imperative. Give me enough to eliminate my 
pain, and you have eliminated the imperative 
against action entirely.°” 


Alexander denies, correctly, that the imperative or 
proscription/prescription*® is itself a privation. A 
command is a positive being, even if it is a command 
not to do something or to ensure that something is not 
the case. Nevertheless, he continues, ‘[wlhile the 
command is not an absence but a positive entity, the 


content of the command is. Thus, the content of the 
pain is an absence as well.’°? What is the content of the 
command? Alexander conflates two distinct responses. 
First, he claims that ‘[t]he phenomenal content of pain 
is captured by the cessation of action being demanded 
by the pain.’*° It is the negative content of the 
imperative that Alexander identifies here, which in the 
case of action might be, for instance, ‘that there be no 
further walking on your sprained ankle’. Alexander 
should have expanded the idea beyond action, since the 
content might also refer to states: ‘that there be no 
further dislocation of your shoulder.’ The main 
problem, though, is that the negative content will 
always be accompanied by a positive content as well: 
‘that you take the weight off your ankle’, ‘that you 
repair your dislocated shoulder’, and so on. The 
proscription can only be fulfilled if a prescription is 
acted upon. At its most general, the prescription must 
always be something like: ‘do something to stop the 
pain’. Hence the thought that the content of the 
imperative is merely the demand ‘that a certain action 
not be performed’*! cannot be correct. 

Secondly, Alexander goes on to identify a different 
imperatival content, which he also regards as negative 
— that ‘the command is not being obeyed’ as long as the 
pain continues.** He asserts: ‘My failure to obey 
explains the badness of the sensation, and, of course, a 
failure to obey is a privation.’*? Now it is the failure to 
obey that is identified with the pain’s phenomenal 
content: ‘Pain feels bad precisely because the 


command is not being obeyed. But if that is all there is 
to pain’s phenomenal content, and hence to the badness 
of the sensation, then the badness is a type of 
absence.’“* Yet this too fails as a_ privationist 
interpretation of pain’s imperatival content even if — 
which I am assuming although it is highly debatable — 
the imperatival theory is correct. For how can a failure 
to obey the imperative be anything other than extrinsic 
to the imperative itself, and so no part of its content? If 
I command you to shut the door and you fail to obey, 
your failure is not part of the command but a reaction 
to the command. Therefore, neither of Alexander’s 
conflated interpretations of pain’s putatively 
imperatival content succeeds in making the privationist 
case, and combining them would only double the 
flaws. 

Alexander also gets into trouble when, as an 
alternative, he proposes that the privationist side with 
representationalism | about pain.*° For the 
representationalist,*° pain represents bodily (or mental) 
damage, whether veridically or not: its content is 
representational. This would not help the privationist if 
pain had representational content but also had a 
phenomenal content that was plausibly considered bad 
— the bad feel of pain, distinct from anything the pain 
might represent to its possessor. For this phenomenal 
content just does not look privative in character. One 
might, however, distinguish the sensory and affective 
components of pain’s content, with the former being, 
for the representationalist, a representation of damage 


and the latter being a representation of it as bad. On 
this view, the  painfulness would also _ be 
representational. 

There is ample clinical evidence for the 
sensory/affective distinction in this context: pain 
asymbolia, where a person accurately senses and 
reports bodily damage without reporting any feeling of 
painfulness (even though there would be such a feeling 
in a normal subject) is well known. There also seems to 
be some evidence for the feeling of painfulness with no 
sensation of pain.*” Alexander exploits the distinction 
to argue that the badness of pain lies in its affective 
content, which content is representational. Since it 
represents the sensed damage as bad, it represents a 
privation. This is not question begging, since the 
privationist is only assuming that bodily damage is a 
privation in order to argue that pain itself is a privation; 
more precisely, that the badness of pain is privative. 
Now, claims Alexander, ‘[s]ince the representational 
content of the experience is a representation of some 
sort of bodily damage, the unpleasant feeling is itself a 
representation of some sort of bodily damage under the 
guise of an evaluation of that damage [as bad].’*8 

Yet it is hard to see how any of this gets us to the 
conclusion that the badness of the affective 
phenomenal content is itself a privation. How do we 
get from a negative reaction to the pain to any privation 
that can plausibly constitute the badness of the feeling 
of pain? If the badness of the feeling is, as Alexander 
proposes, just identical to the negative reaction or 


affective response, and the badness of the feeling is 
supposed to be a privation, then the negative reaction is 
a privation. But the reaction here cannot be a privation, 
whether the reaction be positive or negative. Nor can 
the evaluation be, in this context, a privation even if it 
is the evaluation of something as bad and the badness 
evaluated is itself a privation.*? Even if the content of a 
representation is a privation, that does not make the 
representation itself a privation. Alexander is trying to 
shoehorn the privative character of the bodily damage 
into the painfulness itself, even though he begins from 
the representationalist assumption that pain and 
painfulness are distinct. Moreover, even on _ this 
distinction pain itself is not strictly to be identified with 
damage; rather, it is the sensation of damage (itself a 
representation). So if the painfulness is the 
representation of the pain as bad, it looks like being the 
representation of the sensation of damage as bad — a 
higher-order representation. This cannot be right, since 
for the privationist, on Alexander’s view, it should be 
the damage that is represented as bad — not the sensory 
representation of it. Yet how the damage — ex 
hypothesi a privation — is supposed to take us from the 
sensation of it to the representation of the sensation as 
bad, thereby transforming the representation of the 
sensation as bad into a privation itself, is a mystery — if 
it is intelligible at all. 

Having examined two leading accounts of the 
phenomenal content of pain and shown neither of them 
to be useful to the privationist, I submit we have reason 


to eschew the whole, controversial question of how to 
interpret pain and return first to the simple question of 
whether pain as a feeling is bad when it is achieving 
what it is supposed to. When it functions to indicate 
some kind of damage — whether or not the subject 
actually does anything about the damage — it is, so I 
have argued, difficult see how pain can be evil. As part 
of the proper functioning of a sentient creature, it is 
surely good (not merely indifferent). Yes, it is 
essentially unpleasant in the sense that the subject 
would rather not have it, considering just the feeling 
itself. It does not follow that it is bad, however, and in 
any case when pain functions as it is supposed to, the 
subject will, all things considered, want to have it — or 
rationally ought to want to have it — for otherwise they 
would have no knowledge of the injury indicated by 
the pain, or else no sufficient impetus to do anything 
about it. The only sense in which we might plausibly 
assert that the subject does not want the pain, all things 
considered, is that they do not want the damage that it 
indicates. 

Now consider, secondly, so-called ‘useless’ pain, 
that is, pain that does what it is supposed to do — make 
the subject think there is something wrong with their 
body (or mind) — without achieving its objective since 
there is nothing wrong. These are the apparently 
random stabs, aches, throbs, and the like, that hit us 
‘out of the blue’; we can perhaps include pains that last 
longer than the damage they originally indicated (the 
residual twinges of an injury that has already healed). 


These seem to be flat-out evils that no one could 
rationally want. 

Note first that some people do enjoy certain pains 
that bear no functional relation to injury. Let us put to 
one side typical masochists (if there are such) who take 
pleasure in pains that are indications of damage, 
however minor, even if the pleasure is not because of 
the knowledge of damage. In such a case, the pain is 
doing what it is supposed to, just as in the normal case 
of pain with damage; the only evil is in the irrationality 
or even immorality of the masochist. Consider, on the 
other hand, the person who takes pleasure in extremely 
hot chillies. We tend to call such an_ individual 
‘masochistic’, albeit in a mild way, but they may not be 
irrational any more than the many of us who enjoy 
being scared on roller coasters or watching a horror 
film. We know there is no significant danger, let alone 
actual injury; normally, being scared is an unpleasant 
feeling, but in certain cases we rationally take pleasure 
in fear, thus suggesting that fear and fearfulness are no 
more to be identified than pain and painfulness. 

Now consider the useless pains in which it would be 
irrational to take pleasure. The anti-privationist sees 
these as positive beings, states of feeling that it is bad 
to have, thus refuting privationism. One privationist 
response is to insist on the distinction, not necessarily 
between pain and painfulness (which would merely 
shift the objection to one about useless painfulness), 
but between pain/painfulness and suffering, where — as 
Bill Anglin and Stewart Goetz argue — it is suffering 


that is evil, not pain (or painfulness).°” The feeling of 
pain is itself either good or neutral — good if considered 
simply as a positive being, a feeling that is what it is 
supposed to be and could not be anything else, much 
like a bacterium that may or may not cause illness;°! 
neutral if thought of not in terms of what it is but what 
it does, which may be to cause suffering in some cases, 
and in other cases not. 

A second response is that useless pain is itself a 
disorder and hence a form of privation. Patrick Lee 
writes: ‘And so the function of an animal organism? 
which is naturally oriented to the survival and 
flourishing of the animal must be, just insofar as it does 
contribute to that end, good. And where the 
qualification (“just insofar as etc.”) does not obtain (for 
example, useless pain, toxins being circulated with 
blood), that is because of a disorder, that is, a 
privation.’°? In other words, when pain fails to achieve 
its end (whose actual achievement makes the pain 
good) the pain is privative — and hence evil — due to a 
failure of the body’s normal functioning. This, I 
submit, is a mistake. We can agree with Lee that there 
is a disorder underlying useless pain: possibly faulty 
neural connections or discharges in phantom limb 
cases,’* hyperstimulation of nerve endings in the 
ingestion of capsaicin, and so on.°° But the pain, which 
is mental, is not the disorder, which is physical. (In the 
case where the disorder itself is mental, we can still 
distinguish the pain — uncontrolled anguish, say — from 
the underlying disorder, which might be one of many 


possible mental ailments.) 

The first response, by Anglin and Goetz, gets us 
closer to the truth. The pain, qua sensation, is what it is 
and does what it does, and is good just as any positive 
being is good. Contra Anglin and Goetz, however, 
there is no room for the pain’s being intrinsically 
neutral — at least on the Scholastic theory. Also contra 
these authors, we do not have to distinguish painfulness 
from suffering since we should address painfulness 
head-on and understand it as being itself a privation — a 
‘privation of normal consciousness’, as Anglin and 
Goetz put it;°° a privation of ‘inner peace’, as Mark 
Murphy puts it.°’ What is bad about pain is that it 
disrupts the mind, depriving the possessor of normal 
mental equilibrium. Even a person lacking mental 
equilibrium in other respects (stress, say, or some other 
distraction) suffers an extra deprivation when they are 
in pain and insofar as they are in pain. This does not, 
though, require holding that pain just is privation of 
mental equilibrium, nor does it require giving a precise 
definition of mental equilibrium. The former is false 
because there are all kinds of privations of mental 
equilibrium that have nothing to do with pain. The 
definition of mental equilibrium is not required because 
we know by ostension, by direct acquaintance, what 
kind of equilibrium is lost when we are in pain 
(whether reflecting on our own pain or observing 
another person’s). 

Now one could define pain as a certain kind of 
privation of equilibrium and then define the relevant 


equilibrium as the kind one has when one is not in 
pain. It looks viciously circular but is no more vicious 
than defining red as the colour of fire engines (and any 
similar colour?®) and the colour of fire engines as red, 
so long as we remember that we are giving an ostensive 
definition: the colour of fire engines is that colour, red. 
There is not much to be gained epistemically by this 
sort of two-step definition; it is enough to say that red 
is that colour — the colour of fire engines. Similarly, 
when we define pain as a privation constituted by a 
distinctive loss of mental equilibrium, we mean the 
equilibrium lost by that particular kind of feeling. 
Anyone who has ever been in pain knows what is lost 
thereby, and anyone who has not (lucky them) must 
make do with a description that does not give them full 
access to the concept of pain any more than the person 
who cannot actually see red has full access to the 
concept of redness. 

An obvious objection now arises. When pain is 
achieving what it is supposed to do, that is, directing its 
possessor to actual damage, it also involves loss of 
mental equilibrium, often no different in quality to that 
of a useless pain: a sharp stabbing feeling is as much a 
distraction whether one has in fact been stabbed or not. 
This might be thought to undercut my response to the 
problem of functional pain — pain that does its job — 
which was to say that such pain is in every respect 
good, albeit unpleasant. If the unpleasantness is located 
in the selfsame loss of mental equilibrium as in the 
case of useless pain, one might claim that this commits 


the privationist to the inconsistency of holding 
functional pains to be both good and evil. 

The answer is as straightforward as the objection is 
obvious. In standard, by-nature’s-book cases, where 
pain leads to the detection of damage and there are no 
other complications or distractions, there is a loss of 
equilibrium but it is not a privation; it is a mere 
absence. Recall that a privation is the absence of a due 
good, a good that is supposed to be there. In 
straightforward, functional pain cases, the equilibrium 
is not supposed to be there, so its absence is not a 
privation. On the contrary, the possessor is in exactly 
the mental state they are supposed to be in, which is the 
state of being directed to damage. 

In non-standard cases — common but still deviant — 
there will be two things going on. There will be the 
same functionality as we find in the standard case — 
direction to damage — where the loss of equilibrium is 
still no privation. But there will also be other things 
happening, for instance when the pain of a sprained 
ankle causes me to ignore a red light at a pedestrian 
crossing, or some such. This specific loss of 
equilibrium is a privation: good functioning requires 
me not to ignore dangers to my well-being. So there is 
both privation and mere non-privative absence in such 
cases. Does this mean that one and the same absence is 
both privative and non-privative? That would be a 
problem, but it is not the case. Rather, we should say 
that there are distinct absences — the privative absence 
involved in being, say, caused to ignore a red light, and 


the non-privative absence involved in detection of the 
injury. This is not an ad hoc move on the part of the 
privationist but fits in well with what we ought to say: 
the part of the overall feeling of pain that makes you 
look for damage is not the same as the part which 
causes you to ignore a red light. There are two 
disturbances, two reactions, and it is of little concern 
whether we say these are two parts of one overall 
reaction or not. Note that if you ignore the red light at 
the very same time as you are directed to look for 
damage, this still does not mean that there is a single 
disturbance that is both privative and non-privative. In 
such a case you ignore the red light because you are 
looking for damage, not because of the very same 
disequilibrium in virtue of which you are looking for 
damage. Such is the situation when you tum your 
attention from the light as you reach for your ankle. 

There is a lot more that can be said about pain and 
privation, but I hope to have provided a plausible line 
of defence for the privationist. Pains are good only 
insofar as they are non-privative. They are privative 
only insofar as they are bad, and conversely. The 
defence in no way minimises the genuine, subjectively 
unpleasant nature of pain, nor does it seek to explain it 
away or locate the badness of pain anywhere other than 
where it belongs, which is in the feeling itself. What is 
probably the most serious objection to privationism can 
be overcome. 


5.4 Objections from morality: malice 
and punishment 


Two further objections to the privation theory are 
commonly raised and, in my view, more easily refuted. 
The first concerns a specific evil that does not look to 
be privative in character. Consider the malice of an 
immoral act. Intentionally harming an innocent person 
is bad, to be sure, but its badness is aggravated (as 
courts typically describe it) by accompanying malice, 
or cruelty, or sadism, and so on. In other words, malice 
(for example) adds an extra dimension of badness to an 
already bad act. Malice, however, does not look like a 
privation. As Calder puts it: ‘the malicious torturer is 
not just not as good as she might be. She is not simply 
withholding gestures of kindness which a morally 
decent person would bestow; her actions are positively 
bad and these actions are constituted by attributes she 
possesses, i.e., desires for other people’s pain for 
pleasure, and not by attributes she lacks.’°° 

Suppose we define malice as a person’s taking 
pleasure in someone else’s pain or harm. Calder is 
right®! that we cannot simply treat it as the failure to 
refrain from taking such pleasure, i.e., as a privation of 
the fulfilment of a duty so to refrain. For that merely 
takes us back in a circle to the very question of whether 
the object of such a duty — what it is that we should 


refrain from — is a privation. We should also resist the 
temptation to rely on the fact that privations can also be 
excesses — too much of something will be a lack of the 
right amount, and maybe a lack of due proportion — by 
saying that malice involves too much of something — as 
though the taking of inordinate pleasure in another’s 
pain is malicious but the taking of the ‘right’ amount of 
pleasure is permissible. 

That conceded, the privationist is still able plausibly 
to characterise malice as privative in character. One 
might think, at first blush, that malice has no good 
components whatsoever — that every aspect of it is evil 
through and through. But this is to confuse malice as a 
whole with the components of malice. When we 
analysed pain, we found that in the case where pain 
was fully functional — directing the possessor to actual 
damage — there was nothing bad about it, despite the 
fact that it was unpleasant and as such a ‘bad feeling’ 
in a colloquial but not strictly metaphysical sense. In 
other cases, in particular useless pain, it was 
metaphysically bad but the badness was privative. Now 
one might think that malice is quite different, since 
there is no context or circumstance in which malice can 
be regarded as good. This is indeed true, but it is not 
the whole story. Malice differs from pain inasmuch as 
it is always bad whereas pain can be good. But it is 
similar to pain inasmuch as it has an_ intemal 
component — pleasure — which in some circumstances 
or contexts is indeed good. Pleasure is simply not an 
unconditional good or evil any more than pain. 


The privationist defence continues: the pleasure 
involved in malice is bad when it is directed to a 
certain object, namely the pain or harm suffered by 
another person. It is the object of the pleasure that 
grounds the badness of the malice. What makes malice 
bad, and always bad, then, is that pleasure is directed at 
an object to which it should not — morally — be 
directed. We have, then, our privation: the badness of 
malice is the privation of a proper object of pleasure 
enjoyed by the malicious person. Actually this is not 
quite precise, since a malicious person can be enjoying 
other innocent pleasures at the same time as enjoying 
malicious pleasure; they are not wholly deprived of 
proper objects for their pleasure. What we need to say, 
then, is that the badness of malice is the privation of a 
proper object of that pleasure directed by a malicious 
person at another’s pain or harm. Both privationists and 
anti-privationists rightly consider malice to be a kind of 
immorality. It is not clear how the anti-privationist 
explains its moral badness, other than to take it to be 
one of many sui generis species of positive moral evil. 
By contrast, the privationist has a general theory of 
morality — indicated but not explored in the present 
work — that unifies, metaphysically, all species of 
moral evil. Malice turns out, on the present analysis, to 
be just one more kind of moral evil that follows the 
same metaphysical pattern: it is a kind of privation. 

An important question we might now ask is: given 
that malice involves the wrong attitude to another’s 
suffering, why doesn’t the privationist hold malice to 


be a privation of attitude rather than a privation of 
proper object for an attitude? How are we to decide 
between these two equally plausible privationist 
interpretations? The facts, one might _ think, 
underdetermine the privationist analysis. The worry, 
however, is specious. Recall that the analysis we are 
after is of malice, that is, the specific attitude. The 
privationist holds that malice involves pleasure at an 
improper object — someone’s suffering. So malice is 
bad because it involves the privation of a proper object 
for the pleasure that is actually directed at suffering. 
(Note: it’s not that malice lacks a proper object, but 
that the pleasure involved in malice lacks a proper 
object, which makes the malice itself a privation.) 
Now, if our analysis were directed at identifying the 
badness of a malicious person insofar as they were 
malicious, we would have to say that a malicious 
person, insofar as they were malicious, was the subject 
of a privation of attitude: they would have the wrong 
attitude to someone else’s suffering. A privation of 
attitude, then, attaches to the bad (because malicious) 
person; a privation of object attaches to their bad 
(because malicious) attitude. 

The anti-privationist might now claim I am being too 
quick, since malice is not mere pleasure that happens to 
fail to be directed at a proper object. Rather, malice 
contains a distinctive pleasure all its own — a grotesque 
glee in another’s suffering not found in non-malicious 
pleasures. In reply, I fail to see what that grotesque 
glee could be, considered independently of its object. 


When we think of malice we tend to have in mind an 
archetypal individual — a twisted smile on her face, an 
evil look, rubbing her hands at another’s misfortune. 
All very well, but it does not do justice to the 
metaphysics of the matter. I can take on a twisted 
smile, an evil look, and rub my hands in glee at beating 
my foe in a harmless game of chess. It would be a 
stretch to call this real malice, and incorrect, all things 
being equal, to regard my attitude as immoral. 

A more worrying objection to my _ privationist 
analysis is that it provides no resources for 
distinguishing malice from other, neighbouring 
immoral attitudes and feelings. What is it about the 
privation identical with malice that distinguishes it 
from the privation identical with, say, hatred, 
callousness, or contempt? An analysis of the emotions 
grounded in privation theory is a task well beyond the 
scope of the present work, of course, but there are clear 
indicators of how the analysis would look in outline. A 
key reason for expecting the analysis to work in the 
domain of mental states in general and emotions in 
particular is that if it works in the domain of the bodily, 
it is hard to know why it should not work in the case of 
mental phenomena as well. If we want to know what 
distinguishes, say, cancer from heart disease, the 
privation theorist can help himself to all the empirical 
resources available to anyone else. Cancer is a 
privation of certain kinds of normal cell replication and 
development; heart disease is the privation of normal 
cardiac function in certain specific respects (that 


distinguish it from other cardiac ailments — such as a 
congenital hole in the heart — not usually thought of 
under the name ‘heart disease’ as such). If we can do 
all this with bodily states, why not with mental states? 
Take hatred, callousness, and contempt. I have 
already suggested that malice is the privation of a 
proper object for one’s pleasure. Perhaps one might say 
something similar about hatred, inasmuch as we 
separate the negative attitude involved from _ its 
improper object. One might hate things that are 
perfectly legitimate to hate, such as extreme injustice; 
but the kind of hatred we rightly deem immoral is a 
negative attitude (with its own _ characteristics 
differentiating it from other negative attitudes) directed 
at objects that do not deserve it, be they certain people, 
things, events, or states of affairs. Malice, by contrast, 
has pleasure as a component rather than a negative 
attitude. One might, alternatively, see hatred as an 
irreducible attitude that does not have a negative 
component that could be directed at legitimate objects. 
On this interpretation, for the privationist, hatred itself 
could still have proper and improper objects, and 
would still be distinguishable from malice. Or else, if 
all hatred is wrong no matter the object, the attitude 
itself will not be the subject of a privation. Instead, the 
privationist will have to say that the privation belongs 
solely to the person who bears the hatred: she is the 
subject of a privation of the proper attitude to whatever 
it is she hates. The proper attitude, needless to say, will 
be at most love, at least indifference. By contrast, with 


malice the range of attitudes proper to take will be 
different: it will include indifference, probably exclude 
love, but include such feelings as sympathy and 
compassion. 

I do not, and cannot here, adjudicate the question of 
how to analyse hatred; suffice it to say that, on various 
plausible analyses, the privation theory comes out as 
equally plausible. If there are conceptual difficulties, 
they are not unique to privationism; the privation 
theory will inherit those difficulties from a more 
general and less metaphysical account of what the 
relevant attitudes are. 

The privationist can make similar moves in respect 
of callousness and contempt. If callousness includes an 
attitude of indifference that can have its proper objects, 
then callousness is privative in that respect: it is 
directed at improper objects, such as suffering or 
misfortune. If it is an irreducible attitude, then 
privation attaches to the callous person. Here, I am 
inclined to think that callousness is like malice: there is 
an underlying attitude that could be directed at proper 
objects. Either way, it will be distinguished from 
malice by virtue of the underlying attitude — 
indifference — though the objects be the same, whether 
the privation belongs to the attitude as well as the 
person who has the attitude, or only to the person 
herself. By contrast, contempt — whatever we say about 
any similarities between the underlying attitude and the 
attitude underlying malice — will have a different object 
from that of malice. The object of malice is another’s 


pain or harm, whereas that of contempt is those 
characteristics of another that lower their merit or 
respectability in the eyes of the contemptuous person 
(roughly speaking). Again, if contempt has no 
separable attitude, then the privation attaches to the 
contemptuous person — at least in those cases where the 
contempt is wrong — inasmuch as he lacks the proper 
attitude to the object of his contempt, among which 
will be respect. If it does have a separable attitude, the 
privation attaches both to contempt (of the wrong kind) 
insofar as the attitude has an improper object, and to 
the contemptuous person insofar as he lacks a proper 
object for his negative attitude. 

The final objection to the privation theory I consider 
here is also morally tinged but also the easiest with 
which to deal. Punishment is the infliction of evil upon 
a guilty person, yet it might seem that the evil is 
positive in nature, not privative. The pain of 
punishment is, one might think, a positive state of 
affairs, especially given that the pain of punishment is 
an act of justice, and justice is not a privation.°* Crosby 
thinks that in punishment pain is clearly an evil, but 
since pain is not privative, some evils are not 
privative.°? Lee’s reply is that ‘[t]he notion of 
punishment... does not require one to conceive of pain 
as really evil’, since punishment should not be thought 
of as the infliction of evil on the person punished. 
Rather, it involves ‘contravening the erring will of the 
criminal or evildoer.’ Punishment ‘restores [the] 
proportion’ of ‘goods, burdens, services, etc.’ which 


the evildoer has unbalanced. Punishment puts the 
evildoer ‘back in his place’ through the ‘deprivation of 
liberty, deprivation of goods, or by infliction of pain, 
which need not then be viewed as itself evil.’®* 

Lee’s_ observations about the workings of 
punishment are not far from the mark, but his inference 
that punishment is in no way the infliction of evil is 
mistaken. We can see this immediately by going back 
to the thought I just raised on behalf of the anti- 
privationist: the act of punishment is a positive state of 
affairs, an act of justice, and hence not a privation; 
indeed doubly so, since the act is positive and it is 
morally good. In reply, note that we must distinguish 
between punishment as an act and punishment as that 
which is inflicted by the act. The act of punishment is 
indeed both positive and good. What is _ inflicted, 
however, is evil and has to be evil in order for 
punishment to be what it is. Lee himself implicitly 
recognises this since he instances deprivations as 
paradigmatic punishments, but he juxtaposes them with 
pain and concludes that none of them are evil — rather 
than that pain itself can sometimes be evil, which 
would refute his overall theory. 

If punishment is to perform its function, what it 
involves for the recipient must be bad: it must be 
something that goes against his nature rather than 
fulfils it. The recipient has to be subject to that which 
no one in their right mind would want to happen to 
them. And what happens to them is evidently privative 
in character, at least in the case of typical punishments 


that deprive the recipient of liberty, goods, and various 
forms of control over their life. As for physical and 
emotional pain — and we must remember that for the 
vast bulk of human history, most punishments have 
involved the infliction of physical pain — we go back to 
what was said earlier about pain as privative. Pain 
deprives its subject of the normal mental equilibrium 
that is part of proper functioning. 

All of this, as it turns out, is precisely the position of 
Aquinas on punishment. He specifically addresses, in 
De Malo, the question of whether punishment is evil. 
Citing St Augustine,’ in a place where Augustine 
asserts that evil is privation, Aquinas says that ‘we 
divide evil into the evil of punishment and the evil of 
moral wrong.’°° He directly addresses the objection 
that ‘punishment as such is good, since it is just. ... 
Therefore, we ought not to posit punishment as a 
subdivision of evil.’°’ His reply is as follows: 
‘Punishment as related to the subject punished is evil 
insofar as the punishment in some way deprives the 
subject of something. But punishment as related to the 
cause that inflicts punishment sometimes then has the 
nature of good, if the one punishing does so for the 
sake of justice.’ 

There is, however, a serious objection that could be 
levelled against Aquinas and in favour of Lee, if Lee’s 
account of functional pain — with which I largely agree 
— is correct. I have argued, following Lee, that in 
functional pain — pain that achieves its purpose — there 
is nothing about the pain that is evil. The pain is doing 


exactly what it is supposed to do, and it should not 
rationally be thought of, by its possessor or anyone 
else, as something that is not supposed to be there. So 
why not say the same about punishment, assuming it to 
be just?°? Perhaps, one might assert, the pain of 
punishment is doing exactly what it is supposed to. As 
in the case of pain that is not part of punishment, where 
the pain functions by directing its possessor to injury, 
so pain that is part of punishment functions by 
directing its possessor to the moral injury she has 
committed, causing her to reflect and feel guilt and 
remorse. So where is the evil? 

If this objection is correct, my account of 
punishment, which follows Aquinas, needs to be 
revised in line with the earlier account of pain that is 
not part of punishment, but at the cost of denying that 
the pain of punishment is privative. The cost is, in my 
view, too high because the pain of punishment seems 
undoubtedly to be privative, especially when we 
consider paradigmatic punishment involving loss of 
liberty, property, and overall control of one’s life. With 
physical pain in punishment, we can still maintain that 
it functions non-privatively by directing its possessor to 
physical damage, of course; but the pain of 
punishment, including physical pain, has an extra, 
distinctive role of directing its possessor to reflect on 
the moral injury they have caused that merits the 
punishment. This, too, needs to be accounted for. 

We should say, adhering to Aquinas’s position, that 
what distinguishes pain in punishment from pain 


without punishment is that pain in punishment must be 
evil in order to perform its function. Pain without 
punishment does not rationally have to be thought of as 
bad for it to perform its function. It must be unpleasant, 
of course, a ‘bad’ feeling in the loose sense; but in no 
way is it an evil, nor does it need to be thought of as an 
evil. By contrast, the pain of punishment does need to 
be thought of as an evil for it to be characterised 
correctly. The recipient, for punishment to be just, has 
to suffer an actual evil as recompense for the actual 
evil they have previously caused. True, the recipient 
should ‘want to undergo punishment’ for the wrong 
they have committed,’° just as the physically injured 
person should want to feel pain. But the latter does not 
need to feel it as bad, and there is no plausible sense in 
which the pain can be called evil. With punishment, 
though, there are two aspects to the pain suffered, 
whether physical or emotional: (1) it functions properly 
by directing the evildoer to the evil he committed in 
virtue of which he suffers punishment, and to this 
extent the pain is good; (2) it also constitutes improper 
function in the recipient himself, and must do so in 
order for the punishment to exist at all, so to this extent 
the pain is an evil. When the pain is constituted by loss 
of liberty, property, and control, the privation is evident 
on its face. When it is constituted by actual physical 
pain or mental distress, the privation lies in the loss of 
mental equilibrium, just as in the case of useless pain. 
Were the penal function to be removed, or the 
punishment unjust, the pain would be useless. 


So far, I have provided a general exposition and 
defence of the privation theory of evil. I will now move 
on to consider privationism in more technical detail, 
where fascinating issues in contemporary metaphysics 
will loom large. The Scholastic has a way to go before 
the privation theory can be put on a sound footing. 
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of a genuine good: that of inner peace, the state of having 
only fulfilled desires. Pain, a sensation characteristically 
accompanied by a desire not to have it, is a disruption from 
a lack in the good of inner peace.’ The plausible part of this 
is the idea that pain is a privation of inner peace. The 
implausible part is the thought that unfulfilled desires are 
what the privation of inner peace amounts to. The 
painfulness of pain is not constituted by its not being 
wanted; rather, its not being wanted is in virtue of its 
painfulness, which is a privation in its own right. 
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Calder (2007): 373. 
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and will come under the account of morality I will develop 
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Crosby (2002). 
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St Fulgentius of Ruspe in his De Fide Seu De Regula Verae 
Fidei Ad Petrum Liber Unus, in Patrologia Latina, vol. 65: 
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Fulgentius. 

De Malo q.1 a.4, sed contra, Aquinas (2003): 76. 
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If it is not just then it is like useless pain, and so subject to 
analysis as a privation of normal mental functioning. 

De Malo q.1 a.4, arg. 9, Aquinas (2003): 76. 


6 Evil and Truthmaking 


6.1 Truthmaker theory and negative 
truths 


One of the main metaphysical worries concerning 
privations is that they are a species of absence — a 
negative entity. Yet how can any entity be negative? It 
is one thing to believe in negative propositions — we all 
do — and to treat negative facts as propositions, but 
quite another to believe in negative entities alongside 
positive entities such as substances, properties, or states 
of affairs in the world. How could a mere absence be 
anything real? And how could it make true negative 
propositions about it? 

This cannot be the place to explore all of the issues 
concerning negative being. For my concern is the 
defence of the Scholastic theory of evil as privation. 
Privations seem to be essentially negative entities — a 
privation is the absence of a due good — and we need to 
know how such an entity can serve as a truthmaker for 
truths about evils. An evil is an absence, and absences 
are essentially negative: when we talk of absences, we 
talk about what is not. We may also talk about what is, 


but insofar as we refer to absence, we refer to what is 
not — an aspect of reality that is essentially negative. 

So although privations are a certain kind of negative 
entity — staying neutral for the moment about how to 
flesh out the idea of a negative entity — and our prime 
concern is with privations, what we should say about 
privations should not conflict with what we should say, 
more broadly, about negative being. I will address a 
variety of issues concerning negative being and the 
place of privations in the next two chapters. For the 
present, I will focus on the requirement that what we 
say about privations as truthmakers for truths about 
evils depends, then, on what we need to say about 
negative entities as truthmakers. My ultimate aim is to 
show how truths of privation — privative truths, or just 
privatives, as they will sometimes be called — are made 
true by the real potentialities of the beings subject to 
privation. We do not need to, nor should we, believe in 
privations as themselves real beings that ground 
privative truths. That there are  privations is 
indisputable; that they are real beings is highly 
disputable. Once we grasp the role of potentiality in the 
generation of privation, we can see how the prior, 
paradoxical-seeming statement embodies a central truth 
of Scholastic metaphysics. For we will see that 
Scholastic philosophy makes a distinction between real 
beings and beings of reason, or conceptual beings. 
Privations, I will argue, belong in the latter category, 
not the former. If we speak truly when we say that 
privations are real, what we should mean is no more 


than that privations are not illusory, that they are not 
mere inventions of the mind or have no ontological 
basis in the world of real being. 

There is some interesting discussion of negative 
entities and negative truth in the truthmaker literature,! 
but also much vexation. There is nothing like a 
consensus (for what this is worth in philosophy) about 
what, if any, kinds of truthmaker are truthmakers for 
negative truths in general, let alone truths about evils.? 
I take truthmaking to be one of the key questions about 
negative being. More generally, I regard truthmaker 
theory aS an important tool of metaphysical 
understanding. One can believe this without necessarily 
embracing one specific version of the theory, at least of 
those in the literature.? There are certain principles of 
truthmaking that we ought to accept, but I will only 
consider those that bear on my objective of defending 
privationism. Some, such as Armstrong, hold to 
Truthmaker Maximalism: the thesis that every truth has 
a truthmaker.* We do not need such a broad thesis for 
privationism, which is about a specific class of truths. 
(This is not to say that Maximalism is false.) One 
might think that it is enough to require truthmakers for 
all contingent truths, since whether something is bad is 
always a contingent matter. That is not quite right, 
though. There are necessary privative truths such as 
<cruelty is bad>° or <rape is bad> — these being 
privative moral truths about entities such as states of 
mind and actions. Necessary, privative, non-moral 
truths about various entities would be such as 


<starvation is bad> or <influenza is bad>. Contingent 
privative truths would be such as <Fred is cruel>, <Bob 
is arapist>, or <Jill has influenza>. 

With the necessary privatives, we are concerned 
with the essences of certain beings — including their 
powers to affect other beings in various ways. With 
contingent privatives it is a matter of whether certain 
beings with certain essences are contingently possessed 
by or true of other beings — a bad act by someone, a 
bad state of body or mind, a bad feeling, and so on. For 
necessary privative truths — which are a species of 
essentialist truth — and for contingent privative truths 
we should require truthmakers just as much as for 
essentialist truths such as <water is a liquid composed 
of H,O> or <tigers are mammals> and contingent 


truths such as <Fred has brown hair> or <Jill is good at 
swimming>. So we need a restricted form of 
requirement that essentialist truths and contingent 
truths have truthmakers. Indeed, whereas the 
privationist might be tempted to eschew truthmakers 
for privative truths altogether, as I see it such truths are 
sufficiently difficult to grasp that they cry out for 
truthmakers. In other words, it would be a 
metaphysical evasion to pretend that privative truths 
can be taken as brute or in no need of specifically 
metaphysical explanation. 

Should the privationist adopt Truthmaker 
Necessitarianism -— the thesis that  truthmakers 
necessitate their truths? Ross Cameron is right that 
truthmaker theorists should accept necessitarianism: 


‘The truthmaker thought is that explanation only 
bottoms out at existence facts: for God to give a 
complete plan of the world He needs only [sic] make 
an inventory of what is to exist. But if necessitarianism 
is denied this doesn’t seem to be the case; I can list 
everything there is and it still be an open question as to 
what is true.’° That said, he very plausibly rejects as 
question begging Armstrong’s own argument for 
necessitarianism.” 

There is, however, a better argument for Truthmaker 
Necessitarianism — one based on the essential relation 
between truth and being. Armstrong’s argument is 
curiously unepistemic about truth. The way he and 
other truthmaker theorists understand it, there is the 
realm of being and there is the realm of truth, the latter 
constituted by the true propositions. Those, like 
Armstrong, who endorse necessitarianism have the 
right intuition — that there can be no metaphysical gap 
between these two realms.® But that is because what 
they are really considering is only a single realm — and 
there can be no gap between a thing and itself. The 
realm Armstrong is talking about is just the one realm 
of truth/being — the way things are. 

There are two senses of truth, as Aquinas points out 
— truth ‘in the intellect’ and truth ‘in things according 
as they are related to the intellect as their principle.’® 
Just as goodness is that to which appetites tend as their 
fulfilment (and hence the fulfilment of what possesses 
them), so truth is that to which the intellect tends.!° 
(Since that to which the intellect, as the highest faculty 


of a rational creature, tends also fulfils it, this is yet 
another way of understanding the convertibility of truth 
and goodness — being under different guises.) So truth 
is in the intellect and in things or being itself, but it is 
primarily in the intellect: it is, as the Scholastics 
understand it, the conformity of the intellect with 
things.'! Truth is only secondarily or derivatively in 
things.!? 

To put all this in more contemporary terms, what the 
Scholastics such as Aquinas are talking about is the 
knowability of being: you get truth when you know 
something. For the conformity of the intellect with the 
thing just is knowledge, whose product is truth. To say 
that truth is the conformity of the intellect with things 
is, as I see it, a shorthand way of saying that the getting 
of truth is this conformity, and the getting of truth is 
knowledge. Truth does not just ‘dangle’ out there in the 
world, as a set of propositions waiting to be known. 
Being is out there in the world (the world is the totality 
of being), waiting to be known, but it can only be 
known by a mental process whereby the intellect 
grasps. being in propositional form.'° Hence 
Armstrong’s incredulity that truthmakers do not 
necessitate that which they make true is based on a 
conflation of truth considered as two realms — things 
(for him, specifically, states of affairs) and the dangling 
set of propositions made true by them — and truth 
considered as one realm — the realm of things. 

Armstrong finds it incredible that a truthmaker T for 
some truth p does not make p true in all worlds in 


which that truthmaker exists. His intuition is that there 
must be some other being which makes p true in the 
worlds in which it is true, whether in combination with 
T or instead of T. The assumption, though — that we 
should distinguish the realm of truth from the realm of 
being — is of course precisely what is up for debate, 
hence the question-begging character of Armstrong’s 
intuitive response to the denial of truthmaker 
necessitarianism.'* My diagnosis is that Armstrong is 
trading between one realm, the realm of being or things 
(truth in being) and two realms, that of being and that 
of truth (in the intellect). His head scratching is 
prompted by the confused thought that T and p are 
really one and the same being, so T could not fail to 
‘make p true’ in one world but not another. For if that 
were the case, there would have to be some other 
being, T’, which made it the case, necessarily, that p 
was true because p would just be T’ and not T! 
Tautologically, there would have to be some other 
being which made it the case that there was that being! 
The tautological thought is, though, cloaked in the 
appearance of a distinction between truth in being and 
truth in the intellect — that which is, and that which is 
made true by what is. 

A better argument for necessitarianism is based on 
knowability. Truth in the intellect is what you get when 
you know something, when you have grasped some 
element of being. Not all truths are known, however, so 
there must be a sense in which we can speak of these 
unknown truths without thinking of them as a dangling 


set of propositions any one of which may or may not be 
grasped — because truth is primarily in the intellect and 
only secondarily in things. We should, I submit, regard 
these unknown truths in terms of the knowability of 
being. That being is knowable entails that there are true 
propositions which an intellect is able to know — 
propositions about that knowable being. These 
propositions are not Platonic abstract objects waiting to 
be known, but Aristotelian abstractions from being 
itself. To know being by grasping true propositions 
means abstracting from being a proposition that 
necessarily conforms to the being from which it is 
abstracted. So my knowledge that Socrates is wise is a 
state consisting of the abstraction of Socrates, of 
wisdom,'? and my composition of wisdom and 
Socrates into the propositional structure whereby I 
judge that the latter possesses the former. 

This is not the place for a detailed explanation of a 
neo-Aristotelian theory of knowledge. I only give this 
outline in order to explain what it means to say that 
being is knowable: it is knowable by means of true 
propositions that we are able to grasp; in other words, 
these true propositions are themselves knowable. If this 
is true, then the Scholastic argument for Truthmaker 
Necessitarianism goes like this: 


(1) Tis a truthmaker for p [assumption] 

(2) T is a knowable being [def.; part of essence of 
T] 

(3) T is knowable by means of p [def.; part of 


essence of knowability of being, since truth is 
primarily in the intellect and derivatively in 
things] 

(4) If x is knowable by means of p, then p is 
knowable [self-evident]! 

(5) pis knowable [3, 4, MP] 

(6) For any proposition, if it is knowable then it is 
true [def. knowability] 

(7) pis true [5, 6, MP] 


From the assumption that T is a truthmaker for p and 
nothing but definitions, self-evident truths, and modus 
ponens, we infer that p is true. Hence the assumption 
entails the conclusion: necessarily, if T is a truthmaker 
for p then p is true. Note the justification for (6): no 
proposition is knowable which is not true because 
knowledge entails truth so if a proposition were not true 
it could not be the object of knowledge. This is not to 
be confused with the following thoughts, all of which 
are correct but irrelevant to the argument above. (i) 
There are knowable propositions that are false 
inasmuch as there are propositions such that it is 
knowable whether they are true even though they are 
false. I can know whether it is raining even though it is 
false that it is raining. (ii) There are false but knowable 
propositions inasmuch as it is knowable that they are 
false, which itself is a proposition that is true. I can 
know that it is false that it is raining. (iii) Related to 
(ii), there are false but knowable propositions inasmuch 
as I know their negations to be true. ‘It is raining’ is 
false but what I know is that ‘It is not raining’ is true. 


The moral of the Scholastic argument for 
Truthmaker Necessitarianism, as I have stated it, is that 
because truth has a dual role — primarily in the intellect 
but derivatively in things — and because being is 
knowable, it must be the case that if there is a certain 
being, it makes true the proposition whereby it is 
knowable. What if being is not knowable simpliciter? 
In other words, what if there is unknowable being? One 
might be tempted to treat this question as equivalent to: 
what if there are unknowable truths? Contemporary 
discussion, revolving around Fitch’s Paradox of 
Unknowability, puts the question in these terms.!” Yet 
if when speaking of truths we are referring to the 
primary sense of ‘truth’, namely truth in the intellect, 
truth as a relation between being and a possible 
knower,!® it makes no sense to speak of unknowable 
truths. If there are unknowable true propositions, then 
there must be intellects capable of grasping them, so 
they cannot be unknowable after all. Yet there still 
might be unknowable being — being such that there is 
no true proposition made true by that being and so no 
true proposition capable of being known. If this were 
so, it would not violate Truthmaker Necessitarianism, 
which is false only if there is a truthmaker that makes a 
proposition true but not necessarily so; that is, only if 
there is a world in which the truthmaker obtains but the 
proposition is not true. In the case of unknowable being 
there would not be any proposition that was not true. In 
other words, unknowable being would not be a 
truthmaker and so Truthmaker Necessitarianism would 


be left untouched. 

Leaving aside for now the possibility of unknowable 
being, Armstrong is right to invoke Aristotle in defence 
of the necessary relation between truthmaker and 
truth:!9 


If a man is (estin), the proposition (logos) by 
which we say that a man is is true. And 
conversely: for if the proposition by which we 
say that a man is is true, a man is. The true 
proposition, however, is in no way the cause 
(aitios) of the being of the thing [sc. the man], 
but the thing does seem somehow to be the 
cause of the proposition’s being true.7° 


How should we understand Aristotle’s obviously 
deliberate use of the term ‘cause’? Helen Beebee and 
Julian Dodd, unsurprisingly, assert of necessitation by 
a truthmaker: ‘One thing is for sure: it is not intended 
to be causal. Something’s making a proposition true is 
nothing like something’s making Jane angry.’*! They 
are, of course, thinking only of efficient causation, as 
do most analytic philosophers. They go on to say that 
‘[t]ruthmakers necessitate truths in a_ stronger, 
metaphysical sense’, attributing to Armstrong belief in 
‘a kind of world-to-language corollary of logical 
entailment’.** Speaking in this way, as Armstrong and 
other truthmaker theorists do, is not of itself wrong, but 
it is somewhat misleading since we should say, with 
Aristotle, that the relation is causal: it is a relation of 


formal causation. What this means is that of their very 
essence, true propositions are that whereby being is 
knowable.*? Put more explicitly, they are caused 
formally to be what they are by virtue of their essence 
as the means by which being is knowable. As long as 
being is the way it is, the propositions by which it is 
knowable must, of their essence, be true.2* 

So far, the reader might think that presenting the 
basic idea of truthmaker theory in a Scholastic and neo- 
Aristotelian guise, via being and its knowability, does 
not promise any better understanding of our actual 
topic of concern, which is privationism about evil, than 
can be had without it. Perhaps, you might think, the 
travails of contemporary truthmaker theory with 
respect to negative truths and negative being in general 
show that no such understanding is possible, and that 
the Scholastic approach does not offer any 
improvement on this hopeless situation. Both thoughts, 
I hope to show, are incorrect. Truthmaker theory does 
offer much promise in respect of negative being and 
negative truth, but only the Scholastic approach, via the 
knowability of being, gets us to where we need to be, 
which is a plausible account both of negative being in 
general and of privation in particular. 

The key idea that grounds the proper understanding 
of negative being is the knowability of being as such. 
As indicated earlier, when we form judgments or 
beliefs about the truth, we are grasping at being — how 
things are. To do this, as rational creatures, we must 
compose or divide the various concepts (ideas) that we 


have, concepts that represent being in one way or 
another. Knowledge that the rose is red requires more 
than knowledge by acquaintance of roses and redness, 
and more than any old propositional knowledge about 
roses and redness, say that roses have petals and that 
red is a colour commonly found in flowers. For me to 
know that the rose (a rose, the rose before me, the rose 
in the garden...) is red I must combine, in a specific 
way, my idea of the rose and my idea of redness — that 
the latter inheres in the former. Similarly, my 
knowledge that the rose is not blue requires me to 
divide my ideas of the rose and of blueness, such that I 
judge the latter not to inhere in the former (and do so 
with good reason, evidence, justification, and so on.) 
What this shows is that in order to know that 
anything is or is not the case, I have to — and this will 
sound a little shocking — do something to reality; and I 
have to do it in my mind. This does not mean that I 
literally change reality by knowing it. It means that, in 
some way — through concepts, ideas of what there is, 
representations of being — reality has to get into my 
head so that I can combine and divide its elements in 
order to form judgments that, I hope, are true. There is 
an entire Scholastic theory devoted to _ these 
foundational epistemological questions,*? one we can 
fortunately sidestep here. What is crucial to the present 
discussion is that in all cases where we know truths, we 
do so because being is knowable; and being can only 
be knowable via the combination and division of 
mental beings that put me in touch with being outside 


my mind. 

This means that we have no reason to expect that the 
way in which we know being mirrors being itself. That 
is, given that our minds have to do work on being by 
combining and dividing ideas, it is conceivable that the 
way in which we know at least some being involves a 
kind of reworking of being so that it is presented to us 
in a form that is, to use a traditional term, connatural to 
our means of knowing. The same goes for the materials 
of judgment themselves — the ideas by which we 
represent being to ourselves. A prime example is 
universals, which are multiply located in their instances 
across space and time. This multiplicity in reality 
contrasts with how the universal exists in the intellect, 
via abstraction from particulars (this is the ‘work on 
reality’ done by the mind). In the mind, the universal 
has total unity — no multiplicity. We grasp the universal 
redness; it gets into our mind not as so many ideas of 
multiple instances but as a single, abstracted form. 
Again, unless Platonism about mathematics is true, 
numbers are abstractions from multiple 
particularisations. There are multiple pairs of things in 
reality, but the intellect has to do work on these — again 
by abstraction — in order to form the concept of the 
number two. 

At one level all this might be a metaphysical 
commonplace. At another, it reveals a profound truth 
about the difference between how being is and how 
being is known. Truth in being and truth in the intellect 
are not the same, and the former is derivative from the 


latter. This immediately rules out any kind of 
trivialising, ‘Tarski-style truthmaking whereby we 
simply read off the worldly truthmaker from the very 
form of the truth without further analysis or inquiry. 
We cannot simply say, for any truth <p>, that <p> is 
made true by the worldly truthmaker p (the worldly 
fact that p, the state of affairs of p*°), and rest content. 
We might be able to do that in straightforward cases, 
for example the making true of the proposition that the 
rose is red by the worldly being of the red rose, or of 
the proposition that there are five boxes on the table by 
the worldly being of these individuals in this spatial 
arrangement. But when it comes to metaphysical 
exotica such as negative beings, including privations, 
we cannot simply help ourselves to the thought that, 
say, the truth that there is no elephant in the room is 
made true by a certain absence — a being, an entity that 
is identical to an absence. As we develop the privation 
theory over the next few chapters, we will see its 
fundamental character reflected in some profound 
words of St Thomas Aquinas: ‘Not-being has nothing 
in itself whereby it can be known; yet it is known in so 
far as the intellect renders it knowable. Hence the true 
is based on being, inasmuch as not-being is a kind of 
logical being, apprehended, that is, by reason.’” 


6.2 Absences 


There might be absences, however. Should we believe 
in them? It would make finding truthmakers both for 
negative and specifically privative truths a lot easier 
and perhaps, on one _ view of __ philosophical 
methodology, that counts in their favour. It is not the 
Scholastic view of methodology, however. Moreover, 
it is not as though absences find a warm welcome 
among metaphysicians both past and present.*® One of 
the strongest objections to them is their alleged lack of 
causal efficacy: they cannot explain causal truths they 
are invoked to explain. I will come back to this in 
chapter 7, but for now I want to consider some recent 
arguments in favour of absences, or at least elements of 
a theory designed to make them ontologically less 
worrisome, due to Stephen Barker and Mark Jago.7° 
First, Barker and Jago invoke Armstrong’s idea of a 
‘non-mereological tie’ that unites particulars and 
universals in states of affairs. Just as one might 
postulate the state of affairs of Socrates’ being wise 
that consists of Socrates, wisdom, and a relation of 
instantiation whereby the former instantiates the latter, 
so the friend of absences can postulate a relation of 
‘anti-instantiation’ between Socrates and foolishness in 
support of the negative fact that Socrates is not foolish, 
which is the same state of affairs as the absence of 
Socrates’s foolishness.2? Barker and Jago admit the 


‘opacity’ of anti-instantiation,*! but consider it 
methodologically worth postulating since it enables a 
unified account of positive and negative states of 
affairs in terms of non-mereological ties. They cannot, 
however, brush the opacity aside quite so breezily. 
Instantiation is, I claim, an actual relation — the 
inherence of a quality in an object. What kind of 
relation is there between Socrates and foolishness? 
There might be many: Socrates deprecates foolishness, 
seeks to eliminate it, and so on; but his not having 
foolishness is hardly a relation. Rather, his not having 
foolishness is the absence of a relation. But anti- 
instantiation cannot be both a relation and the absence 
of a relation between the same things and in the same 
respect. So it is one thing to countenance absences, as 
Barker and Jago do, but another to ground it in a 
mysterious relation of anti-instantiation, however 
symmetrical the account of states of affairs turns out to 
be as a result. 

Nor is it adequate simply to insist, as Barker and 
Jago do, following Armstrong, that anti-instantiation is 
no more a relation than instantiation — both being 
‘fundamental ties’ that are nothing ‘additional’ to the 
states of affairs in which they figure.** Clearly the ‘tie’ 
of instantiation is something distinct from the state of 
affairs, and is in this sense additional. And it must be 
an ‘addition of being’ since without it we do not have 
the state of affairs of Socrates’s being wise, though we 
may have both Socrates and wisdom. Since Armstrong, 
and Barker and Jago, believe that the ‘tie’ is necessary 


for the state of affairs to be what it is, they cannot resile 
from the requirement that it be an addition of being. In 
this sense, then, instantiation is a relation. But since 
anti-instantiation cannot be, postulating it gives us no 
reason to believe in negative states of affairs. 

Secondly, Barker and Jago believe they can get 
around the problem of spatio-temporal location. There 
is, to be sure, a deep and difficult question about the 
location of many states of affairs. Where is the fact that 
Socrates is wise? Since I take wisdom to be an intrinsic 
power of a being, I locate it just where Socrates is. 
One’s view will depend on how one _ thinks, 
ontologically, of the various particulars and features 
(including relations) that figure in states of affairs. But 
when it comes to Socrates’s not being foolish, one is 
quickly flummoxed. Suppose we take it to be exactly 
where Socrates is. Why? In the case of wisdom, we 
have an intrinsic power right where Socrates is, and so 
it looks like we should locate the state of affairs there. 
By contrast, not having foolishness is not an intrinsic 
power, though it is grounded in one or more of them — 
wisdom if Socrates is wise, some other power or set of 
powers if he is neither foolish nor wise (such as having 
intellectual and prudential powers within the normal 
range). Yet if we locate his lack of foolishness right 
where he is because it is grounded in his being wise, 
we Start to move away from absences as real entities in 
their own right and towards something like an 
exclusion account of negative facts, to which we will 
come shortly. Maybe we should locate Socrates’s not 


being foolish somewhere else — but where? Is it the 
sum of the regions where Socrates and all the foolish 
people or particular instances of foolishness are 
located? If so, then his lack of foolishness is no longer 
explained by facts about Socrates alone but also by 
facts about his relations to other people or instances of 
foolishness. Better, his lack of foolishness will be a fact 
both about him and about other people’s foolishness. 
Yet surely he could lack foolishness even if there were 
no other foolish people! 

Barker and Jago offer the following: ‘a negative fact 
is located at the (possibly discontinuous) 
Spatiotemporal region where its concrete constituents 
are located.’*? They cannot, however, help themselves 
to this. As just noted, the only good reason for thinking 
Socrates’s not being foolish is located exactly where 
Socrates is located is that the absence is grounded in 
his being wise or having some other power that 
excludes foolishness, thus giving no support to the idea 
that absences are real entities. To insist that the absence 
must be located where Socrates is because the absence 
is a real feature of Socrates simply begs the question as 
to whether absences are real features in the first place. 

The problem for the absence theorist becomes 
clearer when we consider Barker and Jago’s own 
example: ‘The location of the fact that Uluru is 25 
kilometres from Kata Tjuta is a discontinuous region, 
comprising the regions occupied by Uluru and Kata 
Tjuta. Likewise for negative facts: the fact that the 
Eiffel Tower is not next to the Sydney Opera House is 


located at the discontinuous region occupied by the 
Eiffel Tower and the Sydney Opera house.’** It might 
seem the obvious thing to say: if X is not next to Y, 
then the location of that negative state of affairs is 
exactly where X and Y are. After all, at least some 
relations are exactly where their relata are.*° 

Yet the parallel is highly doubtful. Not being next to 
something is not a relation but the negation of a 
relation, so we cannot simply posit a location exactly 
where the relata are, since there are no relevant relata; 
there are only non-relata. Now consider the fact, N, 
that X is not next to Y. There must be a standard of 
interpretation according to which this is the case, so 
suppose that X is next to Y if and only iff X is located 
anywhere equal to or less than a radius of one mile 
from Y. Perhaps we can say that N is located exactly at 
the circular region with a radius of one mile from Y, in 
other words at the continuous region containing Y at 
the centre and all sub-regions up to and including a 
one-mile radius from Y. 

Barker and Jago might object that this is not what 
X’s not being next to Y consists in, since that state of 
affairs must include reference to X as well as Y. Since 
my proposed location makes no reference to X, N 
cannot be wholly located at a region where it does not 
wholly obtain (though it might be partly located at a 
region where it partly obtains). Yet this will not do. 
Since X’s not being next to Y is not a relation but the 
absence of a relation, why should the state of affairs 
include reference to both X and Y? We still have no 


way of deciding what the true of location of X’s not 
being next to Y is. Let us grant, though, that N does 
need to make reference to both X and Y. Barker and 
Jago hold that N is located at the discontinuous region 
occupied by X and Y. Presumably, they think that all 
we need to do is state the co-ordinates of the sub- 
regions containing X and Y and we have our complete 
fact N — the fact that X is not next to Y. But that will 
not do, because we also need to refer to the fact that X 
does not meet the standard (equal to or less than one 
mile from Y) for being next to Y. Suppose Barker and 
Jago include that fact. But I can include that fact as 
well: it is the fact that X is outside the one-mile zone 
containing Y at its centre, which zone I have proposed 
as the location for N. N is then defined as the one-mile 
zone containing Y but not X, but the location of X is 
not part of the location of N. So both locations — the 
discontinuous region and the one-mile zone — are still 
on a par. 

Note that both the fact that X does not meet the 
standard for being next to Y, which is also the fact that 
X is outside the one-mile zone, is itself a negative fact, 
strongly suggesting that at least some absences consist 
in part of further absences, whose locations Barker and 
Jago will also have to account for. The fact of not 
meeting the standard of being next to Y, which is the 
fact of being outside the one-mile zone, could with 
equal merit be located exactly where X and Y are or 
exactly where the one-mile zone containing Y is — 
again suggesting that Barker and Jago’s proposed 


location for N, and mine, are on a par. In short, there 
does not seem to be a principled way of selecting the 
location for N. 

The upshot of this analysis, showing that one typical 
kind of absence is not susceptible to spatial location, is 
that we need to retreat to positive states of affairs for 
location purposes. If it is true that X is not next to Y, it 
can only be grounded in a positive fact such as 
(following Barker and Jago) the discontinuous region 
exactly containing X and Y or (following my 
alternative) the one-mile zone containing Y at its 
centre. There is no real absence, consisting of X’s not 
being next to Y, in the world. Rather, the negative truth 
that X is not next to Y has to be ‘read off’ the positive 
facts. This, again, is what I meant earlier by ‘working 
on reality’ in our minds — getting it into the right sort of 
shape to be understood and known. To put it in slightly 
different terms to which I will return later, although we 
see X and Y, we see that they are not next to each 
other. Their not being next to each other is not itself a 
state of worldly affairs. 

To say, then, that ‘negative facts exist in just the 
same sense of “existence” as positive facts (and every 
other kind of being)’°° is a serious mistake. A positive 
fact consists only of actualities and potentialities — 
determinate ways things are along with their potencies 
or powers. A negative fact will always involve some 
actualities and potentialities on which it is 
ontologically dependent. That one thing is not next to 
another depends on actual positions; that something is 


not in a certain place depends on actual location; that 
an object’s manifesting a given property happens at 
some temperatures and not others depends on the 
object’s powers. Still, the relevant lack or absence is 
not itself an actuality or potentiality. It cannot be an 
actuality because it is not a way that something is but a 
way that it isn’t. It cannot be a potentiality because a 
potentiality in and of itself is not an absence of 
anything: your power of digestion is a positive thing, 
not to be identified with your current lack of food, lack 
of a feeling of satiety, or some such. 


6.3 The totality theory 


I will return to absences in the next chapter when we 
examine causation, but I now want to consider the two 
leading theories of truthmakers for negative truths, as a 
way into seeing how truthmakers for specifically 
privative truths should be understood. First consider 
Armstrong’s proposed solution to the problem of 
negative truths.2” He does not offer a specific account 
of privative truths but does make a few remarks 
implying what the account would look like for him. As 
to negative truths in general, his is what is known as 
the ‘totality solution’: if we recognise ‘totality states of 
affairs’, we will see that they necessitate negative 
truths. A totality state of affairs is a complex whose 
parts are states of affairs and one of which is the state 
of affairs in which totality is predicated of all the 
others. In the case of a negative truth such as <this 
flower is not yellow>, a truthmaker is the state of 
affairs consisting of all the states of affairs of this 
flower’s possessing the properties it does, plus what we 
can call the ‘totalizer’ state of affairs of those property 
possessions’ being all the property possessions 
involving this flower. When we inspect the truthmaker, 
we see that this flower’s being yellow is not contained 
in it. And we see, to put it more naturally, that these are 
all the properties this flower has. So that complex 
totality state of affairs necessitates that this flower is 


not yellow. As Armstrong summarises it, ‘the existence 
of the positive first-order facts plus the existence of the 
general fact that collects them will entail the 
corresponding negative first-order facts.’°° 
Armstrong’s proposal is subject to several worries. 
First, he accepts that the proposal does not do away 
with negative facts altogether, since totality facts are at 
least partly negative: there are these facts and no more. 
These ‘limit’ facts, as he calls them, are the only kind 
of negative state of affairs we need, so we can appeal 
to ontological economy.*? Dodd, on the other hand, 
following Molnar,*° sees this as a decisive objection to 
the account, since it ‘does not provide a solution to the 
problem of the ontological nature of negative states of 
affairs so much as presuppose one’; hence ‘any 
appearance of genuine explanation here is illusory.’*! 
Secondly, note that totality facts that consist simply of 
every property possession — more naturally, every 
property possessed by something — hardly constitute 
minimal truthmakers, and we should want minimal 
truthmakers for all truths (nor do we have good reason 
to doubt their existence).4* A minimal truthmaker for p 
is one such that if you take away part of it, what is left 
is not a truthmaker for p.** If you take away one of the 
property possession facts from the posited truthmaker 
for <this flower is not yellow>, is a truthmaker left? 
You might think not, since you’ve no longer got all the 
relevant states of affairs, so you don’t have a totality 
fact. But what about some facts being more relevant 
than others? If the flower is red, haven’t we got the 


only relevant fact as far as not being yellow is 
concerned? In which case the totality theorist must 
hold that the minimal truthmaker for <this flower is not 
yellow> is the state of affairs of the flower’s being red 
and this being the only colour property of the flower. 
(Note how this starts to make the totality theory look 
all but identical to the exclusion theory, which I will 
consider in the next section.) The relevant facts are 
those that — let’s leave it loose — concern the same 
dimension or aspect of description as the negative truth 
for which we are looking for a truthmaker. So we need 
an account of the minimal truthmakers, and _ that 
requires an account of sameness of dimension/aspect of 
description. 

Thirdly, even if we can give the right account of 
sameness of dimension in all cases, there is still the 
worry that the totality fact does not necessitate the 
negative truth in the right explanatory way. Note: I am 
not saying the ‘in virtue of’ part of the truthmaking 
relation — <p> is true in virtue of T — is supposed to 
yield an explanation of why it is, truthmaking aside, 
that p. We can plausibly hold that <the sky is blue> is 
true in virtue of the sky’s being blue without explaining 
why the sky is blue! Still, the truthmaking relation is 
supposed to be explanatory inasmuch as the choice of 
truthmaker should show why the necessitation of p by 
T obtains at all. When we engage in mere debracketing 
(which we can think of as the propositional equivalent 
of disquotation), we are still able to give this sort of 
explanation — for example, that it is true that the sky is 


blue because of the state of affairs of the sky’s being 
blue. If we do not simply debracket, we have even 
more need to explain why necessitation holds between 
T and p. 

This is how it is with negative truths. We cannot, for 
the reasons I have already given, simply appeal to 
negative states of affairs, i.e. absences, as truthmakers, 
so we need an ontological theory that explains why the 
correctly chosen truthmakers do the work they do. 
Consider the exclusion theory of negative truth, which I 
will examine at length shortly. According to this 
theory, there are no negative facts. Rather, it is true, for 
example, that this flower is not yellow in virtue of 
some positive colour property that excludes it. The 
exclusion theorist thereby explains why it is a truth that 
this flower is not yellow. By contrast, if we follow the 
totality theorist in saying that it is not yellow in virtue 
of this flower’s having certain colour properties and 
only those colour properties (and in fact being yellow is 
not one of them), are we explaining why it is true that it 
is not yellow? It just does not seem that the totality 
solution gets the ‘in virtue of’ part of the truthmaking 
relation right. More specifically, the totality solution is 
either vacuous or collapses into the absences theory or 
the exclusion theory. 

Consider, then, the kind of explanation the totality 
theory offers of the truth of <this flower is not yellow> 
in terms of the obtaining of a totality fact T, which 
consists of all of the sub-facts of (relevant) property 
possession concerning the flower, plus the ‘totalizer’ 


fact of these being all the (relevant) facts that there are. 
How are we to understand T as an explainer of the truth 
of <this flower is not yellow>? We might think of T as 
generating a complete list of relevant states of affairs, 
and the explanation as being that the state of affairs of 
this flower’s being yellow is not on the list. There 
would be a higher-order state of affairs — the state of 
affairs of T’s not containing the state of affairs of the 
flower’s being yellow; or the state of affairs of the 
flower’s being yellow’s not being on the complete list 
of states of affairs generated by T. Neither of these 
higher-order states of affairs (maybe they are the 
selfsame state of affairs) is to be identified with the 
negative state of affairs of the flower’s not being 
yellow, since the totality theorist denies that there are 
these first-order absences. Yet how can mere absence 
from a list, or absence from a first-order state of affairs, 
explain the truth that the flower is not yellow? Of itself 
it does not explain anything; all we have is that the 
flower’s being yellow is not on the list of constituents 
of the totality state of affairs T. How is this any more 
an explanation of the truth that the flower is not yellow, 
than there is an explanation of the truth that the flower 
is red in the higher-order fact that the fact of the 
flower’s being red is on the (relevant) list of states of 
affairs that obtain? Or, to put it somewhat crudely, one 
might say to the totality theorist who thinks we do have 
an explanation: “Tell me something I don’t already 
know.’ 

If this is all the totality theorist has to say, the 


supposed explanation of the truth <this flower is not 
yellow> is vacuous. What would have to be added to 
get something that looks like an explanation? Well, the 
totality theorist could point out that the fact of the 
flower’s being yellow is not on the list generated by T 
because one or more of the constituents of T exclude it 
from the list. But then the totality theory collapses into 
the exclusion theory, which appeals precisely to the 
flower’s being, say, red, as the excluder of its being 
yellow. In other words, this flower’s being yellow is 
not on the T list because this flower’s being red is, and 
the latter excludes the former. The only other way of 
giving T some explanatory substance is by the totality 
theorist’s surreptitiously identifying the lack of the fact 
that the flower is yellow (an absence he officially 
countenances, as entailed by the totalizer fact that T 
contains all and only the (relevant) facts) with the fact 
that the flower lacks yellowness (an absence he 
officially denies). He would then be trading on the 
merits of the absences theory, which grounds the truth 
of <this flower is not yellow> in the absence of 
yellowness in the flower. The totality theory, then, is 
unstable: either it offers no explanation of the 
necessitation between totality states of affairs and 
negative truths, or it collapses into, or illicitly trades 
on, the exclusion theory or the real absences theory. 


6.4 The exclusion theory 


According to the exclusion account,** for every 
negative truth there is some positive truth that excludes 
the contradictory of the negative truth. This is just 
another way of saying that for every negative truth 
there is a positive truth that entails it. Since the positive 
truth has a truthmaker (assumed), then by what 
Armstrong calls the lEntailment Principle, the 
truthmaker for the positive truth is also a truthmaker 
for the negative truth. (EP: if T necessitates p, and p 
entails g, then T necessitates q.)*° Example: it is true 
that flower F is not yellow. The exclusionist holds 
there to be a positive truth that excludes <F is yellow>. 
Assume it to be <F is red>. In other words, <F is red> 
entails <F is not yellow>. By EP, the truthmaker for <F 
is red> — the redness of F, or the fact that F is red — 
necessitates <F is not yellow>. So, the fact that F is red 
is the truthmaker for <F is not yellow>. The former 
necessitates the latter and explains that relation. It is 
because the state of affairs of F’s being red excludes 
the truth that F is yellow that it also necessitates the 
truth that F is not yellow. 

The exclusion theory is more plausible than the 
totality theory or the real absences theory: unlike the 
former, it offers a substantive explanation of the 
necessitation of negative truths; unlike the latter, it has 
a more credible metaphysical basis — certainly more 


congenial to the Scholastic theory. I stop short of 
endorsing it without qualification, because to do so 
would require a full analysis of the problem of negative 
truth in its own right, whereas my concern is privative 
truth. That said, some of the main objections to 
exclusionism should be considered. If they can be dealt 
with, we will have good reason to regard the 
exclusionist theory as a credible way of handling truths 
about privations. 

The first and most serious objection, oft repeated, is 
that just as the totality theory has to countenance 
irreducibly negative totality facts, so exclusionism has 
to concede irreducibly negative facts of exclusion or 
incompatibility.*° We should approach the objection by 
way of a certain misconception, best shown in 
Mumford’s formulation of the criticism: 


Where we assert <-=p>, according to this 
solution, we are really asserting other ‘positive’ 
truths such as <q>, where <p> is incompatible 
with <q>: p/q. <ap> would then be analysed as 
<q/p/q>. The chief defect of this proposal, as 
Russell saw ... is that a true incompatibility is 
itself a negative truth. This is understood as 
soon as we see that p/q is equivalent to -(p/q). 
We would have explained negative truth only 
by invoking another negative truth so this has 
done no more than displaced the problem, 
Swapping one negative truth for another. We 
would still not have said what the truthmaker is 


for a negative truth.*” 


Mumford formulates the objection in terms of 
negative truths. Should we, though, take it for granted 
that truths of incompatibility are genuinely negative in 
character? After all, =(pq) is logically equivalent to (p 
— -q) but the latter does not look like a negative truth. 
If it were, why shouldn’t all entailments be regarded as 
negative truths?“ Yet this seems absurd on its face. 
Even on a basic possible worlds semantics for 
entailment there does not seem to be anything negative 
about entailment per se, unless we take the ‘every’ in 
‘every possible world’ to be essentially negative, which 
is hardly obligatory.*? 

Suppose, on the other hand, that truths of 
incompatibility are genuinely negative. This does not 
matter, since the exclusionist does not deny the 
existence of negative truths. Their existence is what he 
is trying to explain. Exclusionism is not the theory that 
all negative truth is reducible to positive truth, or for 
that matter to be explained in terms of positive truth, 
but that all negative truth is to be explained in terms of 
positive entities (facts, objects, properties...) that 
exclude other positive entities, thereby generating 
negative truths. The incompatibility between the truths 
is wholly derivative from the exclusion of some entities 
by others. 

With this stage setting in place, the first objection 
goes as follows: if incompatibility truths are genuinely 
negative, they too will need truthmakers. As Colin 


Cheyne and Charles Pigden put it, ‘the claim of 
incompatibility — that it is not possible for two 
propositions to both be true — appears to be itself a 
negative claim, which ... requires us to posit a negative 
fact or face a regress.’°0 In other words, either we have 
to posit a negative fact as truthmaker after all, namely 
for the negative truth of incompatibility; or we face a 
(presumably vicious) regress of negative truths of 
incompatibility generated by each positive fact we 
provide as a truthmaker for a given truth of 
incompatibility. Or maybe we have no positive facts to 
offer as truthmakers for any truths of incompatibility. 

It is not clear, however, that the exclusionist faces 
this trilemma. For why can’t we posit exactly the same 
truthmaker for the lower-level as for the higher-level 
incompatibility? Taking our usual example, read <R> 
as <this flower is red>, <Y> as <this flower is yellow>, 
and <<R> = <not-Y>> as <if this flower is red it is 
not yellow> (the incompatibility proposition).°' Read 
R as the state of affairs of the flower’s being red and T 
as the relation of truthmaking. The exclusion theory in 
action can be pictured as follows: 


incompatibility 
<R> — <not-Y> 


1 i 3 
R 


Fig. 6.1 


Now, if the incompatibility between <R> and <Y> is 
negative in character (which I have questioned, but we 
are now assuming it), the Cheyne and Pigden objection 
is that this generates a new negative truth that also 
requires a truthmaker: <<R> — <not-Y>>; in other 
words, <<R> is incompatible with <Y>>. If the 
exclusionist posits a negative fact, they have given the 
game away. If they posit a new positive fact, in accord 
with the theory, then this will generate a new 
incompatibility needing yet a new positive fact as a 
further truthmaker — a regress that is vicious, 
presumably because each new incompatibility requires 
a new positive fact, and these have to be ‘cooked up’ 
merely to shore up the exclusion theory.°* 

Why, though, does the exclusionist need to generate 
ad hoc positive facts ad infinitum? For consider the 


present case: 


incompatibility 
? = <<R> — <not-Y>> 
T T 
? 
Fig. 6.2 


What could it be that serves as truthmaker for this 
new incompatibility? We need a truthmaker for a truth 
that is itself incompatible with the compatibility of 
<R> and <Y>. The obvious answer is: R itself, yet 
again! 


incompatibility 
<R> —-> <<R> —> <not-Y>> 
T T 


R 


Fig. 6.3 


If the flower is red, then its being so excludes, by its 
very nature, being yellow. At the level of 
incompatibility, if it is true that this flower is red, then 
it is true that this flower’s being red is incompatible 
with this flower’s being yellow, and so incompatible 
with the compatibility of the flower’s being both red 
and yellow. So the very same truthmaker that applies in 
the first case, the lowest level of incompatibility, works 
at the higher level and therefore through all the even 
higher levels of incompatibility, since these are all 
merely syntactic variants of the first level of 
incompatibility. The regress problem is solved. Well 
perhaps, since Cheyne and Pigden are more focused on 
negative existential truths (<there is no hippopotamus 
in the room>) than on property absences. I strongly 
suspect that the same solution applies across the board 
— but this is not the place to show it, since privatives 
are our target and these are truths about property 
absences rather than negative existentials. 

We need, then, to distinguish between 
incompatibility at the propositional level and exclusion 
at the ontological level. Bertrand Russell asserts that 
‘incompatibility is not between facts but between 
propositions’ because ‘no two _ facts are 
incompatible’.°? He is right inasmuch as there is a 
distinctive phenomenon of incompatibility between 
propositions, but wrong to couple this with the non- 
existence of a kind of incompatibility — namely, 
ontological exclusion — between facts. The way he 
tendentiously puts it is that no two facts are 


incompatible because ex hypothesi both facts obtain. 
This is not the right way of looking at it. Of course, the 
fact that a flower is red cannot be incompatible, in the 
sense of ontologically excluding, any other actual fact. 
What the exclusionist means, however — or should 
mean — is that the fact that a flower is red excludes it 
from being a fact that the flower is also (at the same 
time, in the same respect) yellow. The being of redness 
in the flower excludes the being of yellowness or any 
other colour. As Aristotelians like to say, form drives 
out form. 

A second objection to the exclusion theory, raised by 
Armstrong, is that ‘what pass for mere attributions of 
properties often include covertly a general fact’.°* To 
use Armstrong’s example, the truthmaker for <he is six 
feet tall> must exclude his being less or greater than six 
feet tall. Lesser heights are ruled out just by the express 
content of the proposition: if he has six feet in height 
then the proposition is both made true and 
incompatible with propositions attributing less than six 
feet in height. But greater heights are only ruled out 
because ‘what is asserted is ordinarily taken to be “He 
is six feet tall and no more.” The six feet are all that he 
has in the way of height.’°? Hence the need for a 
totality fact making true the totality truth that is part of 
the full content of the proposition. By contrast, 
Armstrong adds, one can have five dollars to lend even 
if one has a total of twenty dollars: having twenty 
makes it true that one has five (not a minimal 
truthmaker, mind you) unless ‘has five dollars’ 


implicitly means ‘has five dollars and no more’. The 
exclusion theorist has to appeal to positive entities 
alone, not a covert totality fact as well. The height 
example seems to show that he cannot always do this. 

Armstrong’s objection is puzzling. Cheyne and 
Pigden point out that there is a difference between the 
description of a fact and the fact itself.°° On their 
version of the exclusion theory, a positive fact — which 
may be as large as the entire universe°’ — can make a 
negative proposition true even if the description of the 
fact does not entail that negative proposition. Although 
they concentrate on negative existentials, they argue as 
well that a proposition such as <Theaetetus is not 
flying> is made true by the state of affairs consisting of 
Theaetetus as he actually is, even though the complex 
proposition stating all those facts does not entail that he 
is not flying. For if it were false that Theaetetus is not 
flying, then the state of affairs consisting of Theaetetus 
as he actually is would not obtain because at least one 
element of it would be different (e.g. Theaetetus’s 
position relative to the Earth’s surface). So Theaetetus 
as he actually is necessitates his not flying. The same 
applies to <this flower is not yellow>:°° it is made true 
by the flower’s being red, even though — presumably, 
according to Cheyne and Pigden — <this flower is red> 
does not entail <this flower is not yellow>. For if <this 
flower is not yellow> were not true, then the fact 
consisting of the flower’s being red — the flower as it 
actually is, colour-wise — would not obtain. 

There is a lot to like about the Cheyne and Pigden 


approach to exclusionism, in particular their guiding 
thought that what is the case at the level of being is 
distinct from what is the case at the level of 
propositions (and language more generally). This gap 
leaves room, on the Scholastic approach, for the 
distinction between real beings and beings of reason 
(logical or conceptual beings in the broad sense, about 
which I will say more in the next two chapters). Of the 
height case, I take it they would argue that the totality 
truth <that is all the height he has> must be conjoined 
with <he is six feet tall> to entail <he is not seven feet 
tall>. From which it does not follow that a totality fact 
of his having only six feet in height is needed in order 
for the fact that he is six feet tall to make it true that he 
is not seven feet tall. His height as it actually is is 
sufficient to necessitate that he is not seven feet tall, for 
if it were not true that he is not seven feet, his height as 
it actually is would be different. 

Yet it is not clear to me why the totality truth is 
needed for the entailment to go through. One might as 
well insist that <this flower is red> does not entail <this 
flower is not yellow> unless conjoined with <if this 
flower is red, it is not yellow>, that is, a separate 
incompatibility truth — setting one on a fruitless quest 
for yet a further truthmaker that was never needed. The 
flower’s actual colour, by its very nature, excludes 
yellowness: one form blocks another. The entailment 
can be read off the metaphysical relation and so the 
positive fact can be a truthmaker for the negative truth. 
In the height case, why do we need a totality truth? 


Why can’t the exclusionist simply describe the 
person’s height as being identical to six feet? This is 
not the way we normally talk — we do not say ‘Fred has 
a height identical to six feet’ — but that is neither here 
nor there. It is true that his height is identical to six 
feet, which clearly entails that his height is neither less 
than nor greater than six feet, hence that he is not seven 
feet tall. So Cheyne and Pigden should not be too quick 
to dismiss the availability of a correct description 
securing the entailment in a given case. To the 
objection that somehow the truth of having a height 
identical to six feet is a covert negative truth, one can 
only throw up one’s hands and wonder whether by that 
standard all truths are negative and what it would take 
for a truth to be positive. 

Perhaps, though, Armstrong’s other example?” is 
more problematic for the exclusion theory. The 
methane molecule comprises (to keep it simple) a 
central carbon atom bonded to each of four hydrogen 
atoms. The mere existence of these atoms, with their 
bonds, is not sufficient to ‘yield’ (Armstrong’s word) a 
methane molecule because a larger molecule could 
contain these as a proper part (with all the same 
bonds).® So the state of affairs of there being these 
atoms with their intramolecular bonds does not make it 
true that x is a methane molecule unless we also posit a 
totality state of affairs of these atoms and their bonds’ 
being all the atoms and bonds of which x consists. Yet 
this too is a rather strange objection. We can agree with 
Armstrong that merely having these atoms with these 


bonds does not a methane molecule make, if the same 
configuration can exist as part of a larger molecule. But 
the question is not about what chemistry it takes to get 
a methane molecule: that is not a _ philosophical 
question. The question, rather, is what thing has to 
exist in order for <x is a methane molecule> to be true. 
The answer, unsurprisingly, is — a methane molecule. 
For that is just what x has to be in order for <x is a 
methane molecule> to be true. So if x really is a 
methane molecule — not a proper part, ex hypothesi, of 
a larger molecule — then it is guaranteed to make <x is 
a methane molecule> true, which entails negations 
such as <x is not a water molecule> and all others 
whose contradictories are incompatible with <x is a 
methane molecule>. The moral of the story is that 
whilst truthmaker theory is supposed to yield 
explanations of truth, it is not supposed to be a 
substitute for chemistry. 

Armstrong’s final objection to the exclusion theory, 
the one he finds decisive, is that it ‘seems to depend far 
too much on the way that the world happens to be.’ 
Since negation is ‘an all-pervasive and fundamental 
feature of our thought and discourse’,°! whether 
negative truths have truthmakers should not be hostage 
to empirical fortune. Although vaguely expressed, the 
idea seems to be that negative truths are ubiquitous, so 
easy to find, that it is too much to expect a priori that 
every corner of reality will also yield the right positive 
truthmakers for the negative truths obtaining in that 
comer. 


In reply, one can cast doubt on all of truthmaker 
theory by questioning whether any kind of suitable 
truthmaker can be found for all sorts of contingent 
truths (let alone necessary truths). One can question 
whether ‘mysterious and metaphysically weird 
entities’°* such as Armstrong’s totality facts are a price 
too high to pay in order to obtain truthmakers for 
negative truths. Armstrong would likely rejoin that at 
least his totality facts can be postulated a_ priori, 
whereas positive truthmakers need to be searched for 
and simply may not turn up. The rejoinder is weak, 
since the exclusionist can and should insist that there is 
a difference between whether there are positive 
truthmakers for negative truths and of what sort they 
might be in a given case. Armed, as I think she should 
be, with a neo-Aristotelian metaphysic, she can assert 
confidently that because forms drive out their 
contraries, and more generally beings drive out their 
contraries, it is an a priori truth that there will be 
positive truthmakers — states of affairs consisting of 
actualities and potencies in various combinations — for 
negative truths concerning beings that are contrary to 
those truthmakers. What they might be in a given case, 
however, will be largely an a posteriori matter. Even 
with straight negative existentials of the <there is no 
hippo in the room> or <there are no unicorns> variety, 
the existence of what actually is will drive out, or 
exclude, the beings whose existence is asserted in the 
contradictory of such propositions. And if we help 
ourselves to the concept of identity, then we can assert 


that since what exists (in the room, in the universe) is 
identical to this, that, and the other, we can have our 
entailment between positive truths concerning what 
there is and negative truths about what is not.°? 


6.5 Truthmakers for privative truths 


We are now in a position to see what a theory of 
truthmakers for privative truths should look like. 
Although I have not asserted unequivocally that the 
exclusion theory is correct, I have shown in some detail 
how it should be understood, as well as defended it 
against several principal objections. Not only is it a 
highly plausible account of truthmaking for negative 
truths in general, but it can be made to work for 
privation theory in particular, which — if the privation 
theory is correct — gives the exclusion theory indirect 
support. 

To see how it works, consider the privative truth: 
<this plant lacks water>. What, in the world, 
necessitates that truth? One of the problems with the 
absence theory — real absences are truthmakers for 
negative truths — is that the mere absence of some 
threshold amount of water from the plant’s system will 
not do, since that same amount is also absent from a 
stone next to the plant. So would we not be required to 
say that the absence of water from the stone 
necessitated the truth <this stone lacks water>? The 
thought is that comparable truthmakers necessitate 
comparable truths. If x’s being F necessitates <Fx> 
then surely y’s being F necessitates <Fy>. Why treat 
absences differently? If the absence of Fness in x 
necessitates <x lacks F> then its absence in y 


necessitates <y lacks F>. But stones don’t lack water. 
They don’t have it (with all the suitable qualifications 
in place), but that does not mean they lack it. Plants, by 
contrast, when they don’t have water — some threshold 
amount, with all the requisite specification of 
circumstances — do lack water. Hence we cannot say 
that the mere absence of water in the plant is the 
truthmaker for <this plant lacks water>. 

Privative truths about an organism are connected to 
its appetites and tendencies, what makes its life go well 
(the fulfilment of those appetites) or badly (their non- 
fulfilment). But no organism, unless perhaps at the 
point of death, suffers privation in most or even many 
of its appetites. You might think that given the very 
imperfection of organisms — all easily subject to failure 
and malfunction and rarely reaching their full potential 
— this generalisation could not be correct. Remember, 
though, that for an organism not to be everything it 
could be is distinct from its not being everything it 
should be. Given a particular animal’s nature, it could 
perhaps be able to run faster, hunt more successfully, 
evade predators with less expenditure of energy, and so 
on. But this does not mean that it is deprived with 
respect to any of those capacities. The question is 
always whether it is able to do what conduces to its 
flourishing as the kind of thing that it is. If it cannot, 
then this will be because a tendency or appetite is 
unfulfilled, when an organism lacks something it is 
supposed to have for its proper functioning. As such, 
not only might there be, but we should expect there to 


be special features of positive reality that underlie 
privative truths and exclude their contradictories — 
namely, the tendencies or appetites of organisms 
according to the kind to which they belong. 

Before returning to our sample case of a plant’s 
lacking water, now is the right time to respond to an 
objection that often occurs to critics of the Scholastic 
theory. It is, so the objection goes, impossible to tell 
whether an organism is flourishing according to its 
kind, and this is due to the contingency of its 
circumstances. Peter the Polar Bear will do well in the 
Arctic but miserably in the Sahara. Drop him in the 
middle of the desert and he will get sick and die 
quickly. Is Peter the Saharan polar bear a good or bad 
polar bear? There is no way to tell because there is no 
fact of the matter, and so no fact as to whether his 
natural tendencies are fulfilled or not. So much for the 
Scholastic theory of goodness; the privation theory 
falls with it. 

The question whether Peter the Saharan polar bear is 
a good or bad polar bear generates thoughts tugging in 
both directions. On one hand, if he would have done 
fine in the Arctic he must be a good polar bear: there is 
nothing lacking in him in virtue of which he gets sick 
in the Sahara. On the other hand, in the Sahara he must 
be suffering privation: he overheats, starves, and so on. 
So he must be a bad polar bear. The critic can push the 
worry: if we say that Peter the polar bear is good-in- 
the-Arctic but bad-in-the-desert, then how can we even 
appeal to the concept of obedience to a thing’s nature 


in determining whether it is a good or bad member of 
its kind? Since Peter’s nature does not change from one 
environment to the other, whether he does well or 
badly in a given environment has nothing to do with 
his nature. The Scholastic theory looks like it cannot 
even get off the ground. 

In reply, we have to start with the obvious facts. 
Peter has all the biological accoutrements, so to speak, 
of a good polar bear — the right morphology, the right 
parts all functioning correctly. When he is in freezing 
climes, he is also in the right environment since his 
nature is suited to the Arctic; more precisely, his nature 
is adapted to an Arctic environment. Therefore, he 
functions well and so flourishes. In the desert, he still 
has all the correct morphology for a polar bear, in 
other words, for a certain species of bear whose nature 
is adapted to an Arctic environment. As such, he is still 
a good polar bear — an exemplar of his kind. But now 
he does not function well and so does not flourish. It is 
manifest that in the desert Peter suffers a multitude of 
privations. 

Now for the metaphysical interpretation given by the 
Scholastic theory. Since Peter is a good polar bear qua 
exemplar of his kind in both the Arctic and the Sahara, 
he is not contingently a good polar bear in that sense. 
Given the right morphology and associated intrinsic 
properties, as discovered by biologists, he must be a 
good polar bear because he has the nature of a polar 
bear. Having the actualities and potentialities of a 
certain kind of thing makes that thing a good member 


of its kind. So Peter obeys his nature inasmuch as he 
possesses the parts and properties necessary for a polar 
bear. Lacking any of them would to that extent remove 
some of the goodness of his membership of the kind: 
Peter would not obey his nature if, say, he lacked a foot 
or an eye, or the homeostatic mechanisms specific to 
polar bears. 

Nevertheless, Peter is not a good polar bear in the 
Sahara: the reason is that he cannot function in 
accordance with the exemplary nature he possesses. He 
does badly in the desert, so he is simply a good polar 
bear that fares badly. And this is just what we should 
expect of any organism adapted to a quite specific 
environment: a good polar bear must do badly in the 
desert. Inasmuch as he does badly, he does not obey his 
nature. He certainly obeys his nature by exemplifying a 
polar bear, even in the desert, yet he does not obey his 
nature to the extent that he fails to actualise all his 
potencies in such an environment. He is good at 
resisting heat loss, just as polar bears are supposed to 
do. But in the desert this means that the potencies 
comprised by his homeostatic mechanisms fail to 
actualise in the way they are supposed to — keeping 
Peter alive and functioning. Actualisation of life- 
preserving homeostatic potencies is what he is 
supposed to do given his nature, but since he cannot do 
so he is impeded and therefore deprived of certain 
kinds of fulfilment. In other words, in the desert Peter 
suffers evil. 

Moreover, as is likely true in all cases where 


functioning is impeded due to an unchangeable 
environment not suited to a being’s nature, the lack of 
function will — if not immediately then eventually — 
‘bleed’ into that being’s nature, whereafter it will no 
longer even be a good member of its kind. Peter will 
have trouble finding food, then will become unhealthy, 
then will starve, then will likely lose body parts, 
internal systems will shut down, and he will reach the 
point where he manifestly is not a good polar bear qua 
exemplar of his kind. The objection, then, is met. As 
long as we distinguish, as I have — and as we must — 
between the ways in which a being obeys its nature, we 
can allay worries about whether being a good or bad 
member of a kind is an objective matter, and whether 
in particular the concept of obedience to nature is built 
on flimsy foundations. 

Return now to our sample privative: <this plant lacks 
water>. Before beginning any analysis, we know that 
this truth must depend in some way on the positive 
state of the organism: there is something about the 
plant that makes it the case that it is deprived of water 
—not merely that it has not received any water recently, 
but that it is in a state of deprivation. We note its 
drooping branches, yellowing and brittle leaves, and so 
on. As it goes, this does not get us very far. The 
drooping and yellowing might be the result of some 
disease, not a lack of water. More importantly, even if 
the drooping and yellowing are caused by a lack of 
water, for that very reason they cannot add up to a 
truthmaker for the privative: the effects of a lack of 


water cannot be a truthmaker for the truth that the plant 
lacks water, even if they necessitate the plant’s lacking 
water. The kind of necessitation truthmaker theorists 
have in mind is an ‘in virtue of’ necessitation: T 
necessitates p inasmuch as any world in which T exists 
is a world in which p is true in virtue of T.°° Still, the 
drooping and yellowing point us in the right direction, 
that of the real state of the plant and its real needs. It’s 
not just that the plant does not have some threshold 
level of water in its system; it needs to have that level 
of water, otherwise its life goes badly. So we should be 
looking precisely at the organism, and at organisms of 
the same kind (with ‘kind’ precisified appropriately), to 
see what it is about the plant that makes it the case that 
it is deprived of water. 

One way of proceeding, found appealing by 
microstructural essentialists, is to drill down to 
whatever the first adverse changes are that occur to a 
plant when it is deprived of water, which are likely to 
be at the molecular and sub-molecular level. Perhaps 
this can work, but I am not sure it is very helpful for a 
general truthmaker account. Recall Armstrong’s 
objection that the exclusion theory is a hostage to 
empirical fortune. My reply was that there is no reason 
to think so if we work with the Aristotelian concepts of 
act and potency, and every reason to think the opposite. 
Armstrong’s considerations leading him to the ‘hostage 
to fortune’ objection include the worry® that if the 
laws of nature are contingent, there may be no 
necessitating truthmaker for contingent negative truths 


such as <this has no smell> or <this is colourless>.®” If 
the laws of nature are necessary then there may be 
some positive thing or property that ‘causes the object 
to lack the [property] in question’, and it may be 
‘micro-physical’.°® Armstrong’s contingentism about 
the laws of nature aside, he is led to conclude that one 
has to resort, at least in many cases, to high-level or 
speculative science in the hope of uncovering positive 
truthmakers for some negative truths. Adapting 
Armstrong’s point for our purposes, if the laws of 
nature are contingent then there may not be any single 
phenomenon or set thereof, even micro-structural or 
micro-physical, that entails the privative — that is, no 
necessitating truthmaker. Even if the laws of nature are 
necessary, however, we can still imagine slight 
modifications to initial conditions, including accidental 
characteristics and relations of our plant (such as 
ambient temperature), such that in some world what 
necessitates the deprivation of water is quite different, 
physically, from what does so in our world. 

The moral I draw from this is not that we should 
abandon the hunt, but that the quarry is right under our 
noses: whatever the physical or biological pathway 
may be in any world in which our plant exists and does 
badly through lack of water, it will be the case that it 
needs water in all of those worlds. In Scholastic terms, 
it will be in a state of potency towards some actuality 
required for the fulfilment of its nature. We are only 
left hostage to empirical fortune if we try to identity 
purely empirical truthmakers, in the sense of beings, 


States, and processes that are the proper object of 
natural science. If, by contrast, we adhere to the 
metaphysical framework of the Scholastic theory, we 
can identify truthmakers that are metaphysical in 
character — states of potency — even if they have an 
admixture of empirical content in particular cases. 
Now, we should think of privative truths as 
conjunctive in character. For a_ being suffering 
privation, and hence evil,” it is true that it has a certain 
nature — a positive reality that brings with it a standard 
for the fulfilment of that being’s appetites. It therefore 
has a suite of needs that have to be met if it is to 
flourish as a member of its kind. Suffering privation, 
though, means that some of its needs are not met and 
so its appetites are not all fulfilled. So there is a 
positive and negative component to privative truths: 


(Priv) <x has a privation of F> =g, <x lacks F 


and, according to standard S, x needs F for its 
fulfilment>. 


The state of need is a kind of positive being, but it is 
not actual being; it is potential being. Potential being is 
not negative being, even though it is not fully actual 
being either. The state of need is a state of being in 
potentiality towards something that if present will fulfil 
the subject of the need by actualising the potentiality. 
When the potentiality is actualised, the subject’s life 
goes well: actualisation is good for it. This is the sense 
in which plants need water, cats need food, parasites 


need hosts, apes need social groups, people need art, 
and so on. The standard for fulfilment is given by the 
nature of the entity subject to the privation. That a rock 
is not deprived of sight is due to there being no 
standard for fulfilment, which in turn is due to there 
being no potentiality for sight. That a blind person is 
deprived of sight is due to there being a standard for 
fulfilment, which in turn is provided by the potentiality 
of the person for sight given the kind of thing a human 
being is. If a person is deprived of sight they are in 
potentiality to sight: the standard is the measure of 
what it would take for that potentiality to be actualised. 

Not all potentialities are of a piece, of course; in 
particular, not all potentialities are for actualities that 
put the organism into a state in which it needs to be. A 
dog may have the potential to grow its hair one 
centimetre longer without this being a need for 
something that contributes to its goodness as a member 
of its kind, and so not something that fulfils it in this 
way. It also has the potential to break its leg if it falls 
on a hard surface, which would be the antithesis of 
something it needs to do — that is, it would be a 
privation. It may have the potential to develop a liking 
for milk — something which may, like hair growth, be 
neutral for fulfilment as a member of its kind, or else 
may contribute to a privation — if the sugar or additives 
were harmful — or perhaps contribute to fulfilment — if 
the dog is lacking protein. Again, both nature and 
circumstance determine what an organism needs. When 
we are considering privation, we are only interested in 


the potentialities for fulfilment — whether purely a 
matter of nature, as in the general need of carnivores 
for protein, or a matter of both nature and 
circumstance, as in the particular need of this dog, right 
now, for the removal of a tumour. It is these 
potentialities — the ones whose failure of actualisation 
constitutes privation — that I have, in a semi-technical 
sense, been calling needs. In the broader sense of 
fulfilment embraced by the Scholastic theory and 
defended in Part I, for a dog to grow a hair a centimetre 
longer does fulfil the dog’s appetite qua mammal. It is 
good that it does this since dogs, as mammals, have 
hair. As long as hair growth does not impede the dog’s 
nature and hence cause the dog, through no fault of its 
own, to disobey its nature — consider the overgroomed 
show dogs that can barely walk without tripping over — 
the dog’s extra hair growth is good and fulfils its 
nature. The growth is just not something the dog needs 
to have. 

Can needs serve as truthmakers for instances of 
(Priv)? They can, but first we need to distinguish 
between those needs that are accompanied by lacks and 
those that are not. Fido needs food even if he is 
satiated. He also needs food if he is starving, but only 
in the latter situation is he the subject of privation. So if 
Fido is in potentiality to nutrition in both cases, why 
doesn’t that potentiality necessitate contrary truths — 
one privative, the other non-privative? Here it is useful 
to make a distinction between what we might call 
mediate and immediate potencies: 


1. Immediate potency: x is in immediate potency 
to state of actuality A at time ¢ iff x’s not being 
in A at tis a case of x’s malfunctioning at t. 

2. Mediate potency: x is in mediate potency to 
state of actuality A at time t iff were x not to be 
in A at some t’ (t’ # 0), x would malfunction at 
t’. 


This distinction gives us what we need. When Fido is 
starving (or for that matter just plain hungry”°), he is in 
immediate potency to nutrition. When he is sated, he is 
only in mediate potency to nutrition. These are 
different kinds of potency, being realised as different 
kinds of bodily state. Put more precisely, since act and 
potency always come together in the physical world,”! 
and since the actuality of a thing determines the 
potentialities proper to its kind, we should say that 
Fido’s mediate potency to nutrition is given by his 
being a certain species of animal within a certain 
taxonomic hierarchy, having a morphology such that 
nutrition is essential to his flourishing as a dog. If he 
happens to be starving, then his immediate potency to 
nutrition is given not merely by his being a certain 
species of animal, but also by the actualities of his 
current state — his sagging skin, flaccid muscles, 
shrunken vital organs, and all the states that together 
constitute malnutrition in Canis familiaris. 

Note that in the privative state, where Fido is in 
immediate potency to nutrition, each of the sub-states 
that together constitute the malnourished state will also 


be privative in character: sagging skin lacks the proper 
tautness, flaccid muscles lack tone, shrunken vital 
organs are smaller than they are supposed to be, and so 
on. But the privative character of each of these sub- 
states is also grounded in the positive state of the 
animal — how its skin, muscles, and organs positively 
are. These will also be states of immediate potency to 
certain normal states that are given by the standard for 
the animal, itself supplied by the actuality of the 
animal’s being of a certain kind (first and foremost, of 
course, a living thing). We should not, however, 
suppose that this generates a regress of privations. If 
there were, then a serious objection would raise its 
head: where is the guarantee that this regress of 
privations terminates in a purely positive state? If it 
does not, then it is ‘privations all the way down’, 
giving us reason to regard privations as on the same 
ontological level as the non-privative — no less basic, 
no less a part of the fabric of reality. In which case, 
why isn’t the absence theorist right after all, at least 
when it comes to privation? Why aren’t privative 
absences as real as non-privative, positive states? 

The answer is that there is no regress. To hunt for 
the ‘final non-privative state’ that grounds all 
privations is to engage in precisely the sort of 
speculative science that Armstrong criticises when he 
levels the ‘hostage to empirical fortune’ objection at 
the exclusion theorist. The privation theorist should not 
treat privations as part of a regressive chain beginning 
with the whole organism and terminating, if at all, in 


some ‘hidden positive state’ that grounds the rest. 
Rather, all privations, all at once, are grounded in the 
potencies of the organism. The relation between the 
micro and the macro in privation is constitutive as well 
as causal. To understand how privations are grounded 
in positive being we have to consider the constitutive 
relations between how things are with certain parts of 
the organism and how they are with the organism as a 
whole. All of the privative states, macro and micro, are 
grounded in the potencies, macro and micro, of the 
organism. Returning to truthmaker talk, when we give 
the positive truthmaker for a privative truth about an 
organism we do not offer a causal story about how the 
organism ended up in the privative state it is in. The 
causal question is a different one, which I will discuss 
in the next chapter. When we give the truthmaker, we 
provide (at least in theory even if we cannot, due to 
ignorance, provide it in fact) the entire state of potency 
in which the organism finds itself such that, because 
(the constitutive ‘because’) it is in that state, the 
organism is ipso facto suffering privation. If the state is 
starvation, our truthmaker will be a large and complex 
collection of macro- and micro-states, all taken 
synchronically, all of them together excluding the state 
of being well nourished. 

Returning then to (Priv), our definition of privative 
truth, we saw that it contained a positive and a negative 
component. The positive component expressed the 
need and the negative component expressed the lack. 
The deprived entity has a need that is not met — a 


potency for fulfilment that is not actualised. The 
positive truthmaker — the real state of potentiality P in 
which the deprived entity finds itself — suffices for the 
entire truth of any instance of the definiens in (Priv). P 
makes it true that the subject of the privation has a 
certain need as the kind of thing it is and in the 
particular circumstances in which it finds itself. It also 
makes it true that the need is unfulfilled. This is 
because the total state P is a complex of mediate and 
immediate potencies. The mediate potency contained 
within the complex P makes it true that the subject, 
given what it is, has a certain need. The immediate 
potency within P makes it true that the subject, in its 
particular circumstances, is not having its need met. 
One could, of course, separate the components and 
stipulate that one part makes true one conjunct in an 
instance of (Priv) and that another part makes true the 
other conjunct. I do not see the advantage of this but do 
see the advantage of treating the parts of the complex 
as genuine parts of total state P. 

Being in a privative state is a holistic feature of an 
organism, no matter how specific the privation is. It 
necessarily involves the whole organism as a unity — its 
entire form, speaking Scholastically. For an organism 
to suffer a privation much other metaphysics already 
has to be in place — an entity of a certain kind, itself a 
combination of actualities and potentialities in virtue of 
which there is a standard for what does and does not 
constitute fulfilment, that is, proper functioning 
according to nature. Only then can it be the case that in 


one particular way, along one dimension (rarely if ever 
is it just one way and one dimension — more grist for 
the Scholastic mill) does the organism, in a particular 
set of circumstances, suffer a particular privation due to 
being in a certain state of immediate (hence 
unactualised) potency. 

It is crucial to note the interplay of act and potency 
throughout. As explained in chapter 1, everything in 
our sublunary world is a mixture of actuality and 
potentiality. It is metaphysically wrongheaded to try to 
isolate some ‘pure potency’ that is the minimal 
truthmaker for a privative truth. All you will ever find 
is an immediate potency grounded in_ other 
potentialities and actualities, including the arch- 
actuality of the deprived subject’s being the kind of 
thing it is, with the arch-potentialities of its 
characteristic powers and_ liabilities that come 
essentially with being that kind of thing. Immediate, 
unactualised potencies can only reside within that more 
Capacious metaphysical housing. Hence we should 
resist the kind of atomism that would break P apart: P 
itself is the minimal truthmaker for the privative truth. 

Putting it more prosaically, in the idiom of Cheyne 
and Pigden: how would things be if Fido, say, were not 
starving but happily sated? Well, he would have firm 
skin, plenty of muscle tone, and normal-sized vital 
organs. True, but he might also have metapmorphosed 
into a different breed of dog (per impossibile? I am not 
sure), one that had different nutritional requirements. 
He might have been an altogether stronger and more 


vigorous instance of his actual breed. He might not be a 
dog at all but an insect or even a rock — the latter not 
even capable of privation. (Per impossibile for sure, 
pace bare particularism and weird ‘essentialism’ in 
name only.) The point is that were the privation not to 
exist, various actualities and/or potentialities would be 
different. There may even be essentially relational 
actualities and/or potentialities that might be different, 
for example if we are considering a privation suffered 
by a colony of organisms. In any case, we have to 
expand our truthmaker base, for any given case of 
privation, to the minimum necessary for capturing the 
total state of potentiality P — albeit one that is always 
admixed with actualities — concerning the subject of 
privation, such that P makes it true that the privation is 
indeed being suffered. 

Suppose, given the above discussion, we have 
successfully grounded privative truths in the real, 
positive potentialities of the entities that are subject to 
privation. We do not countenance real absences — not 
even Armstrong’s minimal but still negative totality 
facts. It remains, however, that privations seem also to 
be causes and effects. Evil — the privation of good — is 
both a cause and effect, both of other evils and other 
goods. Might this be where the privation theory, at 
least as I have interpreted it, falls down? Can we get by 
with the metaphysical resources employed thus far, or 
does trying to do so founder on the rock of real 
causation? I will now consider this crucial question. 
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truthmakers for negative truths. I do not, as should be clear, 
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seem to be worried that if incompatibility between 
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other truthmaker theorist should be about their own 
preferred truthmakers, where the question of infinite 
totalities will always arise. 

I have heard this often in the seminar room. 

Armstrong (2004): 5. 

Armstrong (2004): 62-3. 

Quite why he thinks such propositions are typically 
contingent is unclear. If anything, they look to be typically 
necessary: consider pure water, for instance. 

Armstrong (2004): 63. 

I do not take a stand on whether all privations are evil, so 
when I state that something suffers privation and hence evil, 
this should be read consistently with the claim on which I do 
clearly stake a stand — that all evil is privation; hence ‘of a 
good’ should be understood as the implicit qualifier for 
‘privation’. Might the biconditional be true — that something 
is evil if and only if it is a privation? Aquinas sometimes 
uses privation in a broader sense, e.g. asserting that a 
shadow is the ‘privation of light’ (privatio luminis) (Summa 
Theologica I.II q.86 a.1 ad 3, Aquinas (1927): 457). It is 
hard to know exactly how to interpret such a usage, but the 
idea might be that as long as there is some standard of 
normality or expectation, which may be no more than 
statistical, then a deviation from the standard generates a 
privation in a loose sense. Being diurnal animals, we think 
of shadows as privations of the light we normally expect. If I 
am used to having two scoops of ice cream for desert, then if 
I am only served one I have suffered a privation — not of the 
good, mind you, only of the fulfilment of a normal 
expectation. And so on. 

The privation will be different in each case, of course. If 
Fido is starving, the privation is the damage to his proper 
functioning due to his not having any food over a prolonged 
period (the ‘due to’ aspect, to the extent that it is causal, will 
be dealt with in the following chapter). If he is merely 
hungry, the privation is far less severe — merely the non- 


satisfaction of a current bodily need, involving minor 
discomfort and anxiety. 

71 Leaving aside the possibility of pure actuality, and possibly 
even pure potentiality: these would be supra-physical things 
or states (e.g. God in the case of pure actuality as 
traditionally understood by Scholastics, or a literally 
formless world before the appearance of anything physical, 
in the case of pure potentiality). 


7 Evil as Cause and Effect 


7.1 The fundamental problem 


When it comes to causation, the idea of real negative 
being -— real absences — faces what look like 
insurmountable problems. A large part of the debate 
about absences concerns this very issue.! We certainly 
talk and think of privations, a special kind of absence, 
as causes. Lack of water causes organisms to get sick 
and die, as does lack of nutrition, oxygen, and so on. A 
lack of exercise causes muscle to atrophy. Lack of 
social companionship can cause loneliness. A lack of 
purpose in life can cause wayward behaviour, and so 
on. Privations can also, it seems, be effects: it is easy to 
think of conditions under which any of the above 
privations might be caused. And privations cause other 
privations, such as dehydration causing illness, a lack 
of exposure to sunlight causing eye malfunction, and 
the like. 

Sometimes privations are background conditions for 
other causation to take place: the lack of moisture is a 
condition for the match to light the paper. But not all 
privations can be so treated. We should not say that 


lacking water is what makes it possible for the plant to 
get sick and die. Lacking water is one of the things that 
makes the plant get sick and die, along with its needing 
water to stay healthy and survive. Unless we want to 
treat absences as full-blown real beings capable of 
causation in their own right (or as causal contributors), 
however, we need to find an underlying positive being 
that makes it true to say that evils — privations of good 
— are causes and effects. 

Armstrong is rather confusing at this point.? Recall 
his general position that the truthmakers of negative 
truths are totality facts? He goes on, however, to 
accept that absences can be causes (citing omissions 
and lacks alongside absences, without distinguishing 
adequately between these different types of negative 
states of affairs). Then we should expect him to hold 
that when there appears to be causation involving 
absences, what is really involved are totality facts — 
which, admittedly, have a negative element to them, 
but are not merely negative. That is, we should expect 
that if you hold that a certain kind of entity T is the 
truthmaker for truths of existence for that entity — for 
example, the truthmaker for ‘redness exists’ is the 
colour red, universal redness, etc. — then you will hold 
that T is also part of the truthmaker for causal truths 
involving that entity — that, say, the colour red is also 
part of the truthmaker for the causal truth <bulls go 
crazy at the sight of red>. So we should expect that, 
since Armstrong holds totality states of affairs to be 
truthmakers for negative truths, they should be part of 


the truthmakers for truths of causation involving the 
apparent negative entities in negative truths. 

Yet he does not say this. Suppose a plant dies from 
lack of water. Armstrong does not hold part of the 
truthmaker for the relevant causal truth to be the 
totality state of affairs that necessitates <the plant lacks 
water>. And this seems right, since how could such a 
totality fact be the right kind of cause of the plant’s 
death? Think about what accepting such a totality fact 
as cause would oblige us to believe — that the plant’s 
death was caused, actually caused (albeit in part), by 
the combination of its having properties P,...P, and 


these being all the properties it had. This is bizarre: the 
plant’s death was not caused (even in part) by that. 
Positing a likely minimal truthmaker does not help, 
since the plant’s death was also not even partly caused 
by the combination of its having hydration properties 
W,...W,,* and these being all the hydration properties 


it had. Death was caused precisely by its not having 
adequate hydration! This is not to say that we have to 
accept negative states such as lacks as real, irreducible 
beings. We ought to look for something positive to 
play the causal role, as long as it also entails the 
relevant negative truths. The point about totality facts 
is that they do not play the right causal role. Armstrong 
thinks they play some causal roles,° but implicitly he 
does not think they play the role of cause that believers 
in irreducibly negative beings attribute to those beings. 


7.2 Absence causation 


Why, though, shouldn’t we posit irreducibly negative 
beings as causes, whether they be privations or mere 
absences? If real absences can be causes, then that 
special sort of absence that is a privation should pose 
no causal problem of its own. Unsurprisingly, given 
what I have so far argued, we should not attribute 
causal power to any kind of absence. We should, in 
other words, take the impossibility of real absences’ 
having causal powers to be a decisive reason against 
believing in them. This is because — trite as it sounds 
but it bears repeating — an absence is a non-being, and 
only being can have causal power (active or passive). 
More specifically, an absence is not itself an actuality 
but a non-actuality, and only actuality has causal 
power. Without embarking on an analysis of causation 
itself, we should all agree with Aquinas that a cause 
has to be the sort of thing that can produce an ‘influx of 
being’.© What this term of art means is that causation 
always involves change — the presence of being where 
there was none before the cause acted. Something, 
whether substance or accident, must come into being as 
a result of causal activity. This includes all cases of 
destruction, subtraction, removal, prevention, omission, 
and other actions with what we might call a negative 
aspect to them. As the Scholastics say, corruptio unius 
est generatio alterius: the corruption of one thing is the 


generation of another. Every activity with a negative 
aspect essentially involves the generation of some new 
being, some new form — whether of substance or 
accident. If I prevent you from reading, I have to make 
actual changes to reality in order for your not reading 
to result. The same applies if I omit to water a plant, 
remove an obstacle, take away a slice of pizza, and so 
on. 

Influx of being, to continue with Aquinas’s term, 
must be produced or made to happen. It is not a matter 
of mere counterfactual dependence, along the lines of 
David Lewis’s analyses.’ When causation occurs, one 
part of reality is ‘worked on’ by another part, and 
whether in the final analysis we have to appeal to 
transfer of energy or of some quantity or other, to 
applications of force, to perturbations in a field, or to 
who-knows-what broadly physical mechanism or 
mechanisms that are the vehicles for such production, 
we can be sure that something genuinely productive 
must be going on. Non-beings, however, cannot be the 
relata of a genuinely productive relation. Absences can 
never be what is produced, since they are always what 
is not produced: they are no actuality, no form, no 
matter, no property, no potency. Here we should agree 
with Lewis that ‘absences are unsuitable relata for any 
sort of causal relation, by reason of _ their 
nonexistence’.® 

The ‘Eleatic Principle’ is usually brought out in 
defence of the denial of absence causation. On Plato’s 
original formulation, to be real is to have active or 


passive causal power, no matter how small or 
seemingly trivial.2 For Molnar, since ‘absences are 
radically acausal’,!° they are not real. Barker and Jago 
state the argument as: ‘Negative facts are causally 
inert; they have no effects. Therefore, they do not 
exist.’!' Presumably it is not necessary for a thing to 
exist that it have effects, only that it is capable of 
having them (or of being affected). On Armstrong’s 
broader formulation, though, ‘Everything that exists 
makes a _ difference to the causal powers of 
something.’'* He chooses this version because of 
‘annoying counter-instances’ such as universals, which 
make a difference to the causal powers of the 
particulars instantiating them but do not have causal 
power themselves. Moreover, he adds, the causal 
relation itself evidently makes a difference to the 
causal power of any of its relata, but does not itself 
have causal power.!° 

Without having the space to evaluate the Eleatic 
Principle in its various versions, we can safely say that 
if absences themselves had their own intrinsic causal 
power, or made a looser ‘causal difference’ or ‘causal 
contribution’!+ due to some intrinsic property either 
causal or non-causal, we should attribute real being to 
them. How, though, could they have any intrinsic 
properties at all? As Lewis puts it: ‘Absences are not 
events. They are not anything: Where an absence is, 
there is nothing relevant there at all. Absences are 
bogus entities. Yet the proposition that an absence 
occurs is not bogus. It is a perfectly good negative 


existential proposition.’!° Lewis’s rider takes us back 


to Scholastic idea of absences as beings of reason or 
conceptual beings, to which I shall return. For now, 
though, we are stuck with the perplexity that there is 
literally nothing to absences that could allow them 
either to cause or be caused or to make a causal 
difference to the state of reality. And yet we do want to 
retain the thought that absences are causes and effects. 
Before resolving the perplexity, consider what 
Barker and Jago say in defence of real absence 
causation (which is, in fact, not much). They think that 
appeal to the Eleatic Principle involves a confusion 
between an absence itself and what is absent. A lack of 
water can literally cause a plant to die; to deny this is to 
confuse the lack (a negative fact) with the water that is 
absent.'° Yet who makes such a confusion? They do 
not tell us. What bothers sceptics of real absence 
causation is precisely that, in Lewis’s words, there is 
nothing at all to do the causing. Barker and Jago go on 
to say that ‘given that negative facts exist in just the 
same sense as positive facts’,!’ there is no a priori 
argument against the causal efficacy of the former. Yet 
we have seen that absences do not ‘exist in just the 
Same sense’ as real (positive) being — the severe 
problem of location constituting, as we saw in chapter 
6, just one reason for doubting that absences exist ‘in 
the same sense’ as real being. To reiterate the general 
point: real being is constituted by form and/or matter. 
Absences, by definition, are neither and have neither. 
An absence of form is not itself a form; an absence of 


matter is not itself matter; and so on. There just is 
nothing to do the causing or to be caused. 

Barker and Jago suggest another argument against 
real absence causation: ‘If putative facts cannot enter 
into relations of productive causation, then they do not 
exist. Negative facts do not enter into relations of 
productive causation. So they do not exist.’!® By 
productive causation they mean a physical process such 
as transfer of momentum or energy,!? with a lawlike 
relation between the relata of the process. Certainly this 
is, aS suggested earlier, one way of understanding 
causation as influx of being, though we should not 
assume that influx is grounded in the same process in 
all cases, nor should we identify influx with any 
particular physical process. In any case, Barker and 
Jago have nothing to say in response to the objection 
that absences cannot be the relata of such processes. 
They seem, rather, to make the concession, insisting 
only that absences can enter into nomic relations with 
each other. That they cannot enter into nomic relations 
with positive facts, they add, is not of itself an 
objection to their existence. They fail to see the 
importance of the inability of absences to enter into 
nomic relations with positive beings. As for nomic 
relations between absences themselves, these cannot be 
nomic strictly so called if by ‘nomic’ we mean in this 
context that the law is grounded in some kind of real 
influx of being. It can mean no more than 
counterfactual dependence, in which case Barker and 
Jago are themselves trading on two senses of ‘nomic’, 


one of which they wrongly deem unimportant and the 
other of which, contrary to implication, gives no 
backing at all to the idea of absences as possessing 
genuine causal power. 

And yet...we do want to say that absences are both 
causes and effects. We are, moreover, right to speak 
this way. The standard move is to analyse absence 
causation as a derivative kind of causation — derivative 
from the real process that, following the Scholastics, I 
am calling influx of being, and which in contemporary 
terms is usually thought of as some kind of production 
or physical process. Supporters of these derivationist 
approaches, as I will call them, mostly have their 
philosophical hearts in the right place, as it were, but 
they also do not get to the heart of the matter. Lewis, 
for instance, is right to hold that there is nothing 
‘bogus’ about propositions that absences occur, and 
also that they cause and are caused — and that these 
propositions can be true. Yet for him there is nothing 
that makes such propositions true beyond a ‘pattern of 
influence’*? specified in some form of counterfactual 
dependence — a dependence that cannot hold between 
absences themselves and anything, since absences 
themselves are ‘bogus entities’, but only between 
propositions some or all of which are about absences. 
The dependence between these propositions is analysed 
in terms of the dependence between propositions not 
about absences, which latter dependence is grounded in 
who-knows-what process between real events as causal 
relata.*! Leaving aside the notorious problems 


besetting any counterfactual theory of causation, ones 
fully acknowledged by Lewis himself,** we are left 
none the wiser about how exactly these relations of 
dependence between propositions are grounded in real 
being. What is it about real being that makes it the case 
that propositions of absence causation can be true? 

We see the problem again in an account of absence 
causation inspired by Lewis and due to Helen Beebee, 
with further development by Zhiheng Tang.*° Taking 
her cue from Lewis’s idea that causal explanation can 
be analysed in terms of ‘information about causal 
history’,°* Beebee argues that truths of causation by 
absence — given that there is no real causation between 
absences since they cannot be causal relata in a worldly 
causal network — can be analysed as propositions 
giving information about the causal history of the event 
(such as the dying of the plant) that we aptly, albeit not 
strictly literally, say was at least partly caused by an 
absence. This is ‘negative information’*? about the 
effect’s causal history. The effect is caused by ‘positive 
events’, but when we cite the absence — such as the 
failure to water the plant — as a causal explanans, what 
we mean is that had the plant been watered, it would 
have been caused to survive.*° 

Tang expands Beebee’s analysis of causation by 
absence to causation of absence. If Fred failed to water 
the plant because he went on holiday, then this truth 
gives negative information about the causal sequel of 
the event of Fred’s going on holiday, since the failure 
to water the plant is no event at all and so can have no 


causal history of its own. Just as the plant’s death is 
explained, but not caused, by the lack of water, so the 
lack of water is explained, but not caused, by Fred’s 
going on holiday. It is the positive event of Fred’s 
going on holiday that has a causal sequel, which 
includes negative information concerning the plant’s 
intake of water. 

The problem then, for the Beebee-Tang theory, is: 
what relation obtains between causal explanation and 
causation itself? How, to put it another way, does the 
negative information embodied in truths about 
absences ‘emerge’ from the real causal histories and 
sequels of events?*’ As Tang puts it, in the case of 
causation by absence: ‘the absence explanans is, 
though metaphysically unassociated with any cause of 
the explanandum event, nevertheless inferentially 
associated with the latter’s causal history, in the sense 
that from the causal history it can be inferred that the 
absence explanans holds.’*? Similarly, with causation 
of absence, the ‘absence explanandum’ is ‘inferentially 
associated with the causal sequel of the explanans 
event’. From that causal sequel, in other words, truths 
of absence can be inferred, hence the sequel explains 
those truths: for instance, < Fred failed to water the 
plant> is inferred from his going on holiday and the 
other events caused by his going on holiday. 

Unfortunately, however, Tang’s handling of 
‘inferential association’ is unsatisfactory. He denies 
that it is the truthmaking relation because truthmaking 
is a ‘metaphysically substantial relation’ whereas 


‘inference operates within the domain of 
propositions’.2? Truthmaking cannot do the job 
because ‘it is not clear whether negative truths are 
made true by anything at all.’°! Even if they do have 
truthmakers, these could not be positive events alone 
since they are not ‘sufficient’ for the obtaining of 
negative truths. So, Fred’s strolling around Paris is not 
sufficient for his failing to water his plant because he 
might have been operating a remote-controlled water 
sprinkler at the same time. Hence the truthmaker 
theorist has to invoke a ‘negative aspect’ to Fred’s 
Parisian frolics, namely that ‘nothing in the event 
consists in, or otherwise facilitates, a watering’ of the 
plant.°* Since, by contrast, inference operates solely 
between propositions, the Beebee-Tang theory can help 
itself to further negative information, that is, negative 
propositions, about the causal sequel of Fred’s going to 
Paris. 

One problem with this admittedly sophisticated 
derivationist solution is that it appeals to further 
negative propositions, since they are needed for the 
logical entailment, together with the positive 
propositions about Fred’s holiday, of <Fred failed to 
water the plant>. But what explains the truth of these 
further negative propositions? Tang says they might be 
‘simply true’;*° but then why not take <Fred failed to 
water the plant> itself to be simply true? Tang’s 
response, in other words, is arbitrary. On the other 
hand, he suggests, maybe there is a negative fact 
making true a proposition such as <Fred did not use a 


remote-controlled sprinkler while he was in Paris>. 
Then why not allow <Fred failed to water the plant> to 
be made true by a negative fact, one capable of being a 
causal relatum? Again, arbitrariness rears its head. 
Maybe <Fred did not use a remote-controlled sprinkler 
while he was in Paris> is made true by a totality fact a 
la Armstrong? But it too would be a negative fact and 
so would have to be, contra Tang’s implication, a 
‘negative aspect’** of Fred’s vacation, just as a ‘no 
remote sprinkler’ fact would also be, contra Tang’s 
explicit assertion, a negative aspect of the vacation. 
Again, why not take Fred’s failure to water the plant 
itself to be a negative event, and so a potential causal 
relatum? 

Tang’s preferred line is to avoid negative facts 
altogether, sticking only with negative propositions that 
are somehow inferred from positive facts without 
truthmaking. A circularity problem then threatens. A 
complex Parisian holiday proposition, including all the 
‘negative information’ about remote sprinklers, hired 
gardeners, space alien plant carers, and so on, has to 
entail <Fred failed to water the plant>. A purely 
positive proposition about what Fred did on holiday 
will not entail it. Hence the need for negative 
information captured in a proposition such as <nothing 
in the event [sc. the holiday] consists in, or otherwise 
facilitates, a watering of the flowers>.*° But now Tang 
has a problem with potential circular explanation, since 
he should not allow <Fred failed to water the plant> to 
be true because of the truth that Fred did nothing that 


amounted to, or resulted in, watering! 

Maybe the threat of circularity can be repelled by 
appealing to a totality proposition: the likely infinite 
conjunction of propositions concerning everything Fred 
did in Paris plus the proposition <that is all Fred did>. 
Now, even if Armstrong is right (which I denied in 
chapter 6) that a totality fact makes a negative 
proposition true, what kind of explanation does it yield 
of the truth that Fred failed to water his plant? My 
objection to Armstrong’s totality truthmaker theory 
applies, mutatis mutandis: <Fred failed to water the 
plant> would come out true because Fred’s having 
watered the plant was not one of the conjuncts of the 
complex totality state of affairs concerning what he did 
in Paris. And this does not look like an explanation at 
all. 

In the face of all these concerns, it is safe to say that 
the Beebee-Tang theory of absence causation is at best 
highly problematic. In any case, Tang belies his own 
case by sailing very close to the exclusionist 
truthmaker theory itself, for whose plausibility I have 
already argued. Consider, he says, the question as to 
why I am not holding an apple. If I reply that it is 
because I just ate it, then according to the Beebee-Tang 
theory we should elaborate the reply as follows: I am 
offering a causal explanation of my not holding the 
apple. The explanandum is negative information about 
the causal sequel of the explanans event, which is my 
eating the apple. This causal sequel consists of my 
eating the apple, which caused (inter alia) the apple to 


go into my stomach, to be digested, and so on. Tang’s 
gloss is as follows: “The non-holding can be thought of 
as negative information about this causal sequel, in 
particular for [sic] the fact that my holding of the apple 
is incompatible [my emphasis] with this causal sequel. 
Given that the apple went into my stomach, it is not 
and cannot [my emphasis] be the case that I am also 
holding it.’°° This is virtually an explicit application of 
truthmaker exclusionism: there is a positive state of 
affairs, namely my eating of the apple, that excludes 
my holding it. More elaborately, my eating the apple 
makes true <I am eating the apple>, which entails <I 
am not holding the apple>, and so my eating the apple, 
by the Entailment Principle,*” makes true <I am not 
holding the apple>. The moral of the story is that, try as 
the derivationist might, it is very hard to avoid 
appealing to something ‘metaphysically substantial’?® 
when explaining absence causation. 

The metaphysically substantial basis we need is the 
difference between what Scholastics call per se and per 
accidens causation, which for contemporary tastes can 
also be called direct and indirect. I will return to Fred’s 
failure to water his plant in the next section, because 
this is in fact an instance of privative causation. For the 
moment, consider that the basic thought — that an 
absence is of itself literally nothing — must be correct. 
An absence is no form and no matter, and so can in no 
way be the recipient (or provider) of an influx of being. 
The recipient of the influx must be the real being on 
which an absence is ontologically dependent — and all 


absences are ontologically dependent on real being. 
The only way an absence can be said truly to exist is if 
real being is of a certain kind and arranged in a certain 
way. The only way one absence can be replaced by 
another is if the kinds of real being change or their 
arrangements change. The only way an absence can be 
said truly to cease to exist without replacement by 
another absence is, again, if there is a change in the 
kinds or arrangement of real being. Even a Lewisian 
‘deadly void’*? -— absolute nothingness — is 
ontologically dependent on whatever real being hosts it 
by giving it dimensions and volume. The world which 
is putatively no more than a void — just absolute 
nothingness — is no world at all, and so not a world in 
which there is causation. 

This is why — even though I have stopped short of 
full endorsement — the exclusionist theory is so 
plausible. It is because the sand is shaped in a certain 
way that there is a hole.*° It is because the rose has a 
certain colour that it does not have a different colour. It 
is because the stone has a certain form and matter than 
it has no sight. The form and matter of human beings 
explains their not having three legs except in a case of 
positive mutation. It is in virtue of there being these 
things in the room that there is no hippo and no 
unicorn. If unicorns are logically or metaphysically 
impossible, their absence from the room will be due to 
the nature of logical concepts or to the nature of our 
physical world. 

There does not appear to be a single exception to this 


general view of absences. So if their being — not real 
but conceptual (to which I will return in depth in the 
final chapter) — depends on how real being — form and 
matter — is constituted and arranged, then so will the 
truths of their causal activity be dependent on causal 
activity between real beings. To dig a hole you have to 
alrange matter in a certain way. To create a 
dimensional limit to some object — an edge, a surface, a 
corner — you have to give it some material dimensions 
whereby the object’s matter stops at some point of 
space and time.*! To create a void — if it be 
metaphysically possible — you have to remove all real 
being from a certain region, and to give the void a 
particular volume there must be real being surrounding 
it at particular locations. To make it the case that 
something existent no longer exists you must destroy it. 
And as long as being is arranged in a certain way, you 
can be sure that there is no hippo, or perhaps unicorn, 
where that being is so arranged. The Scholastic maxim 
agere sequitur esse — a thing acts according to its 
nature — implies that if absences have a nature that is 
wholly dependent upon real being, then the activity of 
absences depends upon real being. This is what the 
Scholastic means by saying that absences can only ever 
be causes and effects per accidens, not per se. 
Recalling once again that our target is privative 
causation, consider, before we turn our attention back 
to it, the simple case of digging a hole. It is made by an 
agent — so it has a positive efficient cause. It is 
constituted by matter of some kind — so it has a positive 


material cause. It has no formal cause, because as a 
negative being it is itself without form. The substrate 
matter has a form — that of sand, or concrete, or some 
such — but the hole itself is without form because the 
form, as a unifying principle, would have to unite 
something and nothing — the material substrate 
(something) and the absence of matter within the 
concavity (nothing). Nothing cannot, however, be 
united with anything. So if we speak of the form of the 
hole we can only do so by metonymy, applying the 
form of the material substrate to the hole as a whole 
(no pun intended). 

Moreover, not having its own proper form does not 
mean the hole lacks a real definition as a certain kind of 
thing. It has a nature, albeit not one explicable in terms 
of its own form and matter. We can also attribute a 
final cause to the hole — either the end of the animate 
agent who made it or the proper operations of the 
inanimate thing or things that made it (such as when a 
landslip creates a hole). In both cases the final cause — 
an objective or purpose on the one hand, or operations 
based on natural tendencies on the other — is yet more 
positive reality. This admittedly simple example 
establishes the principle when we apply _ the 
Aristotelian four causes: absences are only ever caused 
per accidens, as indirect effects of the proper 
operations of real beings. To put it again in terms of the 
knowability of being (chapter 6.1): we know that there 
are absences from our knowledge of the proper 
operation of real being. This, in my view, is how well- 


meaning derivationist approaches to absence causation 
should be grounded. 


7.3 Privative causal truths 


The kind of example often used to illustrate privative 
causation — of someone’s failing to water a plant due to 
their doing something else, and then the plant’s dying 
for lack of water — obscures a correct analysis because 
the initial absence is a failure by a rational agent to do 
something they were supposed to do — in other words, a 
culpable omission. The culpability is in the failure to 
water the plant. This leads derivationists such as Helen 
Beebee to scratch their heads at not being able to see 
how ‘causal facts depend on human-dependent 
norms’.** John Haldane, in defence of privative 
causality, simply builds such a condition into the 
definition of causation by privation, along with several 
others. He says: “The gardener’s failure to water the 
plant was a cause of its death given that he had the 
power to water it; that watering it was one of his 
operative characteristics (in this case his role); that in 
circumstances where watering was needed he would 
normally provide it; and that had he done so it would 
not have died.’*° 

The problem with Haldane’s analysis is that he is not 
saying anything that a sceptic of absence causation 
such as Beebee would disagree with. Haldane himself 
slides between talk of ‘privative causality’ and 
‘privative causal explanation’, and between a Mackie- 
style necessary-and-sufficient-conditions account, a 


counterfactual account, and an appeal to absences as 
‘causes’ tout court. There is enough vagueness and 
ambiguity in Haldane’s approach for Beebee to take on 
board the various conditions he posits as ‘identifying’ 
privative causes and then cast them as the basis for a 
proper derivationist account of privative causal 
explanation.** Whence the real causality? 

We should agree with Haldane that what he calls 
‘ought-to-do-ness’ — that the gardener ought to have 
watered the plant, for example — should be analysed in 
terms of what he calls ‘operative characteristics’ that 
are ‘partly definitive of types of agent’. We should also 
agree that these are found ‘outside the sphere of the 
intentional, as in the case of naturally occurring 
functional parts and systems.’*° To put it in more 
Scholastic terms, the claim is that agents act well when 
they fulfil their natures; correlatively, for an agent to 
act badly is for it not to fulfil its nature. Its nature is 
manifested by its natural tendencies — what it does as 
the essential kind of thing that it is. 

Returning now to Fred and his holiday in Paris, 
suppose — as is usually tacitly assumed in these cases — 
that Fred has in some way acted wrongly. He has 
neglected his duty to water his plant. He has, we should 
say, deviated from his duty of caring for his garden. 
We assume, then, some sort of culpability on Fred’s 
part. The failure, in this case, is the failure to carry out 
his duty — which just is the failure to water his plant. 
By contrast, suppose he has not acted wrongly. 
Suppose that we take his property rights to be such that 


he can do whatever he wants to his garden with no 
culpability attached; or that he is guilty of a minor 
infraction, but the guilt is overridden by the far more 
fulfilling act of holidaying in Paris. In this case, all 
Fred is guilty of — in a wholly neutral sense — is an 
omission. He has merely omitted to water his plant, 
with no more culpability than if he had also omitted to 
wear his brown jacket rather than his blue one on the 
way to the airport. 

It is important to contrast these two kinds of case — 
culpability and no culpability — because it helps us to 
grasp the continuity between absence causation 
involving failure in an evaluative sense and failure that 
is no more than mere omission. We might think, as 
does Beebee, that absence causation is simply about 
causal explanation and nothing else because somehow 
‘norms’ creep into the picture and causal facts cannot 
depend on these. But even when the omission is free of 
any blame or norm violation we still have what looks 
like absence causation — Fred failed to water the plant 
because he went on holiday, and this killed the plant, 
but no matter — so what ground is there for thinking 
that causation by mere omission is about nothing more 
than explanation? Beebee might reply that there are no 
mere omissions: outside the realm of rational agency 
(or perhaps animate agency) there are no omissions at 
all. Within the realm of rational/animate agency, she 
might add, there are always norms, whether moral, 
Statistical, expectational, that enter into causation by 
omission and necessarily influence our allocation of 


causal responsibility. 

This reply would be mistaken. Mere omissions occur 
both in the animate and inanimate realms. If Fred omits 
to put on his brown jacket before going on holiday, 
there may be no norm of any kind that he has violated, 
nor any expectation he has on his own part (“Darn, I 
forgot to put on that smart brown jacket!”) or on 
anyone else’s. Yet the omission might cause the jacket 
to be eaten by moths while he is away. Or Fred might 
have noticed a breadcrumb on the floor before he left 
and not bothered to sweep it up, with the result that an 
ant had a satisfying lunch that day. Again, a rain cloud 
might move over Fred’s withering plant without 
dropping its load, or it might get close and then move 
in a different direction before the rain falls: as a result, 
his plant dies. We should not be diverted by the 
presence, as there always is, of many causes in the 
vicinity — Fred’s omission, the beating sun, the cloud 
that fails to release its rain... Nor should we be 
diverted by the fact that we might — given issues of 
salience and relevance that do pertain to explanation — 
single out poor Fred for responsibility in the death of 
his plant even if he has done nothing wrong at all. In 
other words, it would be misleading to get ‘hung up’ on 
norms when trying to understand the metaphysics of 
absence causation. Which is not to say that culpability- 
involving or norm-violating omissions do not bring 
their own special concerns, especially when morality is 
involved. They are not, however, the linchpin around 
which the metaphysics of absence causation rotates. 


The critic of absence causation will now think that 
the Scholastic theorist is boxed into a comer. If 
absences are not real beings, yet everything I have been 
saying just now gives credibility to the reality of 
absence causation, where then is the causation? And so 
where, then, is the specifically privative causation? 
Once again, the distinction between per se and per 
accidens causation, conjoined to a truthmaking account 
by which truths of privation are made true by real 
potencies, gives us the Scholastic position. 

Consider the cloud example — a case devoid of any 
rational or animate agency. The rain cloud moves over 
the region where the plant is located and then swerves 
away, so the plant receives no water. Remember that 
the question is not whether the failure of the cloud to 
drop its load on the plant caused the plant to lack 
water, but what the real causal process underlying this 
could be. We are assuming that it is true to say that the 
failure to rain caused the plant to lack water. So if a 
critic objects that many other clouds failed to rain on 
the plant but we should not count the failures as causes 
(the problem of ‘profligate causation’“°), the objection 
will be beside the point. Many events will contribute 
causally, in their micro-climatic way, to the plant’s 
lack of water: if we single out our particular rain cloud, 
it will be for the same reasons that we single out 
particular agents and events in all cases of causation, 
whether absences are involved or not. Salience and 
interests play a role in all of the claims we choose to 
make about what causes what, but this does not show 


anything about what does cause what. And if, let us 
suppose, there are cloud events that make no causal 
contribution to the plant’s lack of water (say, cloud 
movements a thousand miles away), then so be it: there 
is no profligacy in the offing. 

So what does the cloud that is our concern actually 
do? It may cause a temporary change in the 
atmospheric pressure when arriving close to where the 
plant is, then change it back again when moving away. 
It might cause the temperature to drop briefly and then 
rise again. It might interact with existing condensation 
in the area. It will, in short, alter the conditions in all 
sorts of ways, whether by making things happen or 
stopping other things from happening. These are all 
real causal processes that contribute to the exact 
conditions in which the plant finds itself — ultimately 
lacking in sufficient hydration. We should not be 
bothered by the fact that conditions can become causes 
and vice versa. In some contexts, the cloud cover is a 
mere background condition for causal processes. In 
others, it will be a causal contributor itself. there is no 
hard and fast distinction between causes and 
conditions: nothing that is a cause in one situation is 
incapable of being a condition in others, and 
conversely. The level of oxygen in a room is usually 
considered a _ background condition in which 
combustion occurs, but if the amount is pumped up to 
an excessive level then not just the act of increasing the 
level, but the oxygen level itself will become a cause 
that contributes to a fire. 


Generalising, we can say that the passing cloud 
alters conditions, which then facilitates the occurrence 
of processes in the plant that happen according to its 
nature. These are the real causal activities which 
ground privative causal truths in such a case. The 
passing of the cloud is a mere absence, not a privation: 
the cloud is not supposed to go anywhere other than 
where the forces of nature take it. Fred’s failure to 
water the plant is, however, privative in nature given 
his particular responsibility to look after his garden. 
The passing cloud’s failure to rain on the plant is a 
cause per accidens — not one of the cloud’s per se 
operations. So is its not being bigger than it actually is, 
which results in less precipitation than would otherwise 
have occurred. So is its being the loveliest cloud I’ve 
ever seen, in virtue of which a smile comes to my face. 
Fred’s going to Paris is also a cause per accidens of his 
plant’s lacking water — not something that is caused by 
the very nature of going on holiday (unlike, say, 
providing some relaxation time, which I take to be a 
per se operation of holiday travel). And we can see that 
Fred’s act of going on holiday also alters the 
conditions in which the plant exists. His heading to 
Paris ensures the maintenance of a set of conditions 
that will lead, causally, to the plant’s dehydration, 
withering, and ultimate demise. His actions facilitate 
processes that occur according to the plant’s nature, 
leading to its being in a privative state. We can 
plausibly assert that his going to Paris causes, in part, 
the plant’s privations as surely as his locking the door 


keeps out burglars by producing a set of conditions in 
which they have no access to his house.*” 

In the cloud case, the plant’s lacking water — a 
privation, and so a kind of absence — is a per accidens 
effect of the cloud’s passing. It is also a per accidens 
effect of Fred’s going on holiday. Moreover, the 
positive state of the plant — its being in potency to the 
fulfilment coming from having water — is a material 
cause per accidens of the plant’s having a privation, 
that is, suffering the evil of lacking water.*® Similarly, 
Fred’s going on holiday is a material cause per 
accidens of his being in a privative state himself — that 
of (ex hypothesi) neglecting his duty to look after his 
garden. We have, then, both real and efficient causal 
processes issuing from proper operations of agents, 
along with per accidens causation of and by absences — 
which is not real inasmuch as there is no influx of 
being, but is fully grounded in real beings that 
materially cause those absences, privative or not. 

The following, admittedly complicated, diagram 
partially illustrates the processes at work: 





Fig. 7.1 


F=Fred’s failure to water his plant 

H=Fred’s going on holiday to Paris 

W=the cloud’s not watering the plant 

M=the cloud’s moving away from the region 
containing the plant 

P=the plant’s lacking water (a privation) 

N=the plant’s total state of potentiality with respect 
to water 

C=the plant’s disintegration and ultimate corruption 

D=the plant’s death 


Let: 

M,(X,Y) =aer X materially causes y per accidens. 
C.(X,Y) =aer X efficiently causes y per se. 
C.(X%Y) =aer X efficiently causes y per accidens. 


The black lines and arrows represent the direction of 
real, efficient causation — influxes of being due to the 
per se operations of the agents. The grey lines and 
alrows represent the direction of privative causation: 


the horizontal curves represent privative causation that 

is per accidens and efficient; the vertical lines represent 

privative causation that is per accidens and material. 
Here is what happens (in part): 
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The last on the list (19) is a specimen truth of 
privative causation involving only a cause that is itself 
a per accidens effect (see 2 on the list). I could have 


added more such arrows and coloured them differently, 
but the complication would have outweighed any gain 
in clarity. The point is that the terms ‘per accidens 
cause’ and ‘per accidens effect’ are ambiguous. 
Restricting ourselves to the context of privative 
causation, to say that A is a per accidens cause of B 
could mean that A, itself a privation, causes non- 
privative B. Or it could mean that non-privative A 
causes privation B. Or it could mean that privation A 
causes privation B. All instances of per accidens 
causation will be found in the sort of example I am 
analysing, and probably in all cases of privative 
causation.?! 

I have listed truths of privative causation. The 
Scholastic position, however, is that these are all made 
true by real causal processes only (represented by black 
lines with only black relata). It should be readily 
apparent from the diagram which real causal processes 
do the truthmaking for which privative causal truths. 
Once again, the diagram is an extreme simplification of 
a real situation. For example, the minimal truthmaker 
for <C,(P,D)> is N’s causing of C,°* but a real 
situation would involve all sorts of complexity such as 
the presence of, say, bacteria that exploit the plant’s 
degeneration due to dehydration and bring about its 
death as part of a joint, minimally sufficient condition 
for the privative causal truth to obtain (that particular 
truth at that time and place). Nevertheless, the diagram 
gives an accurate representation of how, in principle, 
privative causation comes about per accidens — more 


precisely, the obtaining of privative causal truths in 
virtue of real causal processes. 


7.4 Armstrong’s analysis: the contrast 


I end this analysis of privative causation with a 
comparison and contrast of Armstrong’s account with 
the Scholastic account set out above. According to 
Armstrong, the truthmaker of a privative causal truth 
such as: 


P.: <lack of water caused the plant’s death> 


consists of: (i) a positive causal process, i.e. a causal 
process involving only positive beings as causal relata; 
(ii) an ontological causal law; and (iii) the actual 
situation or boundary conditions obtaining in the 
particular case.°? No negative being is cause or effect, 
but what distinguishes privative causation from any 
other positive causation is that supplementing the 
positive causal process are the truthmakers for 
counterfactuals of causation°* which state what would 
have been brought about had there not been the 
relevant lack. In the case of P., although the plant’s 
death was caused by some positive physiological state 
of affairs, what makes it a case of death by lack is the 
obtaining of truths such as 


C: <if the plant had received water, that water 
would have enabled it to continue in the living 
state>,.>° 


And the truth of a counterfactual of causation such as 
this is necessitated by an ontological causal law plus 
boundary conditions. 

Armstrong’s proposal seems promising but it has 
two worrying aspects, closely connected. The first 
concerns the law or laws at work. Armstrong does not 
even tell us what they might be in this sort of case; all 
he says is that they are truthmakers for the relevant 
counterfactuals of causation such as C. We have to 
work backwards from C to derive the law behind it, 
and in so doing we end up with something like: 


L,: Plants that receive water in circumstances 
C, [these being circumstances identical or 
relevantly similar to the plant’s] are caused to 


live (in C,). 


Since the plant died, though, we need more than L, as 
far as a truthmaker for P, is concerned, since the 
obtaining of L, is compatible with the plant’s living 
even though it did not receive water. We also need: 


L»: Necessarily, plants that live in C, receive 


water. 2° 


It is not, however, receiving water pure and simple that 
is nomologically relevant to survival in this case, but 
receiving a certain amount of water. How much? It 
cannot be ‘enough for it to cause plants to live and be 
such that necessarily, if they live then they have that 


amount’, since this would turn L, and L, into analytic 


truths. So should we perhaps assign a specific number 
or amount to the water that would have caused the 
plant to live in those circumstances? Surely there is 
such a number, though in fact it is a range of quantities 
that are relevant; so why not lay down that range as 
what figures in the relevant laws? We can simply say 
that if the plant had been given, for example, between 
1.2 and 3.1 litres of water up to a month before its 
death, it would have been enabled to survive. And 
suppose that, in fact, it was only given .8 litres. We can 
state the relevant laws more precisely by plugging in 
these quantities.°’ 

We still, however, do not have the right kind of laws 
that we can appeal to as necessitating, in combination 
with the positive causal process, the truth of privative 
causation. Recall that the truthmakers are supposed to 
be that in virtue of which the relevant truths obtain. So 
we are now in the position of saying something like: 


TMPC:”® 
The truth P, that < lack of water caused the 


plant’s death > obtains in virtue of: 


(i) the plant’s being given .8 litres of water in 
circumstances C, [these being circumstances 


identical or relevantly similar to the plant’s]; 
(ii) L,,,: Plants that receive between 1.2 and 3.1 


litres of water in circumstances C, are caused 
to live (in C,); 


(iii) L>,,: Necessarily, plants that live in C, receive 
between 1.2 and 3.1 litres of water. 


It looks like we have all we need to necessitate the 
privative causal truth of the plant’s death by lack of 
water; but do we really? It is not at all clear that (i)-(iii) 
of TMPC necessitate P.: why might not (i)-(iii) obtain 
and yet it be false that the plant was caused to die by a 
lack of water? We can plausibly claim that all (i)-(iii) 
necessitate is the truth that there is a non-coincidental, 
non-causal, law-like co-variation between the plant’s 
lacking water and dying. Armstrong’s idea is that the 
plant’s lacking water supervenes on the relevant 
positive being, and that positive being — receiving .8 
litres of water, for example — plus the relevant laws 
necessitate that the positive being causes death. In 
other words, the positive being’? at one and the same 
time necessitates that there is a lack, is a necessary part 
of what necessitates that the plant dies, and is itself the 
cause of the plant’s death. We are none the wiser as to 
what role the lack itself is playing. If it has no causal 
role, does it have any explanatory role? 

The worry here ties into the other concern I have 
with Armstrong’s overly brief and somewhat gnomic 
account, namely that it gets the causation itself wrong. 
For Armstrong, cases of causation by absence (lacks, 
preventions, omissions) occur but they are ‘second- 
class cases of causality’ since they supervene upon 
causation between positive states of affairs.°° But a 
‘second-class’ case of causation, whatever that means 


exactly, either is a case of causation or it is not. Here I 
think there is a dilemma for Armstrong. If it really is a 
case of causation, albeit ‘second-class’ because 
supervenient, then the plant’s death is overdetermined: 
it is caused by receiving .8 litres of water and by 
lacking 1.2-3.1 litres. But this is not a joint cause: the 
lack is not, to use one of Armstrong’s favourite 
expressions, an ‘addition of being’ on top of the 
positive state of affairs, as though having a below- 
threshold amount of water and not having an above- 
threshold amount were two necessary ontological 
elements in the total cause of the plant’s death. 

If the lack were a real (albeit ‘second-rate’) cause, it 
would have to be a competing cause, a rival candidate, 
along with the positive state of receiving .8 litres, for 
the title of the cause of the plant’s death. Nor can 
overdetermination be allowed: if the plant had not 
lacked 1.2-3.1 litres, it would not still have died — it 
would have lived, because it would not still have had .8 
litres or any other below-threshold amount. 
Conversely, if it had not received .8 litres or any other 
below-threshold amount (remember there is nothing 
special about .8 litres; we could posit 0-1.19 litres), it 
would not still have died — it would have lived, because 
it would have had an above-threshold amount. So the 
presence and the lack are not overdetermining causes, 
they are genuine rivals; but this is intolerable. What 
caused the plant’s death — what it had or what it 
lacked? 

The answer, for Armstrong, has to be — what the 


plant had, not what it lacked. A ‘second-class’ case of 
causation is not really a case of causation at all, and so 
his analysis of truthmakers for truths of privative 
causation should be understood as an analysis of 
truthmakers for true facons de parler, underlying 
which are literal truths about non-coincidental, non- 
causal, lawlike co-variations between privations 
(themselves not ‘additions of being’) and various other 
states of affairs, some of which are themselves 
privations (e.g. death). The real cause — the only cause 
— is the positive presence of a certain amount of water 
in the plant. But we cannot hold this. The plant simply 
is not killed by the mere presence of a certain amount 
of water. Even if we make it a range, and say the 
positive state is the plant’s receiving 0-1.19 litres, that 
will not do. Receiving .8 litres of water, or 0-1.19 
litres, or any particular amount X, does not of itself kill 
any organism.°! 

In the plant’s case, as for other organisms, it is not 
enough to have X to die: the plant has to have X and 
need more (in the particular circumstances). In other 
words, it has to be in a real state of potentiality. Why 
not add the need for more to the circumstances, thus 
maintaining having X as the cause? Because needing 
more is not a circumstance of the plant’s situation, like 
the ambient temperature, moisture content of the 
atmosphere, and the like; it is a fact about the plant that 
it needs more than X in order to survive. The particular 
state of potentiality it is in, as manifested by — but not 
identical to — its various actualities such as drooping 


and withering, is an intrinsic part of its real being. 

Yet this can be no part of Armstrong’s analysis, 
since as a Categoricalist about being he denies real 
potentiality. For that reason, he cannot produce the 
correct account of privative causation. By contrast, 
what the Scholastic theory proposes is that the true 
cause of the plant’s death is a combination of an 
actuality and a potentiality — the actuality of its 
receiving some particular amount of water, and the 
potentiality of its needing more in order to survive. 
Now, this positive amount excludes its having any 
other amount of water, including a threshold amount 
necessary for survival. So we can regard the pure 
absence of a threshold quantity as an_ inferred, 
supervenient kind of being. Less gesturally, we can say 
that the pure absence of a threshold quantity is not a 
real being and has no causal power. The privation is 
characterised by the absence: it is a per accidens effect 
of the plant’s being in a certain real state of potential 
being, manifested by its positive characteristics. Of 
itself, the privation lacks causal power. In virtue of 
being in this state of potentiality, the plant manifests 
certain actualities — and it is a priori true that it must 
manifest some such actualities grounded in its state of 
need — that are part of a real causal process, a series of 
influxes of being, that ultimately (we suppose) leads to 
the final privation of the plant’s death. 

In saying that neither the absence nor the privation 
of which it is a part is a real being, the contrast is not 
between ‘real’ and ‘fictional’ or ‘real’ and ‘illusory’, 


but between ‘real’ and ‘conceptual’, as in the 
Scholastic distinction between real beings and beings 
of reason.®? It is true to say that the plant does not have 
a threshold amount of water in its body; this is an 
absence — but not anything real, nothing with any 
active or passive powers. On this we can agree with 
Armstrong. We can also hold it true to say that the 
plant is deprived of water, that it is subject to a 
privation, but again the privation is nothing real, 
nothing with any active or passive powers. But we 
cannot say that the ‘second-class’ causality of the 
plant’s privation obtains in virtue of the ‘first-class’ 
causality of a positive presence of water. There is no 
causation by privation; strictly, ‘the plant was caused to 
die by a lack of water’ is just false. But we usually do 
not speak like this anyway: we say things like ‘the 
plant died from a lack of water’, where what we seem 
to be doing is offering an explanation minus any 
commitment to what did the causing in virtue of which 
the explanation is true. When a doctor writes, ‘cause of 
death: dehydration’ on a death certificate, he is not 
demonstrating metaphysical belief in privations as 
causal agents. Indeed, if asked he would talk about the 
positive state of the body in virtue of which death 
occurred as an effect. Metaphysically, even this would 
not be the exact way to explain what was going on, 
given the necessary role of real potentiality. We cannot 
say, with Armstrong, that  privative causation 
supervenes on positive causation, even if we make 
clear that the supervenience base is the singular case 


before us and the law it instantiates. For the law it is 
supposed to instantiate will not be part of that in virtue 
of which the privative causation occurred. 

To see this, return to TMPC above, in particular: 


(iii) L,: Necessarily, plants that live in C, 


receive between 1.2 and 3.1 litres of 
water. 


I claim that a privation is defined as the absence of a 
due good, and further that such absences supervene on 
positive states of being in the sense that positive states 
of being — more specifically, states of potentiality — are 
material causes per accidens of states of privation. The 
concept of need — what is due to a thing according to 
its nature — is an essential part of privation, 
distinguishing it specifically from absences in general. 
Now I presume Armstrong would say that the concept 
of need is captured on his account by the content of the 
relevant laws, in particular (iii) of TMPC. Truths 
embodied by formulations such as (iii) are just what 
needs — hence certain states of potentiality — are. 

I reply that not every necessary connection involving 
an organism and its parts constitutes a need. I do not 
need to have a congenital mole on my right arm even 
though there is (random mutations aside) a necessary 
connection between the activity inside my body, in 
particular genetic expression, and the presence of the 
mole. The rejoinder is that only necessary connections 
involving such states and activities as life, death, and 


proper bodily functioning count as constituting needs: 
(iii) says precisely that survival necessitates the 
presence of a threshold amount of water, so that 
amount is what the organism needs (to survive). My 
reply to this rejoinder is that my survival necessitates 
many things, including the universe’s existence prior to 
my existence, but I do not need the universe to have 
existed prior to my existence, at least not in the sense 
applicable here. So the Armstrongian might want to 
restrict the relevant necessary connections to those 
involving only the organism as a whole. But not even 
these can be identified with the organism’s needs: 
being an animal necessitates being an organism, but no 
animal needs to be an organism, not in the sense 
required here. 

We need, then, to think differently about how 
privations enter into causal relations. All causes are 
positive states of being, as Armstrong insists, but those 
on which privations supervene are of a particular sort, 
consisting of a certain kind of potentiality, that in terms 
of which we can characterise need, and the actualities 
manifesting that need.°? The more accurately and 
completely the need is spelled out, the closer we get to 
the relevant law (or laws). But that law (those laws) is 
just another way of talking about the organism; it is not 
something added, ontologically, to the organism’s 
properties as an additional element of the complex 
truthmaker for statements of privative causation. Those 
Statements are made true precisely by the causal 
relations entered into by organisms in certain privative 


states. 
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be read as holding that the truthmakers for propositions of 
absence causation are no more than the counterfactual 
dependence relations between propositions about absences. 
In which case the truthmakers would just be more beings of 
reason, to use the Scholastic term. We would not find them 
in the world of real being. 

Throughout his last statement of the theory in (2004a) and 
elsewhere; see also various other contributions to Collins et 
al. (eds) (2004). 

Beebee (2004); Tang (2015). 

Lewis (1986). 

Tang (2015), glossing Beebee since she does not use that 
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term. 

Beebee (2004): 306. 

I for one do not subscribe to the thesis that events are the 
only, or even the most important, causal relata. I am not 
even sure whether they can be causal relata at all. For 
convenience, though, I will follow the standard event-causal 
Lewisian terminology, while leaving it understood that for 
‘event’ we can and often should substitute terms referring to 
other real beings that can and do serve as causal relata. 
Speaking as I am with ‘the vulgar’. 

Tang (2015): 698. 

Ibid: 699. 

Ibid: 696. 

Ibid: 696. 

Ibid: 699. 

Ibid: 699. 

Ibid: 696. 

Tang (2015): 693-4. 

Armstrong (2004): 10. 

Tang (2015): 699. 

Lewis (2004b). 

This is not, of course, the whole story. It is the shape of the 
sand plus the distribution of being in the relevant vicinity in 
virtue of which there is a hole. Were there no hole, the 
distribution of reality would be different: there might, say, 
be a lot of sand within the concavity itself rather than just 
air. 

If its dimensions are equal to some set of numbers, we know 
without having to posit real absences (see again my 
argument in chapter 6.4) that the object is not present 
beyond those dimensions. 

Beebee (2004): 297. 

Haldane (2011): 618. 

See Haldane (2007): 185 and (2011): 617-8 for illustrations 
of the vagueness and ambiguity in his account. 

Haldane (2011): 617. 
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house is a per se or a per accidens effect of Fred’s locking 
the door? By ‘per se’ cause I mean here a cause that is a 
cause in virtue of the proper operations of the objects whose 
causal powers are involved. A per accidens cause is the 
contradictory of this. It might look as though the failure of 
the burglar is an effect of the proper operation of Fred’s 
intentionally securing his house, so that Fred’s act is a per se 
cause of the failure. Yet the failure is itself an absence, 
involving no influx of being. So it cannot be caused per se 
by anything. It is, rather, caused per accidens by the 
securing of the house itself, which is a per se effect of 
Fred’s locking it. Note that per accidens causation can also 
occur when the effect is accidental according to vernacular 
usage, as when the click of the lock in the door startles the 
dog. In this case there is of course an influx of being, and so 
real causation, albeit still per accidens. Since an absence is 
not a real being at all, it cannot be the product of real 
causation and so is caused per accidens by its very nature: it 
is not something that ever could be caused by the proper 
operation of an agent, unlike the startling of the dog — which 
Fred might intentionally do by turning the key noisily, for 
example. 

For detailed Scholastic elaboration of these ideas, see 
DeCoursey (1948): ch.IV. 

Here I am treating the cloud’s failure to water the plant as a 
privation rather than a mere negation, but for present 
illustrative purposes this does not matter. 

Remember, these are causal contributions. 

See Aquinas (1963) II.8, p.101. 

A larger truthmaker would be M’s and N’s causing C. 
Armstrong (2004): 64-5. 

These kinds of counterfactual, to which Armstrong appeals, 
are discussed at length in Dowe (2000): ch. 6. 

Armstrong (2004): 64, slightly modified. 
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I leave aside for present purposes Armstrong’s own 
‘contingent necessitation’ theory of laws. 

Needless to say, we can make this more precise by inserting 
more variables and conditions. Moreover, what we have are 
not so much laws in their own right as instances of laws. 
Better, a law concerning circumstances like the plant’s is a 
specific instance of a generic law connecting hydration with 
plant survival. 

For “Truthmaker for Privative Causation’. 

Keep it singular for simplicity and allow also for limit 
properties if we keep to Armstrong’s official position that 
totality states of affairs determine privations as they do all 
other absences. 

Armstrong (2010): 83; ‘second-rate cases of causation’ 
(2004: 66). 

This is, of course, to be distinguished from overwatering, 
which can kill a plant, and which involves a privation by 
excess. 

For useful accounts of the idea of a ‘conceptual being’ in 
Scholastic philosophy, see Klima (1993); Galluzzo (2010). 
See Wild (1952) for an illuminating account of potency and 
need. 


8 The Reality of Evil 


8.1 Non-negotiable truths about evil 


The Scholastic theory of evil seems to comprise a 
number of incompatible claims: 


1. Evil is real. 
2. Evil is a privation. 
3. Privations are not real. 


As if this isn’t bad enough, we add: 


4. Evil can be a cause and an effect. 
5. No privation can be a cause or effect. 


To say that evil is a privation, and that privations, 
being negative, are not real and have no causal powers, 
looks rather distasteful to say the least. Is there no real 
evil in the world? Do murderers, rapists, and other evil 
people not cause evil? And are they not really evil as 
people? If the Scholastic position is that evil is all in 
the mind, or even worse a mere nothing, then we 
should take that to be a straight reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory. 


I do not, however, think that any concession should 
be made to a single one of these supposed implications, 
albeit a proper understanding of what the reality of evil 
amounts to reveals that we cannot be simplistic about it 
either. We cannot place evil, ontologically, alongside 
good as part of reality in the same way — as positive 
being consisting of form and/or matter. The denial of 
evil as positive should not be considered part of the 
package of claims counted as distasteful and pointing 
to a reductio of the present position. I will return to the 
question of evil as positive later. 

The problem with attributing inconsistent claims to 
the Scholastic theorist is that ambiguity renders the 
inconsistency merely apparent. The thesis that evil is 
real is ambiguous. In particular, ‘real’ versus 
‘conceptual’ and ‘real’ versus ‘unreal’ are distinct 
distinctions. Nothing in the present position entails that 
evil is unreal: indeed it cannot be unreal if it is 
grounded in positive being — in other words, if positive 
being can make it the case that something is in a 
privative state. 

So evil cannot be nothing, and anyone who thinks 
the present position involves claim (3) — that privations 
are not real — misunderstands it, if he interprets ‘real’ in 
(3) by contrast with ‘unreal’. Still, the critic might 
insist, I am committed to the view that although it is 
something, evil is only something in the mind; for this 
is just what a conceptual being is, and it is a reductio of 
the present position if it involves the claim that evil 
exists only in the mind. I reply that holding evil to be a 


conceptual being, or being of reason, is not the same as 
holding it to be merely something in the mind, so we 
need to see exactly what the claim amounts to. Perhaps 
the most useful way of understanding the claim is by 
comparison and contrast with universals. 

Universals are, at least on the classical Aristotelian 
and Scholastic view, real beings in nature, that is, in the 
extra-mental world — but conceptual beings as purely 
universal. What this means is that universals have a 
dual existence. As purely universal — as, say, humanity, 
or redness, or triangularity — they exist only in the 
mind; one never encounters humanity pure and simple 
in the world, only individual humans who share a real 
human nature. The universal humanity does exist in the 
world, but only as multiplied, not as a pure universal. It 
is, following the current jargon, wholly present 
wherever and whenever instantiated, but it is always 
instantiated if it exists in the world at all. In itself, 
abstracted from all instances, humanity is in the mind — 
with a foundation in reality, as the more traditional 
jargon has it. 

Privations, too, have a foundation in reality, namely 
the positive potentialities in which they are grounded. 
That certain positive states give rise to evil is 
something that the mind apprehends, but it does not 
follow that evil is a kind of real being — only that the 
mind judges truly that there is evil on the basis of 
certain kinds of real, positive being. Evil is a 
conceptual being in precisely this way. So whilst both 
universals qua universal and evil qua being are 


conceptual, that is, mental objects that are the result of 
apprehending real being in the world, the difference is 
that umniversals are abstracted entities whereas 
privations are states of real being although not real 
beings themselves. Universals have a dual reality — 
multiplied in the world and pure unities in the mind. As 
pure unities they have mental reality: they are 
conceptual beings qua universal. As multiplied, they 
have extra-mental reality: they are real beings 
conferring causal powers on their instances. They are 
abstracted from their instances rather than inferred by 
means of truths made true by real beings. 

Evil has a remoter foundation in reality than 
universals qua purely universal. It is not there in reality 
to be abstracted, since privations are not real beings. 
What is there are the positive beings — the real 
potentialities, manifested by actualities, from which the 
truths of states of privation are inferred. This difference 
in remoteness of foundation manifests itself in respect 
of causation. Universals exist in the world but only as 
multiplied. Since they are positive beings, they can be 
genuine causal relata; but not as purely universal. If 
tigers scare me, then absent some highly non-standard 
situation it is the universal kind that scares me, but not 
qua purely universal: it is not the abstract species that 
scares me, for otherwise I would have to break into a 
cold sweat just knowing that you were thinking about 
them, or just by reading about them in a textbook. 
What scares me is indeed the universal kind, but as 
multiplied in the individual instances (actual or 


possible) I might encounter, or consider encountering, 
and so on. Here, then, the universal itself is causally 
powerful, even though it has conceptual as well as real 
being; it is as real rather than as conceptual that the 
causing is done. 

In the case of evil, we do not have — as we do in the 
case of universals — a single being that is both real and 
conceptual, where it is part of the causal nexus qua real 
but not part of the causal nexus qua conceptual. Rather, 
we have evil as conceptual being, and we also have the 
positive beings — the real beings — that make truths 
about evils true. The causing — the only causing — is by 
positive beings, and the only effects are positive 
beings. Now although this seems to contradict the 
apparent commonplace expressed in (4) earlier, that 
evil can be a cause and effect, if what I have argued in 
the previous chapter is correct then there is no 
contradiction. Evil is a per accidens cause or effect in 
this sense: where it is true that evil causes or is caused, 
this is wholly in virtue of its being conjoined to real 
beings that cause or are caused, where at least one of 
those real beings generates privative truths. 

That said, I deny that (4) is a commonplace if we 
consider the actual push and pull going on in the world. 
Suppose Nancy is suffering from a terrible disease and 
I am moved to tears. Thinking in terms of actual 
worldly causation, just what is causing me to cry? It is 
by no means obvious that what makes me cry is any 
evil. Evil is not a substance but a state or quality that is 
privative. As such, it is a negative being with no causal 


power of its own. It might be thought that I am caused 
to cry by the evil quality of Nancy’s disease, yet this 
seems false when we reflect on what makes one cry in 
such a situation. That Nancy is subject to an evil — this 
state of affairs — makes me cry, not the evil to which 
Nancy is subject itself. We might say that I am caused 
to cry by her disease, but this does not seem quite right 
either. It is more accurate to say that I am caused to cry 
by her having a disease. But having a disease is a 
positive being, and if the disease itself plays a causal 
role here, it too contributes only positive being to the 
causing of my reaction. Real beings cannot be evils in 
themselves, even if they have the property of being 
evil: all being is good. So why would Nancy’s having 
the disease make me cry if it is not an evil in itself but 
a real being? Why should I cry because of Nancy’s 
having a disease any more than because of her having 
blue eyes? Because even though the disease, as a real 
being, is not itself an evil — it is a state of real 
potentiality — it has the property of being evil, and its 
having the property of being evil is wholly fixed by the 
disease’s being a positive process that puts Nancy in a 
State of privation. We are simply not compelled to hold 
that reacting to evil requires being caused to do or feel 
something by a negative being. On the contrary, to the 
extent that common usage is of any evidential value 
here, when we speak of being moved to react in some 
way to evil, we speak of positive beings — a disease, or 
having a disease, being in a certain positive state — that 
we judge truly to be evil: ‘What makes me cry is that 


she has this terrible illness’. 
What we should say, then, about the seemingly 
inconsistent propositions above is: 


1. Evil is real: true [when opposed to ‘evil is 
illusory/unreal’]; false [when opposed to ‘evil 
is conceptual’ | 

Evil is a privation: true 

3. Privations are not real: false [when ‘not real’ is 
read as ‘illusory/unreal’]; true [when ‘not real’ 
is read as ‘conceptual’ | 

4. Evil can be a cause and an effect: false [when 
evil is considered in itself as a privation]; true 
[when the positive states that ground privative 
truths are considered] 

5. No privation can be a cause or effect: true 
[when the privation is considered in itself as a 
negative being]; false [when the positive states 
that ground privative truths are considered] 


oe 


Once we disambiguate the claims of privationism, then, 
we should not be misled into thinking that the 
privationist holds evil to be ‘all in the mind’, a ‘mental 
construct’, or a mere way of interpreting real being. 
Privative states are real states, but this does not entail 
that privations are real beings. Privative states are real 
states because they are states of real being — states of 
being in potentiality to certain other real states of 
fulfilment. So whatever causal power we truly attribute 
to privative states is exhausted by the causal power of 
the real beings in the relevant states of potentiality. A 


colourful example of Aquinas’s, suitably elaborated, 
illustrates the idea.' Limping is an evil. A person limps 
because of, say, a crooked leg. The crooked leg is also 
an evil — an evil in the nature of the person, that is, the 
way their human essence is expressed in a particular 
form united to particular matter. The limping is an evil 
in the person’s operation — the way he functions 
according to his nature. The limping is not caused by 
walking or by any other proper operation of the person 
as a human being, such as locomotion in general. The 
limping is a privative kind of walking, itself efficiently 
caused per accidens by the power of locomotion 
exercising its per se function on a crooked leg that is 
the material cause per accidens of the limp. Further, 
the person’s leg is not crooked in virtue of their having 
a leg at all — which is caused per se by being a human. 
The crookedness of the leg is a per accidens effect of 
other real processes, for example genetic, which again 
constitute per se operations of human nature that have 
other per accidens effects such as mutation. It is a per 
se function of DNA to replicate; it is a per accidens 
effect of this function that there is too much 
replication, or too little, or not the right kind, or not at 
the right time or location in the body. No matter how 
far in or out we ‘zoom’, so to speak, we will only ever 
find real beings acting on real beings, with evil 
obtaining as the indirect effect of operations that follow 
some causal path. When the path followed is in accord 
with a being’s nature, there is no evil. When the path 
followed in some way deviates from a being’s nature, 


such that a due good is absent, then there is privation 
and hence evil. 

This last assertion embodies, on the Scholastic 
theory, the key to understanding evil, from the simplest 
or mildest to the most complex or heinous — from a flea 
bite to suffering on a massive scale. All evil is 
deviance. There is no exception. It does not matter 
whether a being, by obeying its nature, causes another 
being to deviate from its own nature (as the malaria 
parasite causes illness in an organism); or whether the 
deviance of one being causes the deviance of another 
(as when the starving lion causes the death of the 
wildebeest); or whether the deviance of one causes 
another to obey its nature (as when the suffering of the 
child causes the tender care of the parent): whatever 
evil there is in the world is a deviation from obedience 
to nature. As Jan Aertsen puts it: ‘Being can be divided 
with itself, it can lack the realization of its own 
possibilities. It is then deprived of its destination. This 
deviation from the norm, this perversion is the very 
character of evil.’ 

For the remainder of this chapter I will examine the 
nature of evil through the lens of this key truth — that 
all evil is deviance. I do not offer a solution to what is 
called ‘the problem of evil’, not least because there is 
no single problem of evil but many problems of evil — 
far too many to discuss here. Moreover, the theistic 
‘problem of evil’ is far too large a topic for present 
consideration, though I will say a little concerning how 
theists ought to think about some aspects of the 


problem. I am more concemed to elicit a correct way of 
thinking about core metaphysical problems of evil that 
commends itself to theists and non-theists. Both should 
admit that evil is ultimately a mystery — certainly for 
philosophy, at least. Yet getting our metaphysical 
bearings is part of the foundation-building on which 
further reflection essentially depends. 


8.2 Why it matters that evil is 
conceptual being 


I cannot repeat too often that by calling evil conceptual 
being, I am not stating that evil is ‘all in mind’. It is not 
something that appears to us from a conventional 
perspective on reality, nor a matter of mere 
interpretation. Rather, evil is a phenomenon truly 
arising from how we must judge real being when it is 
not fulfilled. We judge truly that form, or matter, or 
substance, or function, or agent, or subject, or object, 
or quality, or instrument is in a privative state, and so 
possessed of some evil, when the fulfilment natural to 
its being is lacking. 

This truth — that evil can only have its own reality 
through its dependence on the state of real being — is of 
profound consequence. One is that ours cannot be a 
world in which it is evil ‘all the way down’. For 
suppose, contrary to privationism, that evil was an 
‘addition of being’ to goodness. It would have to be 
either a real absence with its own qualities and causal 
power, or a real presence — a positive substance, form, 
kind of matter, and the like. Take the first option: evil 
is a real absence. What explains, ontologically, that 
absence in a particular case? On the privation theory, 
the absence is explained wholly by the deviance of one 
or more real beings from their nature or function. A 
helpful metaphor here is that for the privationist, evil is 


ontologically transparent. This means that when you 
examine a particular evil through the privationist lens, 
it disappears. Note: this does not mean that it is fully 
comprehensible, or that it is not really there at all: it 
means that it is not comprehended as a kind of being in 
its own right, but only by comprehending the state of 
real, positive being — real form, matter, substance, and 
so on — in its deviation from its nature. 

On the supposition that evil is a real absence with its 
own intrinsic nature, no particular evil can be 
explained in the same way as the privation theory does. 
In which case, for all we know, there is an infinite 
regress of real absences, with each evil explained in 
terms of another. For example, a defect in an 
organism’s limb might be explained by a defect in a 
protein, which is explained by a chromosomal defect, 
itself explained by an error in maternal DNA repair, 
this explained by a defect in maternal DNA, and so on 
and on — where all of these evils are real absences that 
are not wholly explained by an underlying positive 
reality. Note that we are not tracing a mere chain of 
efficient causes here: the ontological explanation, that 
is, the explanation of what a given evil is constituted by 
or depends on, can appeal to material causes, efficient 
causes, formal causes, or final causes. It is irrelevant 
what kind of cause is at work; what matters is whether 
there is an explanation of how, metaphysically, to 
understand the particular evil at hand. And we simply 
have no guarantee, on the present supposition, that the 
chain of explanations ends anywhere, whether 


synchronically or diachronically. It might, for all we 
know, be real absences all the way down or infinitely 
backwards in time. How, then, would we have a 
metaphysical explanation of evil given that no evil 
could be explained except in terms of another evil? We 
would have to postulate a first (not necessarily 
temporally first) evil that was a primitive absence — one 
that was not explained in terms of any other absence 
nor explained in terms of any positive, real being. 
Which would make it truly inexplicable. Neither an 
infinite regress, nor a first absence, gives us a 
metaphysical explanation of evil as such. 

The supposition of evil as a real presence fares no 
better. If it were a positive substance, form, kind of 
matter, and the like, there might still be an infinite 
chain of these real beings, each depending on the other. 
Or perhaps there would be a first positive evil — and we 
would need to know how all the other evils were 
explained in terms of it. Perhaps this first evil was itself 
primitive and without an explanation of its own. We 
would need to know what it was about such a real 
presence that gave it the nature of evil — what united all 
the particular evils under one genus. It would not be 
enough to say that they all fell under the genus evil: 
given that these evils were, ex hypothesi, positive 
beings, we would be owed an account of what part or 
aspect of being united them all and distinguished them 
from all other beings. 

As we know from the history of philosophy, it has 
been most common for philosophers to posit matter as 


that unifying feature in virtue of which all evils are 
evils. At least this position has an advantage over the 
real absence theory inasmuch as the defender of evil as 
real absence is hard pressed to say what it is that unites 
all the absences that are evil, distinguishing them from 
both the absences and presences that are not evil. They 
are hard pressed, that is, unless they collapse their 
theory into privationism, whereby the whole 
explanation of evil is deviation from good and the 
negative aspect — the absence — has no real being, 
causal power, or intrinsic features of its own. 

That said, holding matter to be evil in itself, the 
ultimate evil from which all the rest spring, is fraught 
with problems, many of them long ventilated by anti- 
Manichaean writers.2 We find the idea in Plotinus 
(C3rd AD) — ‘the cause of evil is matter’ — who himself 
was influenced by Plato’s idea of a ‘limiting principle’, 
perhaps but not definitely matter, that was the source of 
all evil.4 Without exploring the problems at length, 
note first that holding matter to be the source of all evil 
entails denying any non-material evil. It does not mean 
embracing materialism, since neo-Platonists and 
Manichaeans generally believed in a non-material 
realm of perfect goodness and were mind-body 
dualists. It does mean, though, that moral evils can 
only have their source in the evil of matter itself, such 
as the body. A putatively free choice to do something 
immoral is not itself an evil — a bad choice or decision 
— except insofar as it is sourced in matter. This is 
congenial to a materialist, who might regard a bad 


choice as nothing over and above the defective 
operation of the brain. Manichaeans are _ not 
materialists, however, yet they too must reduce 
immorality to a purely material phenomenon, since the 
immaterial — such as the human soul — cannot be the 
source of any evil. The free choice to do evil, then, has 
to be an illusion. 

More worryingly, if matter is intrinsically evil, it is 
hard to see how any matter could be exempt. On this 
position, there is no place for special material 
malfunction or defect after all, since matter is by nature 
defective. In which case the radical pessimist 
conclusion follows of necessity: our entire existence on 
this earth is replete with evil, the entirety of physical 
creation is evil, the only glimmer of good in this world 
is purely spiritual, and our entire purpose in life is to 
escape our bodies and physical existence, uniting 
ourselves to the source of all goodness. To state these 
claims is not to refute them, but they are in my view 
wholly unfaithful to the evidence of our own 
observation and to considered reflection on our lives. 

Now the idea that matter is a source of evil (even if 
we accept, as we should, that it is not the source of all 
evil) can be interpreted in two ways: it might mean that 
material evils — bodily privations such as disease, 
injury, harmful mutations, and death itself — are due to 
matter’s intrinsic corruptibility; or it might mean that 
material evils are due to matter’s being itself evil. We 
should accept the first but not the second. Matter is 
intrinsically corruptible, even if it cannot be destroyed 


short of a miracle. Its disintegrative tendency is what 
makes it possible for privations to take hold. This 
tendency, however, is not itself evil: it is an essential 
part of the way matter functions according to its nature. 
Indeed, we _ should see corruptibility as _ the 
metaphysical flipside, as it were, of matter’s endless 
flexibility. It is because matter is able to take on new 
forms that new things are able to come into existence — 
but, as Aristotelians hold, this cannot happen without 
other things going out of existence. The corruption of 
one thing is the generation of another, and vice versa. 
Matter’s corruptibility is a necessary condition of its 
generability.° In the evil of death, an organism literally 
goes out of existence to be replaced by new inorganic 
beings that enable other organic beings to survive and 
flourish. More remotely, the passing of one generation 
of organisms makes way for the next. Even in the case 
of evils short of death, disintegrative phenomena are 
always at work, giving rise to new beings both 
inorganic and organic. The old, then, must always 
make way for the new: creative destruction is at the 
heart of our material order. 

It will not do to reply that matter is both good and 
evil, or has a good aspect and an evil aspect — for, in 
their core meaning,° corruptibility and generability are 
one and the same tendency. The corruption of one is 
the generation of another. The Manichaean cannot have 
it both ways. Neither can the Scholastic. Either matter 
is good or matter is evil. Since, for the Scholastic, 
matter is being, and being is good, matter is good. 


Matter obeys its nature: its potentiality is constantly 
being actualised through the taking on of new forms 
and hence through the generation of new entities. But 
this can only happen if there is the loss of other forms 
through the disintegration of matter. The single 
underlying tendency of matter ~ to 
distintegration/reintegration — entails that evils of 
corruption must occur in order for the goods of 
generation to obtain. The asymmetry of the process lies 
in this — that the evils of corruption are per accidens 
effects of the per se operations of matter according to 
natural causal processes. Matter’s potentiality is not 
actualised through the loss of form but through the 
taking on of form. The loss of form is not actualisation 
but de-actualisation. Hence corruption, which entails 
loss of form, can only ever be an indirect effect of 
matter’s proper operation, which is the taking on of 
form. 

For this reason, maxims such as ‘death is a part of 
life’ or ‘death is as natural as life’ are profoundly 
misleading. Death is certainly an essential part of the 
order of nature, as are sickness, injury, and other 
physical privations. But this does not make them 
natural in the sense of exemplifying the proper 
functioning of natural beings. Death deprives beings of 
proper function, so it cannot be itself a proper function. 
If it were, then there would be a kind of metaphysical 
incoherence in the very essence of an organism, since it 
would have a proper function that eliminated all its 
other proper functions. Needless to say, this raises 


important questions about self-sacrificial behaviour 
that have vexed philosophers for centuries — questions 
that will have to be explored on another occasion. As a 
general observation, however, I note that if we put 
aside crucial issues such as whether intentional suicide 
is morally permissible and whether there is an afterlife 
— by no means irrelevant to such questions — we can 
see that self-sacrificial behaviour among both humans 
and animals does not undermine the general Scholastic 
argument. Rather than seeing the privations of self- 
sacrifice, even to the point of death, as per se effects of 
some animal natures, we should regard them as per 
accidens effects of proper operations. In the case of 
non-human animals the proper operations are usually 
defensive. In the case of humans there are defensive 
and non-defensive operations, both of which can be 
directed either at self or at others such as kin, friends, 
compatriots, and so on. Non-defensive proper 
operations consist primarily of those directed at 
assisting or benefiting those others — sometimes at 
whatever indirect, that is per accidens, cost to oneself. 
As I claimed in chapter 4, self-sacrificial behaviour is 
anything but a case of malfunction, even if it results in 
a shortened lifespan. It is not the shortened lifespan 
that is the proper effect, intended or not, of the self- 
sacrificial behaviour; rather, it is the defence, 
assistance, or benefit afforded another. 

There is much that can be and has been said about 
the ‘matter is evil’ view of the universe. For example, 
there is the idea that the close ontological connection 


between goods and evils means that evils can never be 
seen in isolation, that is, as phenomena to be evaluated 
independently of the goods to which they are 
metaphysically tied.’ If we consider the general 
Scholastic argument I have put forward in this section, 
however, we have enough material to see that the 
Manichaean approach to evil is, whatever its 
temptations, metaphysically without promise. 


8.3 The reality of evil in the good 


Evil may be, considered in itself, conceptual being 
inasmuch as it is essentially negative — an absence of 
due good. As such it lacks causal power, so to the 
extent that we speak truly of evil as cause and effect, 
we speak in reality of the state of real being — those 
‘existential tendencies requiring further acts for their 
fitting realisation in accordance with nature.’® It is the 
causal relations between these real potentialities (via 
the actualities manifesting them) that make privative 
causal propositions true. We cannot even begin to 
understand evil without understanding the 
potentialities — the unfulfilled existential tendencies, to 
echo John Wild — that make propositions about evil 
true. We cannot classify evils; we cannot rank them in 
order of significance; and we certainly cannot consider 


their remediation, without — either explicitly or 
implicitly — taking evils to be deviations from, 
perversions of, the goods to which they are 
ontologically tied. 


If this is true, then it is a mistake to countenance the 
idea of what Edgar Brightman called ‘surd evil’ or the 
‘dysteleological surd’? — evil so inherently chaotic that 
it can in principle never be reduced let alone 
eradicated, only opposed. Not even a supposedly 
omnipotent God can do anything about such evil. Yet if 
the privation theory is true, we cannot believe in an 


ontological ‘principle of evil’, a phenomenon of ‘pure 
evil’, or the existence of evils that are, by their nature, 
not bound to underlying principles of good by which 
they can be comprehended and, so far as is within our 
competence, either reduced or even eradicated. 

The Scholastic theorist must be clear on what he is 
and is not committed to here. The claim is not that all 
evil can be eradicated by mere mortals. Nor should we 
minimise the irreducible tendencies in virtue of which 
evil is able to come about, in particular the 
corruptibility of matter, with all the instability and 
potentiality for deviation from the good that this 
allows. As I have already argued, this does not mean 
that matter itself is evil — a dysteleological surd that we 
must resist and try to escape. Rather, we have to 
recognise the inevitability of evil in our material world. 
But evil is not an inevitable ontological principle 
embedded in the natural order. It is, rather, an 
inevitable result of the deviations from fulfilment and 
proper function that are inherent in finite natures. 

Pure evil — unalloyed, unfathomable evil with no 
admixture of good — is therefore a metaphysical 
impossibility. Even Satan himself, as __ theists 
traditionally hold, is not the manifestation of pure evil, 
but a ‘fallen angel’ who through his own disobedience 
to nature — to his natural duty to worship and glorify 
God — took the assertion of his own will, for his own 
pleasure and supposed independence, to be his rule of 
life. If there were pure evil, it would have to be chaotic 
and essentially inexplicable. For what would be the 


rule of its operation? Yet for all our epistemic 
limitations in knowing when and in what circumstances 
evil may arise (predicting natural disasters, the 
emergence and spread of disease, the extinction of 
species, and of course the behaviour of our fellow 
humans...) we also know much about the appearance 
and progress of evil because we know, if only 
implicitly, the underlying rule of natural order from 
which evil is a deviation. We have no good reason to 
think, and we have good reason not to think, that 
inexplicable evils owe their recalcitrance to a principle 
of pure chaos. What would be the evidence for it? How 
different would the evils for which it was responsible 
have to be from privations in order for it to be 
reasonable to postulate pure evil? Note that if there is 
genuine randomness in nature this would not give us 
evidence of pure evil. Perhaps harmful genetic 
mutations are inherently unpredictable, but we know 
that and generally how they are deviations from the 
natural order, that is, how they lead to malfunction, 
illness, or death. They are privative, even if we cannot 
know when or in what circumstances they arise. 

Evil, then, is ontologically anchored in good. It is 
not just that evil is the absence of good due to things 
according to their nature. The anchoring is more 
complex and multi-faceted than that. First, although 
evil in general is the absence of due good, we only ever 
experience particular evils, and these are the privations 
of particular goods. No one ever experiences evil in 
general any more than goodness in general. So a 


particular evil always consists in the privation of a 
particular good. We should, at least in principle, be 
able to know how the particular good fits into the 
overall fulfilment of the nature of the subject of 
privation; to know what that particular subject has lost 
in virtue of being deprived of that particular good. 

Moreover, it is impossible to account for the 
privation of the subject without adverting to the 
privations of its parts and/or relations to other entities 
and their parts. The evils of starvation, or blindness, or 
malaria, or of an event such as an earthquake that is 
called evil because it causes evil, cannot be explained 
without analysing the further evils that befall specific 
organs, body parts, organic systems, actions and 
processes. So we have to know about the further goods 
that are perverted in a subject whose holistic good — its 
good as an entity of a certain kind — is itself 
undermined. 

Recall from chapter 5 that whether an entity is 
subject to privation depends often on context: the lack 
of an extra pair of shoes is not privative for Imelda 
Marcos but is privative for Cinderella; the opulent 
necklace might be a genuine need for a monarch for 
whom certain ways of appearing in public are 
customarily expected; and so on. The contextual 
determination of privation does not entail relativism or 
subjectivism about whether a privation is present. If the 
queen needs an opulent necklace for the fulfilment of 
some socially important function (such as welcoming 
another head of state), then if the customs and 


expectations surrounding such behaviour by that kind 
of ruler in that kind of state are good, it follows that not 
having the necklace would be a genuine, objective 
privation. It might be privative both for the queen 
herself and for the state if its diplomatic relations 
suffered due to a breach of protocol. The example is of 
course minor but hardly trivial, given the niceties of 
diplomacy and of pomp and circumstance throughout 
history. Only a minor example is necessary to make the 
point. 

When it comes to bigger issues — whether physical 
or mental harm are evil, whether pain is evil, or 
punishment — we saw in chapter 5 that context is nearly 
everything. In what context does the pain occur? What 
is the purpose of punishment? In short, what are the 
goods at stake? This takes us back to the discussion of 
attributivism about the good in chapter 2. The core 
truth of the Geach-Thomson position is that goodness 
can only be attributed to kinds of things, their qualities, 
and their relations to each other. At its most generic — 
the Scholastic transcendental sense — goodness applies 
to all beings simply in virtue of its consisting in 
actualisations of potentiality. In any sense less than 
generic, we must look to specific kinds of entity, 
quality and relation in order to determine what goods 
are due and what goods are present. If a good is due but 
not present, some entity is subject to privation. The 
core truth of attributivism, then, carries over from good 
to evil. By this truth we can see that questions such as 
‘Is harm bad?’ and ‘Is pain bad?’ (just as much as, say, 


‘Is pleasure good?’), as well as principles based on 
simple affirmative or negative answers, are misleading 
and confusing at best, incoherent at worst. 

The fundamental privationist thesis concerning the 
ontological dependence of evil on good has ably been 
stated as follows: “The subject of evil is always 
something good, therefore, evil is said to exist in good 
as its subject and it can exist in no other way. Thus, 
evil is absolutely and utterly dependent upon the 
good.’!° The implications of this thesis run deep, in 
ways that I have already spelled out. There are yet 
further ways. One is that the very measurement of 
degrees of evil, where possible — and construed 
broadly, not in a purely mathematical sense — depends 
totally on a prior grasp of the degrees of good that are 
removed by privation. For instance, if a person’s illness 
involves progressive degeneration of some kind, its 
measurement will depend on the degrees of proper 
function that are supposed to be present. So much is 
obvious, and it underlies all medical diagnosis. 
Consider, however, less obvious cases. How badly 
someone performed at some task cannot be understood 
independently of how well they were supposed to 
perform. Arithmetical precision may have nothing to 
do with it — life is not a series of examinations — but 
degrees of evil will still be assessable, yet only by 
reference to degrees of goodness. 

Again, you might think this is fairly uncontroversial. 
Now consider the question as to how badly someone’s 
life is going. People are all too ready to throw around 


claims of relative misfortune without, so it seems, any 
clear conception of how well a person’s life is 
supposed to go. We need to know the end state that a 
life is aimed at. We want an account of the stages 
through which it must pass before we can tell how 
close a person is to a good life. It is not enough to 
appeal to how ‘happy’ a person feels, or to how many 
of their ‘preferences’ are satisfied. The question is 
whether these are ‘due goods’ and, if so, in what way 
they actualise a human’s being potentiality. Saying 
merely that they actualise the potentiality to feel happy 
or have preferences is hardly adequate, since that 
would rule out no criterion of a good life. The question 
is whether and how human nature is fulfilled; in other 
words, in what way having a preference or a feeling is 
a case of obedience to nature. Needless to say, this 
takes us into a controversial area of normative ethics, 
with theories of the good life abounding. In a separate 
work I will examine the area in depth, but for now I 
want to illustrate the general point with some brief 
observations. 

It is tempting to think it easier to identify evils than 
goods. We think of pain, injury, illness — and we 
extend our identifications to lack of physical fitness, 
lack of energy, obesity, ugliness, and on to psychic 
States such as misery, depression, despair, loneliness. 
We think we know it when we see it, and that it is bad. 
But what is it? Lack of physical fitness might be 
correlated to some degree with lack of health but they 
are not the same. An old person may lack energy, but 


that is not necessarily bad. We do not think an old 
person is supposed to act like a thirty year-old, in the 
pretence that ageing is a myth or at least capable of 
defiance. Is ugliness bad in itself? How are humans 
supposed to look? Are the endless queues for cosmetic 
surgery an example of pursuit of real fulfilment of 
human nature? Is despair at the state of the modern 
world bad? What attitude is one supposed to take to the 
modern world, and why? If someone does despair, to 
the point of having lost all hope of improvement in, 
say, their personal life or even in the way their country 
is governed, could their life become ‘not worth living’ 
to the point that they are ‘better off dead’? We might 
wonder how they are supposed to feel. Is the despairing 
person subject to genuine privation because of their 
failure to appreciate how well things are going (for 
them, their loved ones, their country...)? Perhaps their 
despair is a perfectly normal response to an 
overwhelmingly bad state of affairs — in which case 
diagnosing their mental condition as a ‘failure to 
adjust’ would involve a straight metaphysical mistake 
with dangerous clinical and political consequences that 
we have seen to occur in recent history. Who or what 
needs to adjust in order for normal attitudes to be had? 
To put it more pointedly: might it be that what is 
diagnosed in an individual as bad — depression — is 
actually sadness and so perfectly normal and hence 
good — sadness, that is, in circumstances where one 
ought to be sad? 

It is perhaps at the supra-individual level that we see 


these problems more starkly. Diagnosing social 
problems is a permanent pastime of the many ‘talking 
heads’, ‘strategists’, ‘policy consultants’, as well as of 
the activist and lobby groups that have all but captured 
moder democracies. It is easy and popular (in some 
circles) to talk of poverty, inequality, lack of 
opportunity, racism, sexism, homophobia, xenophobia, 
Islamophobia, transphobia, systemic or institutional 
prejudice, and so on through the political litany, as 
evils holding back social progress. But how can anyone 
know that some phenomenon is a social or political evil 
without a prior grasp of precisely how society or 
government are supposed to be? Again, it is verging on 
circularity to insist that, say, ‘inequality’ is bad because 
a good society will not have it. Again, we need to know 
what a good society is supposed to be like, which 
requires knowledge of the potentialities of society and 
the precise goods that actualise them. 

Part of the problem here, I suggest, is that it is far 
too easy to mistake a mere absence for a privation; or, 
less charitably, to pass off a mere absence as a 
privation. It is a hard task, whether for philosophers or 
politicians, both to work out how society is supposed to 
be and to keep that firmly in mind when identifying 
socio-political problems and their possible solutions. 
Neglectful of the difficult — and most important — task 
of having a vision of what the proper functioning of 
society must be according to its nature, it is too easy to 
alight on this or that absence and declare it an evil 
without ever feeling the pressure to declare at the same 


time what due good is missing. Moreover, were that 
pressure to be felt, it would force the philosopher or 
politician to descend back to the individual level, in 
order to posit just what it is that fulfils individual 
human nature — the elemental building block of any 
society -— and to what privations, in which 
circumstances, that nature is subject. The Swiss social 
theorist Denis de Rougemont perhaps had this in mind 
when he wrote: 


We have believed that evil was relative to the 
social order, that it proceeded from a bad 
distribution of wealth, from a faulty education, 
from inadequate laws or from repressions and 
injustices that could be eliminated by clever 
laws. All these beliefs, in large part 
superstitious, have had largely the effect of 
blinding us as to the essential reality of evil 
rooted in our freedom, in our primary data, in 
the nature and the very definition of man 
insofar as he is human.!! 


From these considerations we can see that the total 
dependency of evil on good is not a mere metaphysical 
affair but something of profound consequence for the 
way we think about, present, and debate the good and 
the bad in social and political discourse. 


8.4 The mystery of evil 


There is a ‘problem of evil’ and a ‘mystery of evil’. 
The problem, as classically stated, is how a benevolent, 
loving God could either bring about or even allow evil 
in the world, at least of the kind that involves pain and 
suffering — especially when borne by the innocent. This 
is a problem about theism, and its solution necessarily 
involves theology as much as, if not more than, 
philosophy. 

The mystery, on the other hand, is primarily a 
philosophical, specifically a metaphysical one. It 
overlaps with the problem of evil to the extent that 
parts of the problem have metaphysical solutions. For 
example, in reply to the question as to why God would 
cause evil in the world, we can appeal to the general 
theory of evil and causation I set out in chapter 7. God 
could never cause evil directly (per se), any more than 
any other agent, because an influx of being can only be 
an influx of something positive, whether the influx is of 
real being into pre-exiting real being (change) or of 
wholly new real being ex nihilo (creation). Finite 
agents can be said truly to cause evil indirectly (per 
accidens) in the course of their per se causal activity, 
and they can do so intentionally and with full 
advertence.'* God, by contrast, being all-loving, can 
never, given His essence, even cause evil indirectly 
with intention and full advertence. At most, God can 


only allow evil to happen with full advertence (and no 
intention): in other words, God can only permit the 
occurrence of evil, knowing it will occur, as an indirect 
result of His creation and maintenance of the good that 
is being. I would have to say much more to convince 
the reader that this is the correct response: I simply 
offer it here to show how parts of the classical problem 
of evil might plausibly be thought amenable to 
metaphysical resolution. 

For the atheist, however — by which I mean the non- 
believer in the God of classical monotheism — the 
mystery of evil becomes the problem of evil. To be 
sure, the theist has traditionally had to do a lot of work 
to solve the problem of evil; we all know what a 
significant challenge to theism it poses. What is often 
neglected is how significant the problem is for the 
atheist as well — perhaps more so than for the theist. 
The theist has a job of reconciliation to perform, 
whereas the atheist has a job of basic explanation. 
Since the atheistic problem of evil is largely the 
metaphysical mystery of evil, atheists have to explain 
how evil can arise in the first place — with no story to 
tell that can employ resources from outside the material 
universe. They also have to explain why the evil that 
we find, including the worst of pain, suffering, and 
torment borne by the most innocent and defenceless 
beings, is not, strictly speaking, absolutely pointless 
and of no redeeming value. It is, I venture to suggest, 
disingenuous on the part of atheistic devotees of the 
supposed ‘gotcha’ problem of evil for theists to ignore 


the beam in their own eyes that is the atheistic problem 
of evil. What is the meaning of evil, on the atheistic 
worldview? If there is none, perhaps there is no reason 
to think it of any metaphysical significance at all. And 
if it is devoid of such significance, we might wonder by 
what licence it has any pull on our feelings and psyche 
over and above all the other meaningless, albeit 
curious, metaphysical phenomena that are found in our 
world. 

By concentrating solely on the metaphysical 
problem, which has been my focus throughout, we can 
begin to construct an account that takes some of the 
sting from the mystery. The account does not itself go 
beyond the metaphysical into the moral, or theological, 
or eschatological, and so cannot be rejected by an 
atheist for these reasons. All the directions it points, 
however, suggest that we are required ultimately to go 
beyond metaphysical analysis — beyond philosophy 
strictly speaking — for an answer that contains the hope 
of being intellectually satisfying, even if the entire 
mystery can never be dissolved. The kernel of the 
account is the hierarchy of being, and it is with this 
germ of an idea that I end the present work. 

The idea that reality is hierarchical in nature has 
been all but effaced from contemporary thought, being 
considered one of the paradigmatic relics of the pre- 
Enlightenment age. Yet the existence of a_ basic 
hierarchy of being seems nothing less than an 
observational fact. There are lower and higher beings 
in a gradation going from the inorganic to the rational, 


via the vegetative and the sentient. This gradation is 
‘book-ended’, at least in thought if not in reality, by the 
being of pure potentiality at the very bottom and pure 
actuality at the summit. The criterion for being higher 
or lower in the hierarchy is given by the powers the 
being in question possesses. If having A-type powers 
entails having B-type powers but having B-type powers 
does not entail having A-type powers, then a being of 
kind K, is higher than a being of kind K, if K,;s have A- 


type powers but K,s only have B-type powers. The 


main lines of the hierarchy are clear enough. (1) 
Vegetative beings are higher than inorganic beings. 
The former have inorganic powers, being subject to the 
laws of physics as material objects, as well as properly 
vegetative powers. Vegetative powers entail inorganic 
powers but not conversely. (2) Sentient beings are 
higher than inorganic and vegetative beings. Sentient 
beings also have vegetative powers (nutrition, 
reproduction, etc.), and those vegetative powers are 
entailed by having sentient powers but not vice versa. 
(3) Rational beings are higher than sentient, vegetative, 
and inorganic beings. Being rational’? entails the 
having of sentient, vegetative, and inorganic powers, 
none of which — separately or together — entail having 
rational powers. 

This sketch hardly amounts to a proof. We would 
need plenty of detail about how to individuate and 
classify powers, what is meant by entailment, whether 
such a hierarchy would be inconsistent with a strong 
reductionism about powers (all of them, say, reducible 


to the physical or other inorganic powers), among other 
issues. All I do here is suppose that the case can be 
made out along the lines just suggested, and — 
importantly — that every being is located somewhere in 
the hierarchy. We would then be looking at the 
universe in broadly the same way Aquinas does when 
he says: ‘in the parts of the universe, each creature 
exists for its own proper act and perfection. Secondly, 
however, the less noble creatures exist for the more 
noble; as the creatures which are inferior to man exist 
for man. Moreover, the individual creatures exist for 
the perfection of the whole universe.’ !* 

Aquinas’s idea, then — a virtual commonplace before 
the Enlightenment and lingering for some while after it 
— is that structure and hierarchy within the universe 
mean that each being serves some role for the benefit 
of some higher being. The obvious examples we think 
of are consumption (the food chain), tool making, the 
use of lower beings for various survival functions on 
the part of the higher, etc. — the kind of natural 
exploitation and domination we see throughout our 
world. If the hierarchy is real, then of course the 
relations are much more complicated than that. 
Humans use lower beings for all sorts of purposes 
including amusement and the gathering of information. 
Importantly, lower beings also use higher beings: 
‘remember, man, that thou art dust, and unto dust thou 
shalt return’.!° 

The existence of such a hierarchy entails that a large 
amount of evil — physical and mental suffering, injury, 


damage, loss of habitat, extinction events, individual 
deaths themselves — is due to the instrumental 
relationships between different orders of living being 
and the instrumental relationship between all living 
beings on one hand and inorganic being on the other. 
Now, short of a complete induction by enumeration, it 
looks as though every living thing serves something 
higher than it in some or other significant way. The 
food chain is the example with which we are all 
familiar, but it is reasonable to suppose the 
multiplication of such chains of dependence, involving 
all the various kinds of power that organic beings, 
whether vegetative, sentient, or rational essentially use 
for their self-perfection. 

I have not proved this. It is a work primarily for 
natural science, and one can only wish that more 
empirical work were done on the topic. Suppose, 
however, that it is true. Suppose we took it to be a 
methodological assumption that when we found an 
instance of evil at some level in the organic hierarchy, 
we ought to look for a higher order of being that 
benefited from it, not merely serendipitously but as an 
essential part of the life cycle of that higher order of 
being. We might then ask ourselves where we — human 
beings — stood in such an explanatory framework. We 
too suffer many evils, yet it does not take much 
observation to demonstrate our domination of this 
planet. True, cockroaches might well survive a nuclear 
war better than we would, but there is more to 
domination than survival skill. No one would place 


cockroaches at the summit of natural domination! If 
there is an organic hierarchy, at least on this planet, 
then we clearly stand at the summit. 

Given these considerations, we might then ask: do 
any of the evils we human beings suffer serve anything 
above us in the hierarchy? More precisely: might any 
of the evils we suffer serve the proper functioning of 
some being above us in the hierarchy? The answer is 
obviously negative if there is nothing above us in the 
hierarchy. We could have no recourse to the sort of 
explanation available to account for some of the evils 
lower beings suffer to serve the proper function of 
higher beings. Would this be an odd situation? If you 
think of the food chain, then while it is an interesting 
and important phenomenon that the lower is eaten by 
the higher (not exclusively, since the lower eat the 
higher as well), we are not led to perplexity at the 
thought that the food chain has to end somewhere. 
After all, it can’t be infinitely hierarchical, can it? 
Maybe, then, the general instrumental hierarchy of 
nature is just like that: we are at the top, as it happens, 
and all that remains for us is to be food for worms. 

Yet what may be acceptable for a specific and 
limited set of phenomena seems less so for evil in 
general — the large array of privations to which organic 
beings are subject. It is one thing to find no perplexity 
in the fact, say, that in some parts of the ocean the 
shark is the only predator that is not prey. It is a much 
greater intellectual leap to think it unremarkable that 
humans alone, within a vast ontological hierarchy, are 


subject to no privation that serves a higher purpose. In 
other words, for every living being much (all?) of the 
privation to which it is subject serves the proper 
functions of higher beings; yet for humans, we are 
invited to suppose, our privations are, literally, of no 
metaphysical significance whatsoever. 

We might ask whether a merely cyclical structure 
would suffice for that significance. Humans are, from 
the moment of birth, assailed by the small as well as 
the large, eating away at us, breaking us down until we 
return to the dust whence we came. Perhaps this is 
enough ‘metaphysical significance’ — that we serve the 
higher function of the ‘wheel of life’, maintaining the 
cycle along with all other living beings. Yet this is to 
ignore the hierarchy embedded in nature. If all of 
nature were purely cyclical, then the cyclicality of our 
own role would make sense of much of our privation. 
But nature is not purely cyclical: it is also hierarchical. 
So we ought to be perplexed that we, as the most 
powerful beings in nature (literally — see above), with 
the noblest of functions, would yet be brought low by 
evil that served no higher purpose. This would look 
like a cruel joke. Indeed, were it so we could not even 
say that much, for a cruel joke would imply the 
existence of a joker. 

For those enamoured of science fiction or the 
esoteric interpretation of ancient Mayan texts, the 
hypothesis should be staring us in the face: we humans 
are the creation of a higher alien species. We serve 
these extraterrestrials in mysterious ways, and the 


travails to which we are subject are but a manifestation 
of our own subjugation in the hierarchy. This is a 
delicious thought for those with nothing else to believe 
— a peg perfectly shaped to plug the metaphysical hole 
at the heart of our suffering. It is a hypothesis, to be 
sure, albeit the conditions of verification or 
falsification remain elusive. The traditional alternative, 
we all know, is that we are indeed subjugated to a 
higher order — what theists like to call an ‘order of 
grace’ whose notes are not cruelty and malicious 
puppetry but love, mercy, and justice. We cannot, of 
course, conjure this order out of our own fancies 
merely to make specious sense of the evils that are 
otherwise without explanation. That we might like it to 
be so, that it would comfort us, does make it so. 

Yet if the anomaly of the hierarchy that I identified 
earlier — the suffering of the highest being the most 
meaningless — is as genuinely perplexing as it seems, 
then perhaps we ought, rationally, to expect a 
resolution in the existence of an order of love, mercy 
and justice that goes beyond us and yet takes us up 
within it. Such an order, if it has independent 
arguments in its favour, will have further rational 
support, especially if the independent arguments are 
mutually complementary. If we are rightly perplexed, 
then in my humble submission we should prefer a 
loving and just God over extraterrestrial slave owners 
every time. Philosophy will then come largely to a halt, 
its achievement having been, in the words of Fr. Gerald 
Vann, ‘to lead us to the point at which we are bound to 


look beyond its horizons.’ !® 
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Augustine, such as De Moribus Manichaeorum, Augustine 
(1887); St John Damascene, Dialogus Contra Manichaeos, 
Damascene (1864). 

Plotinus, Enneads I.8, MacKenna (1956): 73. For Plato, see 
for example Philebus 30c and Statesman 273. 

By ‘generability’ I mean, contrary to normal usage, the 
ability to generate [sc. new substances], not the ability to be 
generated. 

As opposed to the extended meaning, applied to the passing 
of the old generations to make way for the new. 

For an anti-Manichaean argument along these lines, see 
Adams (2009). See also Wild (1953): 34. 

Wild (1952): 9. 

Brightman (1940). 

DeCoursey (1948): 138. 

From his book The Devil’s Share (1944), quoted in 
DeCoursey (1948): 125. 

This being consistent with the Guise of the Good: finite 
agents cannot cause evil qua evil, but only under the 
appearance of some good (where the good will often be 
totally disordered relative to the evil — say, the agent’s minor 
benefit at the expense of someone else’s grave suffering). 
The causing of the evil will still be intentional, albeit 
indirect via (i) the appearance of some good as a constituent 
in the agent’s practical reasoning, and (ii) whatever real 
good is caused that gives rise to the relevant privation. 

I am here only considering embodied rational beings, i.e. us 


(and any other animals that are rational, which I doubt there 
to be). It would be a slightly more complex matter to 
demonstrate that a disembodied rational spirit, if such 
existed, was higher than an embodied rational one or a 
merely sentient or vegetative being. 

14 S.T. 1.65.2 resp., Aquinas (1922): 183-4. 

15 Genesis 3:19 and the service for Ash Wednesday. 

16 Vann (1947): 146. 
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